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The Cost of Burning Sawmill Refuse 


[By Rolf Thelen, Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


It is estimated that there are over 48,000 
sawmills in the United States, and every 
one of these produces waste which must be 
burned or otherwise disposed of. The total 
amount of sawmill waste produced annually 
is estimated to be about 36,000,000 cords, 
of which probably about one-half is con- 
sumed under the sawmill boilers, and serves 
a useful purpose in generating the steam 
which is needed to operate the mill. A 
large portion of the remaining 18,000,000 
cords of waste serves no useful purpose, and 
in the majority of cases its disposal actually 
costs the mill both time and money, and is 
a source of danger and inconvenience. 

The purposes of this report are to point 
out the extent to which the 


in that year (54,600 feet a day, 275 days a 
year) and these 540 mills cut about 34 per- 
cent of the total amount of lumber sawed. 
It is probable that very few mills cutting 
less than 54,600 feet a day have steel burn- 
ers, and from the reports received it de- 
velops that 40 percent of the larger mills 
have them. In other words, it seems justi- 
fied to assume that the number of steel 
burners in the United States is 40 percent 
of 540, or 220. Probably three out of four 
of the mills that are not equipped with 
burners have pits of some kind in which 
the waste is burned. There are two gen- 
eral classes of waste-burning devices—the 


steel burner and the pit. Each of these 


veyors: The cable conveyor and the chain 
conveyor. The former is frequently sup- 
plied with round conveying clamps, while 
the latter usually has wooden flights bolted 
on at intervals. The framework of the con- 
veyor is generally of wood and the trough 
is almost invariably lined with steel. The 
last section of a burner conveyor is made of 
steel to prevent combustion, and it is com- 
mon practice to make the last tower of a 
pit conveyor of steel as well, and in ease the 
conveyor travels clear over the pit both 


inner and outer towers are of steel. The 
photograph illustrates a typical open 
burner with brick fire wall and metal 
tower. 


The cost of the two types 





disposal of waste is a burden, 
and to offer some suggestions 
on the possibilities of con- 
verting this liability into an 
asset, by the utilization of 
the waste in various ways. 
In order to obtain the data 
upon whieh to base the re- 
port, form letters requesting 
the information desired were 
sent to typical mills through- 
out the United States, to 
ianufacturers of burners 
to various insurance 
companies. The mills to 
which sehedules were sent 
are in general large mills; that is to say, 
they eut with few exceptions over 50,000 
fect a day. For the sake of convenience, 
«!| data have been reduced to a uniform 
basis, which is that of a mill eutting 100,000 
‘t in ten hours, and operating 275 days a 
‘ar. This will be spoken of throughout 
‘report as the ‘‘standard mill.’’ 
‘here are several methods of disposing of 
ste in common use. In many eases there 
1 local fuel market which ean be sup 
ed by the slabwood and other waste; in 
evs there is a light or power market, 
ch ean be taken eare of by means of 
‘rie current generated from wood fuel. 
still other cases the waste can be sold 
iilp mills or to distillation plants. How- 
. the most common way is uiidoubtedly 
». ‘eans of the fire pit or burner; or by 
* in low places in the yard by means 
lavings or log cuttings. 
“e census report for 1900 shows that 
were only 540 mills in the United 
's that eut more than 15,000,000 feet 
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WASTE BURNER OF PIT TYVE, WITH FIRE WALL 


may again be divided into two sub-classes. 


‘The steel burner may be brick-lined or it 


may be waterjacketed; the pit may have 
a fire wall, or it may be simply an open 
dump, with no protection whatever for the 
mill and lumber. 

The burner consists principally of three 
parts: A shell 20 to 30 feet in diameter, 
and 60 to 80 feet high; a fuel grate near 
the bottom, and a spark screen across the 
top. When lined with brick the lining ex- 
tends at least 25 feet above the grates, and 
when water-jacketed the jacket may extend 
up considerably farther than this. 

Little need be said about the pit, except 
that when it is provided with a fire wall the 
latter is at least 20 feet high and extends 
well around the pit on that side which is 
nearest the mill and yard. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

No matter what style of burner or pit is 
used there must be some kind of conveying 
svstem to convey the refuse from the mill. 
There are, in general, two types of con- 


of steel burners is about the 
same; the actual cost varies 
greatly with different condi- 
tions, the main variables be- 
ing the freight charge and 
the erection costs. 
standard mill 
sumed a_ eost, of 
$10,625; this ar- 
rived at by averaging and 
the reports of 
twenty mills, and does not 
inelude the cost of the econ 
veyor. 


For our 
have 
erected, 
has been 


we as- 





weighing 


An attempt was made to 
ascertain the of 
under different conditions, but 
there seems to be very little real knowl- 
edge on the subject. So far as could be 
ascertained, the normal capacity varies 
from one to three cubie feet of wood an 
hour per square foot of grate area, depend- 
ing upon the kind of wood burned and its 
moisture condition. 


capacity 
burners 


With ordinary conif- 
erous wood, which is not water-soaked, the 
capacity will be highest, while such woods 
as cypress in a water soaked condition will 
reduce the capacity to its lowest limit. 

Burners are not commonly used on hard- 
woods, but the capacity is estimated to be 
about two cubic feet a square foot of grate 
surface an hour. The usual method of ex- 
pressing the capacity of burners is in thou- 
of feet length of 
Thus a burner twenty-five feet in 


sands cut in a certain 
time. 
diameter should take eare of our standard 
The fol- 


lowing table shows recommended practice 


mill, under average conditions. 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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A Big Family " 
That is Making Good 


simply because we had explicit faith in all these woods that 
comprise our family and years ago foresaw that day when the 
busy factory buyer would want to delegate a specialist to supply 
him regularly with dependable grades of 


Birch, Maple, Basswood 
Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash 


Every man in our organization knows the good qualities of every member 
in our wood family and any time you need Northern Hardwoods for an 
especially good job we want to prove this. 


Particularly if you run a retail yard, for you'll often find it mighty convenient 
and economical to order mixed cars of Hemlock, Tamarack and White 
Pine with a jag of Flint Brand Maple Flooring to make weight. 


Let us tell you about it. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Wholesalers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


LUMBER C° 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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facture 114 Dif. f eren 
wor We will name ty. 


Qe some very low prices on the “Ge, 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”"x1 2” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
Y. 45,000 ft. 3-8”x1 >” Clear Quartered D % 
2 Red Oak Flooring < 
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Write for Prices 


D. Young 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Tanners Are Greatly in Need of 
Hemlock Bark 


In previous seasons, as a rule, producers of hemlock 
bark have been largely at the mercy of the tanners. 
Prices were dictated that were often not remunerative 
for the labor of peeling and many thousand cords of 
hemlock bark have been wasted with the slabs in lumber 
manufacture. Prices of $6 down to $5 and even down 
to $4 a cord have been common. 

The present situation is different. The supply of que- 
bracho from the Argentine is materially reduced at the 
Present time; not, it is understood, because of decreased 
Production but because of lack of bottoms in which to 
ship. There has been a considerable recent increase in 
the capacity of plants devoted to the manufacture of 
chestnut oak extract in the South; but while in the past 
tanners have used the other sources of supply for tannin 
a8 an exeuse for beating down the price of hemlock bark 
the fact is that hemlock is essential as a mixture with 
the other extracts for the production of a number of 
portant tans in leather. It is not practical entirely to 
Teplace it, 

As a consequence, tanners at the present time wish 
that they had accumulated in the form of extract some 
of the bark that they have permitted to go to waste in 
~ past. They are offering up to $9.25 a cord for hem- 
ts >ark in Michigan at the present time, and say that 

‘sis as high as they can pay, although some operators 
are holding for $12, 
oe getting out of chestnut extract wood is a year- 

operation and is also, in many localities, largely 





a farmers’ project. It serves to fill in the slack seasons 
of agricultural work. The hemlock bark peel in the 
North, on the other hand, usually comes at a time when 
farm labor is at a premium and the labor question is, 
therefore, a more serious one. Nevertheless, many pro- 
ducers of hemlock logs will undoubtedly this year save 
their bark who formerly have allowed it to remain 
unpeeled. This has been in the past a serious economic 
forest waste for which the hemlock producers have not 
been responsible. The blame rests rather with the com- 
bination or understanding which is strongly suspected 
to have existed among the larger buyers of bark. 





American Architecture Is Lacking in 


Proper Expression 


The Craftsman has started a series of studies of 
American architecture, the first being contributed by 
Bertram Goodhue. He says little about building but 
a good deal about art, and complains of the inflnence 
of trade unions. Among other things in this connec- 
tion he says,— 

‘¢Today instead of having skilled craftsmen to work 
with the architect and builder we have the unions, 
who not only are not skilled workers but have no 
respect for skill, no respect for art, and who are ex- 
tremely destructive if left to themselves in any way.’’ 

And again a little further on he says,— 

‘‘Tt is difficult to get a workman to do anything 
that is not of the ordinary, the commonplace. His 
standard is the smoothing off of all his work. This 
is as true in carpentering, joinery, in masonry as it is 
in stone laying. It is almost impossible to get into 
a structure that irregularity which expresses indi- 
viduality, which to the artist is a very precious thing; 
but to the workman in stone, wood or plaster it is 
something to be overcome—it is ‘punk’ work.’’ 

Speaking of the relation of the architect to the 
building, this writer says— 

‘“‘Tf the architect is to take all the responsibility 
of designing and planning a house, if he must have all 
the expense and labor of plans and elevations and 
working drawings, it is impossible for him to accom- 
plish very many buildings in a year; and the only way 
in which the community can absorb the full value of 
what the architect does is, as a matter of fact, almost 
to do away with the architect. We should have to 
revert to, or progress into, a time when people were 
largely responsible for the plan and construction of 
their own homes. 

‘‘T remember some years ago in the Southwest, 
where I was doing some work, meeting an architect, a 
half-breed called Zafrino. He was not a trained 
artist, he knew nothing at all about mathematical 
plans and elevations, but whén people wanted help 
for their churches or their homes he would go with 
them to the site, very slowly, for he was very lame; 
then resting against whatever was at hand he would 
take his cane and in the dust about him he would draw 
the first floor plan, and the workmen, the craftsmen, 
I should say, would work out all the details them- 
selves. He had no help for them along this line. When 
the first floor was completed he would draw for them, 
on the earth, the second floor. This was his method, 
whether he was planning a small house or what he 
fancied to be a Gothic church. The burden of adjust- 
ment of all details was left to the artisans or to the 
people whose home was being developed. It is a 
simple and primitive method, and if employed today 
an architect could ‘design’ many homes with but 
little effort. I do not advocate the plan, I do not 
prophesy for its acceptance in the future, but I am 
sure it lessened time and expense for the architect 
and the owner. It would also carry great weight in 
the development of individuality in building—that no 
one can gainsay.’’ 

Regarding the development of a national architec- 
ture, Mr. Goodhue says that there is in America no 
typical climate, landscape or civilization. Human 
temperaments are as different in Maine and Cali- 
fornia as is the landscape. He states that western 
architecture, which shows Spanish influence, is par- 
ticularly suitable, while the classic Renaissance type, 
which dominates in the East, he fears must be modified 
or radically made over before it is at all suitable. 
For this reason he believes that architecture will show, 
for many years to come, a great variety of individual 
and local expression. 


Shall Congress Give Away Our Great- 


est National Resource ? 

Gifford Pinchot is entitled to be regarded as an 
authority on conservation. He says that the Meyers bill 
now pending in the United States Senate would enable 
the water power interests ‘‘to occupy and exploit the 
Grand Canyon itself—the greatest natural wonder on 
this continent.’’ Mr. Pinchot says too: ‘‘The water 
power interests want everything or nothing. In the last 
eight years they have killed eight water power develop- 
ment bills that were fair both to the corporations and 
to the public. What the people need is water power de- 
velopment on equitable terms without further delay.’’ 

The trouble is that the people do not care. They waste 
their breath and energy charging fraud by the early 
railroad promoters and beneficiaries of big land grants; 
they read with avidity the tales of graft that appear in 
the newspapers, graft that permeates municipal, State 
and Federal affairs; they have much to say about ‘‘ pork’’ 
in Congress, but they are not interested in the attempt 
to steal the country’s greatest natural resource remaining 
today the property of all the people. 

There is no doubt whatever that, as Mr. Pinchot says, 
‘‘the water power interests are determined to have all 
or nothing.’’ As far as the Senate is concerned the 
Shields bill giving away the water powers of American 
navigable streams practically without consideration has 
been enacted into law. It has not passed the House, 
however, and there remains the opportunity of substi- 
tuting for it in the House the provisions of the Ferris 
bill, which has twice passed that body. : 

The water powers of the country are a tremendous 
asset and ought to be developed rapidly. They ought not, 
however, to be regarded as the legitimate boodle of cer- 
tain interests that are hammering harder than ever be- 
fore to get the kind of legislation they want through the 
present Congress, fearing that in the event of failure at 
this session a change of administration may upset their 
plans. 





An Example of the Wrong Sort of 
Trade Extension 


As has repeatedly been pointed out by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, standard mill construction affords one of 
the most important outlets for the sale of high grade 
structural lumber and timbers. It is a type of construe- 
tion that meets with the distinct approval of the best 
underwriting interests, enjoys the lowest of insurance 
rates when properly protected by automatic sprinklers, 
has the advantage of quick erection, ample carrying 
capacity ete., and, when proper materials are used, 
assures the owner of maximum durability in proportion 
to the volume of the investment. 

The illustration published in this week’s issue, page 36, 
tells a startling story of the reasons why reinforced 
concrete and steel frame types of construction are making 
heavy inroads and why many owners, architects and 
building contractors are advocating these types of con- 
struction and bitterly opposing the use of wood. 

Producers of high grade southern yellow pine will 
agree, of course, that this example should not be regarded 
as a reflection upon standard mill construction, but they 
ean not overlook the fact that the owner of a property 
that has depreciated tremendously in value because of 
the deterioration of yellow pine lumber that was bought 
in good faith and supposed to be of suitable quality is 
bound to regret the use of wood and is sure to advise his 
friends and business associates to use other materials. 
Neither can they overlook the fact that the architect who 
has had an experience or two of this sort becomes fearful 
of the dangers of wood construction and goes over to 
other materials, blaming the best of structural lumber for 
the unfortunate results accruing from the use of inferior 
material. 

It is time that every producer of structural material 
shall take home to himself this fact: The manufacture 
of timbers like the piece shown on page 36 is a menace 
to the lumber industry. Their sale is probably doing 


more to give wood construction an unmerited but never- 
theless unfavorable reputation than all other consider- 
ations put together. 
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Seeking the Old Songs of the Lumber- 
jack and the River Driver 


A western AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
suggests that the old ballads of the lumberjack and river 
driver should be preserved, and that this publication 
is the proper medium for the publication and collection 
of these ballads. 


subscriber of the 


Such songs have a historical and lit- 
erary interest; and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
glad indeed to open its columns to any such contributions. 
The subscriber in the present instance cites two songs 
in particular that he would like to see reproduced; one 
with the lines: ‘‘ Now, boys, if you will rest I will sing 


to you a song. It is all about the pine woods, boys, and 


how we get along. And the other one contained the 
words: 


hold.’’ 


Do you, gentle reader, recall the complete words of 


‘*Tt was so cold our pike poles we could scarcely 


these two songs and, if so, will you not send them in 
for the 
of your 


this subseriber, the edification 


and the 


satisfaction of 


fellow lumbermen entertainment of 


future lumbermen ? 





A Publicity Scheme That Is Vicious 
and Archaic 

A lumber trade publication devotes considerable space 
on its editorial page to an article discussing the per- 
what it is pleased to call ‘‘A 
New Advertising Scheme.’’ 


nicious influence of 
The scheme and the dis- 
cussion involve furnishing free letterheads to retail 
lumber dealers, such letterheads being provided by 
manufacturers of patent roofings, wall boards etc., and 
carrying the advertising matter of the manufacturer 
furnishing them as well as the name and address of 
the dealer to whom they are furnished. 

Had the contemporary referred to this as the origi- 
nal advertising scheme it would have been nearer the 
facts. 


free letterheads for so many years that nearly every- 


Retail lumber dealers have been using these 


body in the trade has forgotten when the practice 
began, and it is equally prevalent and equally vicious 
in other lines of business. It belongs in the same 
advertising category with the concern that will paint 
the farmer’s barn free of charge if he will permit 
billboard. It 


is in the same high class advertising category with 


one side of the barn to be used for a 


sandwiches and souvenir pencils. The acceptance and 


use of such free stationery by any dealer are apt to 


brand him in the eyes of his customers and in the 


eyes of the trade as a relic of the dark age of mer- 
chandising. 





Brings Out Interesting Points on the 
Promotion of Lumber 


The Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers has 
published, and is distributing through its members, a 


Association of 


booklet on ‘‘The Value of Lumber in Home Building,’’ 
written by Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahog: 
Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN believes that this is a good thing to do, and con- 
fesses to considerable admiration for the manner in which 
it has been done in the present instance. Mr. Klumph 
has written very interestingly on his subject, presenting 
old and well known facts in an interesting way, and also 
saying some facts about lumber that are, perhaps, not 
generally known even among lumbermen themselves. 
Regarding the durability of this material, Mr. Klumph, 
of course, refers to the well known early colonial frame 
houses, which are still standing; but does not need to go 
outside of his home city for all of these illustrations, 
since there are houses in Cleveland nearly a century 
old and still, of excellent 


makes nine points in favor of wood as a building ma- 


course, in condition. He 
terial, which may be briefly summarized as follows: First, 
availability; second, ease of moving, remodeling or re- 
pairing wooden structures; third, strength of wood com- 
pared with weight; fourth, ease of working; fifth, a good 
non-conductor of heat and electricity, and a non-con- 
ductor of moisture as compared with concrete and brick; 
sixth, beauty of figure; seventh, wood offers a peculiar 
combination of strength, toughness and elasticity. 

‘“As an illustration, imagine, if you can, a baseball 
bat or golf club or axhandle of anything but wood.’’ 

Eighth, 
cheaper than 


wood as a construction material is much 


any other material; ninth, buildings of 
wood offer ready opportunity for changing the color 
scheme as desired. 

This writer makes an interesting point as to the value 
It is, of 
course, well known that the wrecking of a concrete strue- 
ture is very unprofitable. 


of salvage in tearing down a wooden building. 


Old brick may be used over 





again, but it is very difficult to clean them of mortar. 
On this question of salvage Mr. Klumph says: 

‘Recently one of Cleveland’s public school buildings 
underwent some changes in construction and the original 
floor joists were taken out after having been in the 
building forty-five years. They were in just as good con- 
dition as the day they were placed in the building, in the 
year 1869, and were found to have a value six times their 
original cost. 

‘*Many old homes are being torn down at the present. 
time which have stood for generations and nearly every 
piece of lumber is being used in the construction of a new 
dwelling, and so it will prove true with homes being con- 
structed today of good lumber-—when razed fifty or seven- 
ty-five years from now the owner will be able to reap a 
good price for the lumber used therein.’’ 

In connection with this question of salvage value this 
writer also makes another important point as follows: 

‘*Tt is well for the city home builder to bear in mind 
that city homes can not be sure of long life. The sur- 
roundings of any neighborhood change rapidly and_ it 
otten becomes necessary to either move or raze a dwell- 


ing. No home can be moved so easily as a frame build- 
ing. No building, when razed, produces so large a salvage 


as one constructed of wood; thus wood becomes the 
most practical material to be used for home construc- 
tion in the cities.’ 

The writer reviews the facts regarding wood in fire 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been largely in- 
strumental in developing, showing that in average fire 
experience wooden buildings compare favorably with other 
types of construction and that the statements against 
wood in this regard are very largely exaggerated. In this 
connection he says: 

‘*Prominent fire experts testify that there is no build- 
ing so safe for a firemdn to enter when the building 
in question is burning as one constructed of wood. Joists 
and studding hold their place until almost entirely con- 
sumed and in probably 98 percent of all fires the wooden 
frame work is merely charred and not consumed by 
flames.’’ 

The distribution of a booklet of this sort among the 
ordinary users of lumber will undoubtedly have a bene- 
ficial effect in giving them a greater respect for the 
wood and a 


greater appreciation of its various ad- 


vantages. 





A Kind of Preparedness Essential to 
Good Retailing 


To be aggressive to a fault is possible in any business, 
and every business man knows of a number of instances 
in which eagernegs to make a sale has defeated its own 
But while to overdo this is possible, it is 
acknowledged to be true that the business that is not 
Much 
is spoken and written in these days of trade extension, 
and usually the term means finding new uses for lumber 


purpose. 


aggressive stands to lose even the trade it has. 


and pushing these uses, thus actually making sales 
that without the extension effort never would have been 
made at all. This is very much worth while, but in doing 
it a retailer ought to take care not to forget about the 
business that is going to go somewhere anyway—the’ 
business that does not have to be created but that does 
have to be won. 

A common saying among retailers is that if given a 
chance to figure any retailer can beat any catalog price. 
This may be somewhat too sweeping a statement, but it 
indicates that if trade actually comes to a retailer he 
will be able to handle it. The. weak link, then, must be 
in getting a line on prospects, in finding what building is 
going to be done. 

A certain amount of business will come to each retailer 
whether he does anything to find it or not. This busi- 
ness will be the backbone of his trade, but he will need 
more than a backbone if his yard is to be a going, suc- 
He will need his share of the business 
that springs up unexpectedly and that will go to almost 
any concern that goes out after it and offers the right 
This of the 
important functions of a retailing organization—the 
locating of business in time to make a bid for it. 


cessful concern. 


kind of service and fair prices. is one 


A wide personal acquaintance is a good thing. Infor- 
mation will come from the least expected quarters. Sys- 
tematic following of building permits will help. Obser- 


vation of new cellar excavations, acquaintance with ma- 
sons and architects, arrangements made with a number of 
friends in various lines of business to report such build- 
ing as they learn of, frequent trips through the country, 
casual calls in business offices—all these things and a 
good many others will help. Yard men who will keep 
eyes and ears open are real assets. While an automobile 
is not an absolute necessity in all places, it helps by mak- 
ing possible long and rapid trips through the country or. 
the suburbs of a city. 

Sometimes the thing most needed is for the manager to 
begin thinking about this thing more anxiously and 
steadily; for it is surprising how many tips come to the 
man who thinks much and earnestly about any subject. 


— 


Notable Changes in Hardwood Grading 
Rules Are Proposed 

Received somewhat too late for careful analysis this 
week, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes in ful! on 
pages 37, 38 and 39 the recommendations of the con mit 
tee on grading rules covering proposed changes i: in- 
spection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber \ sso. 
ciation, to be acted upon at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Chicago June 15 and 16. 

Casual examination of these proposals shows that they 
contain many changes of the utmost importance to the 
hardwood trade, including’ producers, wholesalers and 
consumers. They represent the results of a tremendous 
amount of hard work by the committee and merit the 
very careful consideration of every interested hard ood 
man. 





Wire Rope Scarcity Has an Influence 
on Lumber Purchasing 

Much has been published regarding the crippling of 
various industries during the last year because of their 
inability to get raw material, supplies and equipment. 
Practically everything the lumber manufacturer or log- 
ger buys has advanced in price anywhere from 20 to 100 
percent. However, as long as he can get his equi;ment 
and supplies at some price he will be able to operate 
and probably be able to absorb the increased cost by ad- 
vanced price. But a difficulty that stares the manufae- 
turer of the west Coast in the face threatens to become 
serious—a severe shortage in the supply of wire rope. 

Wire rope is an essential of most importance in all 
logging operations on the Pacific coast. Great quantities 
of this steel product are used at all times. At the pres- 
ent time the United States is the world’s market for wire 
and many other steel products and the demand is very 
much in advance of the supply. Well known manufae- 
turers of wire rope say there is no immediate hope for 
a betterment in conditions. New uses for wire rope have 
sprung up much in excess of any addjtional output from 
the factories. Many factories that have contracts from 
Europe for steel billets are unable to get them, even at 
prices in advance of their contracts. Prices quoted big 
buyers of wire rope a year ago were 60, 10 and 5 off list, 
while today they are from 32% up. 
predicts that the price will go to list. Wire rope manv- 
facturers say that it is not altogether improbable that 
logging operations on the Pacifie coast may be curtailed 
because of the inability of the operators to get wire rope. 

This is one of the many features of the situation that 
make it impossible to estimate the future of the lumber 
market. It would seem that in the face of the general 
trend of business the wise buyer will place his orders for 


One manufacturer 


lumber well ahead. 





Where Dealer and Producer Are Trying 
to Co-operate, But Not Successfully 


A retail lumber dealer who is much interested in the 
trade work of certain of the lumber 
ciations and who would like to participate in that work 
and to do his part to extend the use of wood in his 
territory has presented to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 4 
curious problem that may perhaps have troubled other 
dealers similarly situated. 


extension Aass0- 


This dealer’s business is principally with farmers, and 
it happens that his yard is located in a town that is not 
a rural free delivery center, the result being that his 
farmer customers get their mail in nearly every instance 
via a rural free delivery route that terminates at neigh: 
boring towns where there are retail yards. The yards 
in these nearby towns have respected this dealer's terri 
tory as a rule, but whenever one of his farmer customers 
answers an advertisement and gives his R. F. D. address 
the lumber association that is advertising invariabls sends 
the correspondence to the dealer through whose tow! 
the mail is handled, the result being that the comp!aining 
retailer receives practically no codperation from the 


organizations that are advertising to his customers, while 
neighboring dealers are getting numerous inquiries relat 


ing to business in his territory. 
Of course it is perfectly natural for the trade extensiol 


department of any of the lumber associations to assume 
that where a farmer or other inquirer gives an sddress 


who is loc:ted at 
ie able 


on a certain rural route the dealer 
the terminus of that rural route is most likely to 


to handle that inquiry. In the ease referred te, how 
ever, such inference, natural as it seems, is not in accord 
with the facts, and apparently no remedy is a ailable 


excepting such as can be worked out of an agivemen! 


between the dealers themselves, who, if they are + neerely 
desirous of furthering the use »f wood, will refra'n 170" 


encroaching on each other’s territory in the han:‘iing of 
such inquiries. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SASSAFRAS WANTED 

an you tell us where we can buy sassafras in carload 
quintities? We have tried a half dozen mills in the South, 
i. none of them has any. We will appreciate any informa- 
tien you can give us.—INQuIRY No, 95. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not at the present 
moment give a source of supply for this wood in carload 
quantities, but the publication of this inquiry will prob- 
ally bring offers of it—EDbrror. | 


USE OF PAINT TO PREVENT CHECKING OF 
TIMBER 

\ few years ago there used to be parties who advertised 
an preparation to keep logs and timbers from checking; we 
think it was called “Lorrac” or. something very near this, 
‘ as we are desirous of getting in communication with 
these parties we were wondering if you would be able to 
furnish us their address. 


1 








a 


| Lorrack is a German paint used for painting the ends 
of timber, but any sort of cheap paint will answer as 
well. The only purpose of the paint is to close the pores 
at the end of the timber, preventing the rapid seasoning 
of the timber near the end due to the fact that moisture 
cain eseape more rapidly in the direction of the pores 
than crosswise-of the structure of the wood. A _ paint 
consisting of ordinary clay ground in linseed oil would 
probably answer as well as any other, and certainly an 
ochre paint would do the work in good shape. A cheap 
red paint is ordinarily used, however, because of its ex- 
cellent appearance; although many forms of red colors 
have advanced greatly in price due to the war.—EbITor. | 





A CARLOAD ESTIMATE TABLE FOR MOLDINGS 


I have considerable trouble in the selling of my moldings 
which every other salesman who sells moldings must also 
experience; and that is in determining the quantity of 
moldings which will go into a carload. In a mixed order 
for yarious patterns of moldings it is necessary to do a 
good deal of figuring to determine the relationship between 
the lineal measurement of moldings and their equivalent 
contents board measure. It happens that I use the Official 
Molding Book, but in territory where the Standard Molding 
sjook is used the same problem applies to it. What is 
needed is a table showing for each molding pattern the num- 
ber of board feet contained in 100 or 1,000 lineal feet of 
that pattern, with which figure the total quantity, board 
measure, of an order of molding could be figured and the 
proper quantity for a carload determined.—INQuIRY No. 83. 

| It should be very easy to get up a table meeting this 
need provided there are a sufficient number of salesmen 
who require it. How many salesmen are there who would 
be willing to pay as much as 25 cents for a table to be 
pasted in the back of the molding book, stating for each 
pattern of molding its board measure factor? To produce 
a single copy of such a table might cost $5 or $10.— 
Epi Tor. | 





A SECTIONAL BOWLING PIN 


It might interest you to know something about an article 
that the writer nas patented. I have reference to the bowl- 
ing pin. In the past all pins have been made of one solid 
piece of maple wood. In years gone by it was an easy matter 
to get pins of stock sufliciently air seasoned to meet all 
requirements. Now, it is getting to be a matter of conjecture 
relative to the future of the bowling pin. Maple lumber is 
ieing used in great quantities for different lines; this natu- 
rally has a tendency to diminish the supply. The firm manu- 
lucturing and handling practically all the pins used has 
immense holdings of maple sufficient to insure the game pins 
for several years. This will not last always. it requires a piece 
of maple over 5 inches square outside the heart for a select 
league pin. This means large trees. Another fact is, that 
there are so many pins used that it is impossible for the 
stock sufficiently to air season that the pins may be dry 
enough to use. Consequently there is great discontent over 
pilis being overweight and green and not being sufliciently 
seasoned, Many substitutes have been tried out and found 
Wanting. One peculiar feature of the game is that there is 
ie material that will properly replace maple. The reason 
for this is that this stock is very resonant and resilient ; the 
nei who roll like to hear the “ring” of maple. To get a 
correct ring, it is absolutely necessary that the timber be 
rectiy seasoned. It is acknowledged by best authorities 

it is next to an impossibility to kiln dry properly this 
lcovy stock. It perhaps has been accomplished, not, how- 
ever, without some loss in checking. Maple is a peculiar 
st owing to its being very fine grained and the pores are 

small. Another fact that is important is that the 

\ivevican Bowling Congress has enacted rules governing the 

s and weight of pins. No pin can use their stamp of 

roval without compliance to the rules and regulations 
£ rhning the game. 

“he writer never was inside a bowling alley until after his 
ception of the idea of a sectional bowling pin. Naturally 
idea was scoffed at and ridiculed by many. The idea 
ven considering the possibility of gluing together sections 
iaple that would stand the abuse that pins receive was 

© itself ridiculous. Such was the general opinion. ‘The 

reads differently now. We have a sectional pin that 
proved its worth. We had many obstacles to contend 

. & great deal of expense renewing early breakage and 

ing it on the market. It is now acknowledged as a 
or in the game. The breakage the second season was 

than 1 percent of the output. 
his pin is constructed of six pieces of six quarter maple, 
venter core of two pieces, surroundec. with four wings, 

‘nting the slash grain to the ball. Every pin is abso- 

y true to A. B. C. requirements; in fact, it is the only 

now extant that complies absolutely with all require- 

‘s. It has all the essential features and is now per- 
‘ed and in great demand. This pin is covered by letters 
ent in the United States and Canada. Another feature 

be added, an ebonized and hardened bottom, patent 

‘lied for. This article is the only legitimate substitute for 
solid pin, and it will eventually replace the solid pin 

‘vely, owing to the fact that heavy stock is diminishing 

ry year, 


| 
I 
| 


|The above communication is of interest in the lumber 


industry chiefly as indicating the trend toward built-up 
construction. More and more is it coming to pass, in 
many lines of manufacture from wood as a raw material, 
that a piece or member or complete construction that 
was formerly fabricated from a single piece of wood 
is now built up of a number of pieces glued together 
or dovetailed together in some fashion. This method 
of construction offers the economy of being able to use 
small instead of large pieces of material, and very often 
offers also some advantage of construction. Probably the 
chief advantage of laminated construction is that the 
tendency of the initial pieces of wood to warp is neu- 
tralized by gluing them to each other in the completed 
structure. In this case of the sectional bowling pin it 
will be noticed that it gives an opportunity to oppose 
the grain of the wood to wear at the most favorable 
angle upon all four sides of the pin. 

Laminated construction will come more and more into 
use as wood becomes scarcer and scarcer and higher in 
price and a greater opportunity for economy as to 
manipulation is offered. This principle will be carried 
out in progressive detail to the point where shavings 
and sawdust will be compressed into what might appro- 
priately be termed ‘‘synthetic lumber.’’ This is, of 
course, being done at the present time to some extent; 
but some day, in the probably distant future, it may be 
possible in some such way to effect a utilization of all 
the sawdust and shavings waste involved in the present 
methods of manufacturing and working wood.—EbITor. | 





RECOVERING SUNKEN LOGS 


I have acquired the land surrounding a small lake upon 
which a sawmill was located a number of years ago. The 
sawmill burned and was abandoned, with a considerable 
quantity of fine logs of excellent size and quality, still sunken 
in the lake, probably 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 feet. Tlow does 
one go about salvaging logs under such conditions? About 
what is the approximate cost of the work? Is the lumber 
from such logs salable? Any information will be greatly 
appreciated.— Inquiry No, 68. 


[This inquiry was referred to James Gow, the veteran 
lumber manufacturer of Muskegon, Mich., because of 
the fact that the recovery of sunken logs in the river 
and lake at that point has been carried on for a number 
of years. Mr. Gow writes as follows: 

Replying to yours of the 10th, asking information regard- 
ing raising of logs from a lake, we raise all kinds from the 
Muskegon Lake as well as we do from the river of the 
same name, although our methods are a little different. On 
the lake we use what are called floats that are made of 
good floating timber, and they have chains with dogs fast- 
ened on the float to hold the sunken logs raised. On the 
float is a winch that has a good line for purpose of hauling 
the log from the bottom to the surface, which then is 
dogged to the float. After locating the log, skidding tongs 
are fastened to,.the line on the winch and dropped over the 
log and drawn up. On the river we use a large scow, prop- 
erly fitted up with hoisting engine ete., which pulls the 
logs from the bottom of the river and places them in pile 
on the banks for drying. We would advise anyone who has 
the amount of logs to raise that you mention in your letter 
to come to Muskegon and see the operations, as he could get 
far better information than he could by anyone writing. 
We expect to be operating in about a month now, and we 
would be perfectly willing to take extra pains with anyone 
desiring to obtain such information.—JAMES Gow LUMBER 
CoMPANY, by Gow, president, Muskegon, Mich, 

As to the quality of lumber manufactured from sunken 
logs, such logs which have been totally immersed in 
water usually show no ill effects, as usually they are per- 
fectly preserved. There may be some damage and dis- 
coloration to the sap wood, and it is usually necessary 
to clean the exterior of the logs thoroughly to remove 
sand and grit before sawing. One physical effect upon 
the quality of the lumber is said to be that when thor- 
oughly seasoned it has less tendency to shrink and swell 
than lumber cut from fresh, green logs. Lumber of 
proper, clear quality cut from such logs should, there- 
fore, be desirable for pattern lumber, which commands 
a high price.—EbITor. | 





FULL AND PART LOAD EFFICIENCY OF STEAM 
ENGINES 


Will you please answer the following questions and oblige: 
Suppose we need 100 horsepower to run our sawmill. Which 
would require the most steam to do the work, a 100-horse- 
power engine, a 125-horsepower engine or a 150-horsepower 
engine? Suppose the engines to be ail the same make and 
alike, except for size and power. In other words, does a 
large engine require the same amount of steam, or more or 
less steam than a smaller engine of the same kind, to do the 
same amount of work, or run the same machinery? If we 
have a 150-horsepower engine and require it to do but 100- 
horsepower labor what effect does it have to shut or partly 
shut the port holes? Would tnat be advisable? Which has 
the more friction per horsepower, a large engine or a smaller 
one: that is, the 150-horsepower engine doing 100-horse- 
power work or a 100-horsepower engine doing 100-horse- 
power work? 

A reliable answer to these questions will be apreciated.— 
R. F. Gipes & Son, Iron River, Mich. 

[This writer is not a steam engineer and must reply 
to the question from the standpoint of natural physics 
rather than of steam engineering technic. The full load 
efficiency of an explosion engine is much greater than 
its part load efficiency, but this is not true in the same 
degree in steam engine practice. If a steam engine is 
working at part load it means that there is less pressure 
of steam upon the piston during the stroke, which means 
again that the pressure of steam at the discharge point 
is lowered and that there has been, therefore, a more com- 
plete expansion of the steam. This would seem to point 


to a greater theoretical efficiency under part load. On 
the other hand, the volume of steam required to do a 
given amount of work is subject to greater heat loss if 
working in a large cylinder than in a small one and the 
friction loss in an engine which may perhaps be only 12 
percent when working at full load does not correspond- 
ingly decrease at part load and the percentage is, there 
fore, increased to 20 percent or more. Conditions of 
lubrication being equal, there is always a greater frie- 
tion loss in moving the larger weight of machinery. 
Reducing the size of the inlet port in a steam engine 


has a throttling effect which is similar to the effect pro- 


duced at the throttle valve when the engine is being 
operated with the valve only partly open. There is no 
reason for reducing the size of the discharge port under 
part load—in fact, there is less back pressure upon an 
engine at part load than full load, because the volume 
of steam discharge is smaller, and there is, therefore, 
less friction involved in its passage through the discharge 
pipe.—EDITor. | 





SAVING THE OLD TIME LUMBERJACKS’ SONGS 


You will find enclosed a clipping advising the preserva 
tion of American ballads. The idea of course is a good 
one and it has occurred to me that, if not already done, 
measures should be taken to collect the chantey songs we 
used to hear in the old days and which we no longer run 
across. No doubt some old woodsmen might recall them. 
I remember especially one starting out something like this: 
“Now, boys, if you will listen I will sing to you a song. 
It is all about the pine woods, boys, and how we get along.” 
Then follows a long and accurate narrative of the method 
of logging in those days, in simple and touching language. 
There were also songs to tell of the drives in the early 
spring on the rivers when “It was so cold our pike poles we 
scarce could hold.” Then some of these songs told of the 
daring deeds done in shooting over the dams while riding 
on a log; particularly I recall at Big Rapids, Mich. 

The music was not grand opera, but it was simple and 
plaintive. I would give a good deal to hear it again. 

If the words and music of these chantey songs are col 
lected, would you kindly tell me where I could secure copies ? 
If there is no such collection, could you start one? 

You could do this better than any other agency I can 
think of. Your journal is probably as old as I am, and I 
recall that my father was a subscriber when it was pub- 
lished in Saginaw under another name. You also reach 
more ‘of the old time lumbermen than any other journal and 
so an appeal for these old songs would bring greater re 
sults.—C. FE. Haak. 

[The clipping to which the letter refers calls attention 
to the fact that America might have a ballad literature 
worth recording and preserving. A writer in the Musical 
Quarterly, Prof. C. A. Smith, tells of the work that has 
been done by volunteer ballad societies in locating and 
preserving folk songs. A total of 142 have been secured 
for preservation since 1914, the year in which the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education suggested such a collection. 

Most of the ballads were found in the southern States, 
in Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia. New England 
songs have already been well preserved and there are 
plenty of songs of the plains. 

It is a peculiar fact, however, that, as has long been 
noted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there is no colleec- 
tion of the songs of the lumberjack and river driver, and 
every attempt to collect such songs has met with little 
response, despite the fact that these old chanteys are 
picturesque and have historical value, preserving the 
traditions of the woods workers of the past. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad indeed to 
reproduce any of these songs if its subscribers will send 
them in. Perhaps if someone will suggest a few lines, 
as Mr. Haak has in his letter, someone else may be able 
to supply the missing words.—EpiTor. | 


KILNS FOR FINAL DRYING OF LUMBER 


We are interested in putting in a new kiln for kiln-drying 
different kinds of lumber and would like to know if you can 
give us the following information : 

Is a progressive kiln, heated by hot air and forced draft 
with return ducts, suitable for kiln drying both hard and 
soft woods on two lines of track, one line carrying hardwood 
and the other line carrying softwood, so that the hardwood 
could have more time than that required by the other line, 
which would carry mostly softwood ? 

Do you consider the unit kiln, heated by hot air, as effi 
cient as the progressive kiin? This, you understand, is for 
a woodworking plant making house finish, and therefore 
has to use all kinds of wood. Most of the stock which goes 
into our work is air seasoned and goes through the kiln 
simply to take out the balance of the moisture. 

We would much appreciate different men’s ideas on the 
proper methods of kiln drying lumber for this kind of a 
mill.—INquiny No, 74. 

[This inquiry is published for the purpose of eliciting 
discussion of this subject, although the inquirer has also 
been referred to the kiln-drying expert of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Harry A. Piemann. 

It may be incidentally remarked, however, that where 
the work required is simply a final seasoning on stock 
which is already fairly well seasoned the problem is a 
fairly easy one and almost any type of kiln, in which 
there is proper heat regulation, will do the work satis- 
factorily. There is little danger of checking or case 
hardening the lumber under such conditions. There prob- 
ably could be found little difference in the efficiency 
between the unit and the progressive type of kiln for such 
purposes, but most furniture factories prefer the unit 
type simply because it is more convenient to operate. A 
lot of lumber can be put into, and taken out of, any one 
compartment without interfering in any way with the rest 
of the lumber that is being kiln-dried in the other com- 
partments of the kiln.—EpiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the mind of every American, interest in trade 
this week is entirely overshadowed with the casting 
of the die with Germany. The prevailing opinion is 
that if the U-boat ultimatum of President Wilson should 
result in a break of diplomatic relations with the Ger- 
man Empire entry of America in the European war is 
inevitable. Judging Germany from her past, she would 
not permit a severance of diplomatic relations with 
any country and stop at that; sooner or later war 
would come. As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
went to press the latest authentic advices indicated that 
there would be at least a lapse of ten days before it 
was certain whether the United States was in reality 
upon the brink of war, or will continue to maintain 
peaceful relations with the German nation. The whole 
future of America may be decided within a fortnight; 
it depends entirely upon the answer that Germany will 
make to the ultimatum of President Wilson. 

* * * 


While the developments with Germany have brought 
about the greatest doubts, the absence of alarm in the 
stock markets of the country shows the state of optimism 
of the American business man in the present crisis. De- 
spite the gravity of the situation, if the marts of trade 
do not develop any serious weakness during the latter 
part of the week that there will be no break right now 
in the material prosperity of the country is quite likely. 
Our present prosperity is perhaps best indicated in the 
statistics offered of the balance of our trade with other 
nations. Sir George Paish, on his return to Europe from 
a visit to America, in reviewing the financial and eco- 
nomic situation in the United States in the London 
Statist says that to find this trade balance at the end 
of the present year reaching $2,500,000,000 will not be 
surprising. He states that there are two prime factors 
for the realization of the stupendous trade balance men- 
tioned. The first is the size of America’s crops and 
the amount of farm produce America will have available; 
the second is the continued willingness and ability of 
America’s bankers and investors to finance the great 
quantity of goods required by other countries and for 
which no exchange is available other than securities. 
That American manufacturers are planning for a per- 
manent foreign trade of enormous proportions is evi- 
denced in the words of an official of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who a few days ago 
said: ‘‘The war gave us many illusions about foreign 
trade, but I am glad to find that American business 
men are looking squarely and soberly at the facts as 
they are and at the future with common sense. At the 
recent meeting of the Export Managers’ Association of 
Chicago, devoted to Russian trade opportunities, not one 
word was said about munitions. The entire discussion 
was about plans and policies after the war.’’ That the 
American manufacturer is heeding the word loudly her- 
alded within the last few months about opportunities 
that lie in South America is shown by the growth of 
trade within the last few months. A compilation of 
the Foreign Trade Department of the National City 
Bank of New York shows that with the southern re- 
publics, in the seven months ended with January it aver- 
aged $1,414,000 per day and in January $1,702,000 per 
day. 

. * * * 


Conditions that rightly indicate the present status of 
business all tend to show that the current trade within 
the United States was never better and that the volume 
will continue enormous for months to come. Indications 
in the lumber industry that the prospects are for a heavy 
demand for lumber during the next few months could 
not be stronger than they are at present. The steel busi- 
ness, which has been exceedingly prosperous, is even im- 
proving. A recent circular issued by the United States 
Steel Corporation stated that the world’s shortage of 
iron and its products is upward of 70,000,000 tons. The 
textile, chemical and other leading industries continue 
with much activity. The railroads were never more 
heavy with traffic and they are doing their utmost to re- 
lieve the car shortage situation, which at times during the 
last few weeks has been excessive. At the behest of ship- 
pers and railroad people alike a new demurrage rule has 
gone into effect, to prevail until June 15. This rule, 
which permits an additional charge of $1 a day for cars 
held after seventy-two hours, is expected to become 
remedial at once in the matter of shortage of cars. 


* * * 


The crop outlook, both in the United States and 
Canada, shows the coming harvest to be below that of 
1915. The condition with winter wheat in the United 
States, although it may not be so bad as some experts 
would claim, shows that winter killing has been extensive. 
In the spring wheat sections of the country the season 
is late, and with less fall plowing done than usual con- 
ditions militate against as large a seeding as last year. 
The last few days have helped the farmer wonderfully in 
oats seeding. Indications are that corn acreage will be 
increased, and on the whole when the fall season comes 
around it is more than likely that the crop will not be 
so far from normal as might at present appear. As 
Canadian crops are almost entirely from spring planting 
only an approximate estimate of the outlook can be made 
on present conditions in comparison with former periods. 

* * * 


The conditions outlined do not tend to indicate that 
American trade should suffer in volume within the next 
few months; the farmers are generally prosperous and 
will remain well supplied with funds even though their 
crops may not be so good this year, and never were the 
workmen of the country so well employed at good wages. 
Money for building purposes is easily obtainable and re- 


ports from all the large and smaller cities and commun- 
ities show that much building will be done in new exten- 
sions and in repair work. The present material pros- 
perity means an enormous demand for lumber, and if 
this volume moves at present prices the lumber industry 
will be able to enjoy its share of the nation’s material 
well being. 
* * * 

On May 1 navigation on the Great Lakes will be in 
full swing and it is now stated that the congestion 
of freight waiting to be moved at the opening of lake 
navigation has brought about a situation unparalleled 
in inland water history. According to a statement 
issued by the .Lake Carriers’ Association the volume 
of grain and iron ore freight under contract has now 
reached 100,000,000 tons. Ships that have been idle 
for years are being hurriedly made ready to enter 
trade again, giving employment to additional thou- 
sands of seamen. The lumber shipping interests on 
the Great Lakes are greatly agitated over present diffi- 
culties in chartering lumber cargoes. The sale of sev- 
eral boats recently has taken them out of the lumber- 
carrying trade and charter prices have increased con- 
siderably over a year ago. A freight rate increase 
from the head of Lake Superior to Lake Michigan 
and Lake Erie ports applies in both soft woods and 
hardwoods from 50 to 75 cents a thousand feet. 
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The southern pine situation does not show any ma- 
terial change. The greatest boon to the industry right 
now would be a full supply of cars at all the mills, as 
the lack of cars has proved the biggest handicap to the 
trade during the last few weeks. While a shortage is 
still acute in some sections, most mill owners say that 
it is a little easier to obtain their cars to cover re- 
quirements. Optimism prevails generally and those the 
best informed in the trade believe that the summer 
months will witness an enormous demand for lumber. 
Some quarters complain that the yard trade demand 
for yellow pine has not developed so rapidly as was ex- 
pected, but the reason for this is the tardy coming of 
spring. However, now that fair weather prevails in 
some sections, notably in the middle West, this trade is 
likely to show much more life. The demand for car 
material continues in good volume, although car makers 
are not out with inquiries so strongly as they were a 
few weeks ago, the reason being the high prices of steel. 
All agricultural centers indicate that the farmers this 
year will be in the market for an unusually large volume 
of lumber for new building and for repairs. As to the 
export situation, there is constant demand for vessels 
for pine shipments to Europe, South America, Central 
America, Cuba and the West Indies, and while the sup- 
ply is inadequate, a fair volume is moving. Demand 
for timbers and factory material is improving. The order 
file report of the Southern Pine Association for the week 
ended Friday, April 14, with 159 mills reporting, shows 
the orders on hand as 22,572 cars, or 450,988,560 feet. 
Orders received during the week were 4,998 cars, or 99,- 
860,040 feet, these increasing the total to 27,570 cars, or 
550,848,600 feet. Shipments during the week were 5,023 
ears, or 100,359,540 feet, leaving a balance of orders 
on hand of 22,547 cars, or 450,489,060 feet. For the 
week the 159 mills report the total orders to be 99,860,- 
040 feet, or a mill average of 628,051 feet; the shipments 


100,359,540 feet, or a mill average of 631,192 feet. Pro- 
duction is given as 101,671,563 feet, or a mill average of 
639,444 feet. Shipments below production for the week 
reached 1,312,023 feet, or 1.29 percent; orders below 
production for the week, 1,811,523 feet, or 1.78 percent, 
Orders below shipments for the week were .50 percent, 
making a decrease in orders compared with last report 
of 499,500 feet, or .11 percent. 

* * * 

The relaxing, to some extent, of the embargo in At- 
lantic seaboard territory has helped the southeastern 
lumber territory more than it has other lumber produ- 
cing districts. This relief to lumber shippers to points in 
New York and New England has been considerable, 
and the partial lifting of embargoes, which became ef- 
fective April 14 at midnight, has resulted in a bombard- 
ment of the mills with appeals that shipments be made 
upon old orders at once. This eagerness with which 
buyers seek stock indicates that it is badly wanted. It 
seems to be a foregone conclusion that with this first 
indication of a healthy demand and the increase for 
both rough and dressed North Carolina pine there will 
be an advance in prices and a more stable market will 
result. Operators in the North Carolina pine belt con- 
tinue optimistic and believe that a little later trade will 
sail a little more smooth and easy course. The export 
situation in the southeast territory seems to be a little 
less promising than it has been for some months, but 
there is an offset in the active demand for lumber from 
domestic sources. Both lumber and naval stores are 
suffering for lack of transportation facilities. 

* * * 


In the hardwood field sales may be slightly smaller 
than for several preceding days, but this is due chiefly 
to the inability to furnish stock that is desired. The 
car situation is still abnormal, the mill points not get- 
ting near their needed quota. Some mill points report 
that the car situation with them is spotty, supply being 
short one week and more plentiful the next. Stocks 
continue to show slight increase. With the hardwoods 
gum, oak, poplar, maple and chestnut are the scarcest 
and strongest in demand, with ash also showing some 
activity. The northern hardwoods are also not so active 
as they were, but the general belief is that lack of 
mill stocks is the cause; also a lot of buyers are well 
supplied for their present needs and are playing a wait- 
ing game. Maple and basswood are strong items in 
northern hardwoods. 

* * 

Northern pine is slightly slower than it was, but the 
same conditions underlie it as with other woods; the 
buyers have good stocks on hand and are waiting for 
developments. In the North, where mills depend upon 
river logs, continued high water has delayed the start 
of the sawing season. Prices on northern pine remain 
firm. With hemlock there seems a slight advance in 
price on some items and the spread between hemlock and 
yellow pine is less than for some time. There is a 
good demand from country yards for this wood. 

* * * 


Conditions in the west coast country, although ap- 
parently constantly changing, are making for a strength- 
ened instead of a weakened market. Manufacturers still 
feel the good effects of the heavy curtailment brought 
about by the storms of January, which resulted in ship- 
ments exceeding cut for several weeks. Reports indicate 
that stocks at the mills are low and badly broken and 
that the mills have no trouble in securing all the busi- 
ness they want. Some buyers may still be thinking that 
a break will come in the market, but those who have 
deferred placing their orders may find themselves re- 
quired to pay present or higher prices, say those well 
informed upon the situation. More business than usual 
appears to be going direct to the mills. There now seems 
to be more uniformity in prices than has existed for sev- 
eral years, which indicates that manufacturers more 
than ever have full knowledge of what is going on. Lack 
of water craft is still hampering the export selling, but 
to offset this has been a log shortage that has permitted 
export mills to run for the rail market trade. All of 
which has meant steadiness in prices. The car short- 
age remains generally serious, with most of the mills 
calling for more cars than they receive. 

* & * 


The order and shipment statistics of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the week ended April 8 
show that shipments exceeded cut by 5,936,000 feet, or 
17.1 percent; the cut exceeded orders by 1,447,000 feet, 
or 5.03 percent, and shipments exceeded orders by 7,383,- 
000 feet, or 21.27 percent. Sixty-three mills reported 
their capacity, based on six days’ run, 43,512,000 feet, 
and the cut of thirty-seven mills reached 28,770,094 feet. 
The rail orders for fir, hemlock and spruce on hand April 
1 reached 4,908 cars. Orders accepted to April 8 were 
952 cars, making the total orders on hand 5,860 cars. 
Shipments during the week were 1,050 cars, leaving 4 
remainder on hand of 4,810 cars. The rail orders for 
eedar siding and shingles on hand April 1 were 172 
cars; orders accepted to April 8, 58 cars, making the 
total orders on hand 230 cars. The shipments during 
the week were 62 cars, leaving a remainder on hand of 
168 cars. The local shipments during the week totaled 
1,684,000 feet. The domestic cargo orders on hand April 
1 were 37,948,000 feet, and orders accepted to April 8 
were 3,523,000 feet, making the total orders on hand 
41,471,000 feet. The shipments during the week were 
5,394,000 feet, leaving a remainder of orders on hand of 
36,077,000 feet. The export cargo orders on hand April 
1 were 14,421,000 feet and the shipments made during the 
week were 1,378,000 feet, leaving a remainder of orders 
on hand of 13,043,000 feet. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Capt. Franz von Papen, recalled military attache to the 
German embassy at Washington, was indicted at New York 
April 17 as the organizer and financier of an alleged con- 
spiracy to blow up the Welland Canal in Canada. With him 
also were indicted Capt. Hans Tauscher, alleged agent of the 
Krupps in the United States and husband of Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, the prima donna; Constantine Govani, Alfred J. 
Fritzen and another man, whose name has not been revealed. 

A thorough inventory of American manufacturing and pro- 
ductive sources will be undertaken soon by the Nayal Con- 
sulting Board, assisted by the 30,000 members of the five 
largest engineering societies of the country and by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, as part of the 
national preparedness plan, 

Immediate action by Congress upon the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment was announced at Denver April 15 as the purpose 
of the transcontinental tour of twenty-five members of the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, which left Wash- 
ington April 9. The tour contemplates a visit to all the 
equal suffrage States, ending May 11 and 12 in Salt Lake 
City. 

Six persons were killed and nearly forty injured April 17 
when the Gilt Edge express, a fast all-steel through passenger 
train from Boston on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, tore a shattering path through the rear cars of a 
local train that was taking a siding at Bradford (R, I.) 
station to give the express the right of way. 

“Service” for the improvement of the social, civic, physical 
and economic condition of the South was the keynote of 
addresses at the opening of the fifth annual Southern Socio- 
logical Congress at New Orleans April 12 for a five days’ 
session. Approximately 1,000 delegates were in attendance. 

One hundred and thirty-six undergraduates of Princeton 
have already signified their intention of attending the sum- 
mer military camps, according to an announcement made at 
Princeton, N. J., April 16. 

Former Gov. George W. Peck, famous the world over as 
the author of “Peck’s Bad Boy,” a veteran Wisconsin author 
and newspaper publisher, died April 16 at Milwaukee at the 
age of 75 years. He owned residences in Milwaukee and 
Oconomowoe. 

Former American Ambassador to Petrograd George Thomas 
Marye, of San Francisco, arrived at New York April 15 with 
Mrs. Marye from the Russian capital on the Norwegian- 
American line steamship Kristianiafjord. 

An “address to the people of the Allied nations,’ bearing 
the signatures of 500 prominent Americans in all walks of 
life and expressing sympathy with the Allies in the present 
war and hope of their victory, was made public April 16, 
arrangements having been made for its publication and dis- 
tribution simultaneously in this country and Europe. 

Men prominent in electrical enterprises throughout the 
country met at New York April 15 and decided to hold a 
nationwide celebration from December 2 to 9 this year. The 
plan will include special illuminations and parades in many 
cities and prizes will be offered for a suitable design to com- 
memorate the occasion. 

Ernest Schiiler, alias Clarence R. Hudson, who forcibly 
took possession of the British steamer Matoppo off Sandy 
Hook on March 29, terrorized the crew, and compelled the 
captain to change the ship’s course, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the United States district court at Wilming- 


ton, Del., April 18. 
Washington 


President Wilson presented to a joint session of Congress 
April 19 a statement of the grave relations between Germany 
and the United States as a result of the continued torpedoing 
of ships on which Americans have been killed, injured and 
placed in jeopardy. 

An army reorganization bill, that would produce regular 
army and reserve forces in the United States aggregating 
1,000,000 men, was passed by the Senate April 18 without a 
record vote. It is a substitute for the Hay bill passed by the 
House and the differences will be worked out in conference. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard A. Wood, commanding the department of 
the East, April 18 was summoned to Washington for a con- 
ference at the War Department. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, presented 
to Secretary Lansing April 18 a memorandum said to be 
Similar to the one delivered following the sinking of the 
liner Arabic, reiterating assurances that Germany would con- 
duct submarine warfare according to international law and 
was ready to give satisfaction for any unauthorized or unin- 
tentional violation of neutral right. 

_ There are interned in American harbors, mainly at New 
York, soston and Baltimore, sixty-eight German and Aus- 
trian vessels valued at more than $100,000,000. 

The War Department conducted a test April 15 to ascer- 
tain whether the national capital could be protected from 
aeroplane attack. A board of officers will decide later 
whether the aeroplane succeeded or failed in its attack. 

_ Secretary Daniels announced April 11 that there are now 
54,011 men in the enlisted personnel of the Navy, a net gain 
of 6,664 since March 4, 1913. 

_ The Senate April 17 adopted a resolution introduced by 
Senator Martine, of New Jersey, calling for an investigation 
into why the price of gasoline is soaring toward the 40-cent 
mark, despite “the Federal Trade Commission’s report that 
there is plenty of crude oil on hand.” The resolution 
declared the Standard Oil Company to be a trust. 

Secretary Daniels’ refusal to permit Rear Admiral Fiske 
to read a paper before the Navy League convention at Wash- 
ington April 12 drew hisses when the secretary was men- 
tioned. The admiral’s paper, previously published in the 
Naval Institute, an official publication of the Navy War 
College, was read while the meeting cheered roundly. 

The United States Supreme Court April 17 so construed 
the various Federal safety appliance acts that all employees 
, no matter whether engaged at the time in intrastate or 
interstate commerce—may recover damages for injuries oc- 
curring through failure of interstate commerce railroads to 
comply with the safety appliance laws. 
tee’, first test case of the question of the segregation of 
b € white and colored races in cities by ordinances to be 
ought to the highest tribunal of the United States is to be 
meeued before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

e case came from Louisville, Ky., and upon the decision 
' therein also depends the constitutionality of the 






yoreeation ordinances of St. Louis, Baltimore and Richmond, 
a, Which have adopted practically identical ordinances. 
magsures .compiled by the Department of Commerce and 
e. ® publie April 15, covering commerce for the first com- 
ae Year and a half of war from August 1, 1914, to Feb- 


res 1 1916, compared with the corresponding period of 
eae show that the exports of products of seventeen in- 
battlen | which for the most part have gone direct to the 
987 tefic id, inereased in value from $130,286,338 to $869,069,- 
oh Tee increase of 567 percent. The largest single item of 
vs eo, nicen is explosives, which increased from $9,235,488 
*e<1,S04,507 as a result of the war. 

—. . result of a, meeting at Washington April 17 of 
and "S of the war college division of the army general staff 
mobil, committee representing the great railroads and auto- 
ony © “nanufacturers, plans will be worked out so that in 

©: any emergency both the railroad and automobile 








industries of the country can adapt themselves to war con- 
ditions on less than twenty-four hours’ notice. 


A bill doubling the number of cadets at the West Point 
Military Academy, the second of the preparedness measures 
to go through both branches of Congress, was passed by the 
House April 17 after it had been amended to eliminate a 
section which would have authorized the President to fill 
vacancies at the beginning of a scholastic year from the 
alternates whose principals had entered. 


The Adamson Dill to enlarge the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion to nine commissioners at $10,000 annually, with author- 
ity to subdivide the commission into three or more sections 
for distribution of its work, was passed April 17 by the 
House and went to the Senate. 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, April 17 made a vigorous reply 
in the Senate to the charges of Senator Borah, of Idaho, that 
part of the $8,000,000 appropriated annually for the main- 
tenance of the national guard had been thrown away fool- 
ishly and part sometimes embezzled. 


In an address welcoming the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, gathered at Washington April 17 for their 
annual congress, President Wilson declared that the only 
excuse America ever can have for the assertion of her physical 
force is that she asserts it in behalf of humanity. 


By a vote of 48 to 22 the Senate April 14 adopted Smith’s 
amendment to the Chamberlain bill, providing a $15,000,000 
appropriation for a Government nitrate plant. 


The hard fought bill incorporating the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and numbering President Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and forty-eight others among its charter mem- 
bers, was passed by the House April 13 and now goes to the 
President for approval. 

President Wilson April 19 served an ultimatum upon the 
Berlin Government to reform its conduct of the submarine 
warfare upon the commerce of its enemies or suffer a sever- 
_ of diplomatic relations by the Washington administra- 
ion. 


The appointment of William Moulton Ingraham, of Port- 
land, Me., as assistant secretary of war was confirmed April 
19 by Secretary of War Baker. 


The State Department was informed by one of its repre- 
sentatives April 19 that Francisco Villa, hunted bandit 
leader, passed through Troya, twenty-five miles east of Par- 
ral on April 10, two days before the engagement between 
American troops and Mexicans at Parral. No decision as to 
withdrawal of American troops from Mexico is expected for 
a week or ten days, unless there are new outbreaks against 
the forces in Mexico to compel immediate action. 


FOREIGN 
Russian 


The Turkish Government announced April 1 that the 
Russian hospital ship Portugal, sunk in the Black Sea last 
month, was torpedoed by a Turkish submarine, but said no 
Red Cross flag was flying and the name of the ship was 
invisible. 

As the result of a shortage of wheat and flour in Holland, 
the Dutch Government has decreed that there shall be no 
more baking of pure wheat bread, the decree effective 
April 15. 


A mob composed of a few soldiers and about 1,000 men, 
women and children, residents of Todmorden, April 15 at 
tacked the home of Robert Hazleton, of that village, author 
of a letter to Senator Choquette, casting reflection on the 
men enlisting in Toronto, Ont. 


The Holland-American Line, in which the International 
Marine has an interest, earned $9,014,560 in 1915, an in- 
crease of $6,235,200, according to its annual report received 
at New York April 11 from Holland. 


The Scheldt dike has broken near Quatrecht, six miles east 
of Ghent, and a large area of southern Holland and northern 
Belgium is under water. The damage is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

The governor of Kiang-si Province, China, April 153. offi- 
cially declared his independence of the administration of 
President Yuan Shi Kai. 


Two Americans were on the British steamer Eastern City 
when it was attacked April 9 off Cardiff, Wales, and sunk by 
shell fire from a submarine. No lives were lost. One of 
two Americans aboard the Russian bark Imperator, from Gulf- 
port, Miss., for Marseilles, France, was wounded when the 
vessel was fired upon without warning by an Austrian sub- 
marine off the Culumbrede Islands. 


Trebizond, the most important Turkish city on the Black 
Sea, has been captured by the Russians. 


Since the outbreak of the war 3,117 noncombatants have 
lost their lives in maritime disasters due to mines or to sub- 
marines of hostile nations, Walter Runciman, president of 
the London Board of Trade, said in the British House of 
Commons April 18. Of these 1,754 were seamen, 188 fisher- 
men and 1,175 passengers. 


The Portuguese Government has ordered the expulsion of 
all Germans over military age and the internment in concen 
tration camps of the others, it is reported. The sequestration 
of all property belonging to Germans has also been ordered. 





COAST PATROLS GET READY FOR THE DRY SEASON 





Prevention Associations Hold Annual Meetings, Elect Officers and Extend Their Arrange- 
ments for Protecting Timber From Fire ’ 





PorTLAND, ORE., April 15.—Last week was the time 
for the holding of annual meetings here of several county 
forest fire patrol associations. 

The Clatsop County Fire Patrol Association met on 
the afternoon of April 11. In the absence of the presi- 
dent the vice president, S. F. Owen, presided at the 
meeting. 

Officers elected for the coming year were John H. 
Haak, president; J. H. Walker, vice president, and C. 
S. Chapman, secretary and treasurer. A board of di- 
rectors, composed of J. H. Haak, S. F. Owen, D. M. 
Stuart, J. E. Wheeler, J. H. Walker, Louis Woerner and 
C. P. Maginnis, was elected. 

The construction of about fourteen miles of tele- 
phone line and several miles of trail in order to make 
the patrol more efficient is contemplated the coming 
summer. 

As in other localities, due to the severe winter, it is 
expected that the work of clearing out trails and re- 
pairing telephone lines as a preparatory measure to pro- 
tection work will be unusually heavy. 

A levy of 3 cents an acre was made to carry on the 
work of the association for the coming fiscal year. 


Clackamas-Marion Counties Association 


The annual meeting of the Clackamas-Marion Coun- 
ties Fire Patrol Association was held on the morning 
of April 12. John W. Alexander was elected president 
of the association, R. M. Townsend vice president, and 
C. S. Chapman secretary and treasurer. A board of 
directors, composed of J. W. Alexander, E. S. Collins, 
R. M. Townsend, T. A. Cornwell and M. C. Woodard, 
was also elected. 

No material changes in the association’s work were 
recommended, although the extension of the telephone 
system by about fifteen miles will be carried forward, 
unless putting existing trails and telephone lines in 
shape for the fire season proves so expensive as to make 
further outlay inexpedient. 

A levy of 114 cents an acre was made to carry on 
the work of the association during 1916. 


Reports No Loss of Timber 


The annual meeting of the Columbia County Fire Pa- 
trol Association was held on the morning of April 11. 

The report of the secretary showed that in addition 
to getting through last season with no loss of timber 
the cost of the work was the lowest for any season since 
the organization has been in existence. The association 
patrolled practically all of the timber in the county, 
receiving the codperation and assistance of the State 
board of forestry and of the Federal Government, which 
is interested in the protection of about 17,000 acres of 
Oregon and California grant lands. 

In addition to maintaining the same patrol as dur- 
ing previous years, the association expects during the 
coming season to construct several miles of new trail and 
increase its telephone line system so that good com- 
munication can be had between the Columbia Slope and 
the Nehalem. 

George L. McPherson was elected president of the 


association; John Pearson vice president, and ©. 8. 
Chapman secretary and treasurer. A board of directors, 
composed of H. H. Holland, O. J. Evenson, H. F. Me- 
Cormick, George L. McPherson and John Pearson, was 
also elected. 

A levy of 3 cents an acre was ordered to carry on the 
work of the association during the coming year. 


Will Make No Material Changes 


The annual meeting of the Linn County Fire Patrol 
Association was held on the afternoon of April 12. 

The secretary’s report showed the organization to 
be sound financially and last season’s activities were 
favorably commented upon. No losses were sustained 
during 1915. After reviewing the work of the year it 
was decided that no material changes in the organization 
were desirable and that only a small amount of new trail 
work and telephone line building will be required during 
the year. 

A levy of 2 cents an acre was made to cover neces- 
sary expenses for maintaining the patrol. 

Officers elected for the coming year were, H. H. Hol- 
land, president; G. K. Wentworth, jr., vice president; 
C. 8. Chapman, secretary and treasurer. A board of 
directors, composed of J. H. Walker, A. C. Shaw, W. 
K. Wentworth, jr., George B. McLeod, Wells Gilbert 
and H. H. Holland, was also elected. 


To Maintain Last Season’s Force 


The annual meeting of the Western Lane County 
Fire Patrol Association was held on the afternoon of 
April 13. 

The association contemplates the construction of about 
fourteen miles of telephone line and nine miles of trail. 
During the coming season, unless weather conditions 
demand additional precautions, it is thought the same 
patrol force that was maintained last year will be suf- 
ficient this year. : 

The secretary’s report showed the organization sound 
financially and general satisfaction was expressed with 
the manner in which the work has been carried on the 
last three years. 

Officers elected for the year 1916 were H. D. Langille, 
president; H. A. Starrett, vice president, and C. S. Chap- 
man, secretary and treasurer. A board of directors, 
composed of H. P. Dutton, D. M. Stuart, H. D. Langille, 
H. A. Starrett and Earl G. Muir, was also elected. 





SELLS LANDS BEFORE TIMBER IS CUT 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 18.—The Rust-Owen Com- 
pany, Drummond, Wis., is not following the old idea of 
large timber-holding concerns in Wisconsin, which is 
first to cut the timber and then dispose of the cleared 
acreage. The company is engaged in a campaign of sell- 
ing its holdings now, for possession as soon as the timber 
is cut. There are still many million feet of timber to be 
cut on Rust-Owen lands, but while the work is going on 
no time is being lost to insure settlement of the lands. 
The new plan is regarded as one of the best examples 
of community development ever devised. 
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Suit Against Twenty-seven Insurance Companies Two Vessels Under Way at Orange—Beginning <f a 


Settled in Its Favor 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—An insurance case of much 
importance to lumbermen, settled this week, was that of 
the Montana Timber Company, of Kalama, Wash., 
against twenty-seven insurance companies to recover the 
insurance for the loss of the company’s plant at Kalama, 
eighteen months ago. The settled was an en- 
tire victory for the lumber company, and it recovers the 
full amount of its insurance, $277,000, with interest from 
the time the were started. The company won 
two suits against each of two of the companies and suit 
had been brought against the third company at the time 
of the settlement. The lumber company made its own 
proof of loss and an important factor in this was an 
appraisal of the plant that had been made by the Gen- 
eral Appraisal Company of Seattle. An effort had been 
made by the defendant insurance company at one of the 
trials to show the plant had been over-insured, but the 
court held that the depositions submitted revealed that 
the plant was worth considerably more than the amount 
insured for. R. Z. Drake, president of the Mountain 
Timber Company, says the plant will be rebuilt at once, 
and in the meantime the company is negotiating for either 
the purchase or lease of the plant of the J. B. Hill Lum- 
ber Company, at Kalama. 


case as 


cases 





WOODEN CRAFT BUILDING REVIVED 


Launch of Sailing Schooner on West Coast Marks In- 
creased Construction—Others Will Follow 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 15.—With elaborate ceremonies 
the hull of the five-masted auxiliary sailing schooner City 
of Portland was launched this afternoon at 3 o’clock 
from the ways of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company 
at St. Helens, on the lower Columbia River. About 150 
high school students from Portland, boys and girls, par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. Pretty Miss Elizabeth Wig- 
gins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Wiggins, cf 
Broughton & Wiggins, dealers in poles and piling, broke 
the bottle of sizzling champagne over the bow of the 
hull as it started on its graceful slide. 

Hundreds of people from Portland and neighboring 
river towns witnessed the launching. Many went in 
autos from the metropolis, others traveled on the river 
steamer Undine, which was operated under the auspices 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

The City of Portland is the first of three sister ships 
to be launched at the yards. The second is already on 
the ways and will be known as the City of St. Helens. 
The third is to be built on the ways vacated this after- 
noon by the City of Portland. The name for this craft 
has not yet been selected. 

The dimensions of the City of Portland are: Length, 
285 feet; beam, 46 feet; depth of hold, 19 feet. The 
capacity for lumber will be 2,000,000 feet, carrying both 
in the hold and on the deck. The rigging will consist of 
five masts and the auxiliary power will consist of semi- 
Diesel motors and twin propellers. The motors will de- 
velop a speed of seven knots without the aid of the sails. 

The sticks will be stepped on the City of Portland in 
a few days, as they are all ready, and the machinery 
has been installed. The machinery for the City of St. 
Helens is now enroute from Sweden. 

A significant fact in connection with the launching is 
that the three vessels are already under engagement for 
a period of a year to carry lumber from the Columbia 
River to Australia. They will each make three voyages, 
The cost of each vessel runs up to about $175,000 and it 
is understood that they will earn their cost the first year 
as a result of now prevailing high freights. 

Aside from these three vessels the St. Helens Ship- 
building Company is building three other vessels, one for 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co., the parent body of 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company, and two for a 
Mobile (Ala.) investor. The company has several other 
orders to build and it is probable that a branch yard will 
be established in Portland soon. A branch has already 
been established at Astoria. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of the McCormick inter- 

ests, which at St. Helens include the two sawmills, the 
logging camps, the creosoting plant and the shipyard, 
which industrial plants employ 500 men regularly, was 
present at the launching, having arrived here Wednesday 
night from San Francisco, where he makes his headquar- 
ters. Mr. McCormick said: 
- The ceremonies in connection with the launching are not 
for the purpose of making a show, but to inspire interest in 
shipping and shipbuilding. Trade follows the flag and 
America sadly needs a merchant marine. We should impress 
this upon the growing generation. ‘The young people should 
be made interested in the building, owning and_ operating 
of vessels. In a little town in California shipping is the 
main industry and there even the men working in the saw- 
mills hold stock in the steamers that carry away the lumber 
that they turn out. This kind of coéperation will spell 
success. 

I believe that under existing conditions, with steel high, 
almost beyond reach, the wooden vessel is going to become 
very popular. It has been proved they are handier because 
they can be operated successfully when carrying but a couple 
of million feet of lumber, whereas steel vessels to be suc- 
cessful for long voyages must be of sufficient size to carry 
from 5,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet and in many instances these 
cargoes are too large to be handled by buyers. 

There is every reason to believe, too, that the Pacific North- 
west, and particularly the Coiumbia River district, will be 
called on to furnish the Atlantic Coast with wooden vessels 
of the City of Portland type. The Atlantic Coast has not 
the material that we have here in abundance. 

R. WW. Laverie, chief surveyor to the Bureau Veritas, who 
with a. Pillsbury, surveyor for the San Francisco Board 
of Underwriters, and Captain L. H. Turner, representing the 
Viremen’s Fund of San Francisco, surveyed the City of Port- 
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land, gave the craft the highest rating, Class Al, for a 
period of eleven years, and he declared the vessel exception- 
ally stanch and well constructed. 

In connection with the launching, on behalf of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce and the people of Portland, 
a set of flags, consisting of the ensign, jack and pennant 
bearing the name of the ship, was presented by Harbor- 
master Speier. They were accepted by Captain Charles 
Reiner, who will command the vessel. The flags were 
raised amid cheers by the crowds on the deck and on 
the shore. 

These ceremonies incident to the presentation of the 
flags were conducted on the poop of the craft. Captain 
Speier emphasized the fact that the vessel built of Ore- 
gon fir would make its first trip to Australia carrying a 
full cargo of Oregon fir. He pointed out that it would 
give to the people of Australia some examples of new 
and superior construction. Captain Reiner expressed 
his thanks for the flags. 

George E. Hardy, manager of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, said: ‘‘We, with our great forests, are 
placed in a most advantageous position for shipbuilding 
and there is nothing like the opportunities presented here 
in that industry.’’ 

Charles R. McCormick spoke for the company. 





OLD TAVERN RENEWS USEFULNESS 


Wocden Structure Two Centuries Old, Still Sturdy, to 
Shelter Antiquarian Society 








READING, Mass.,* April 17.—The old Parker Tavern, 
built of good New England lumber more than two cen- 
turies ago, is still in such excellent condition that it is 
to become the headquarters of the Reading Antiquarian 
Society. It has been voted in town meeting here to pur- 
chase the sturdy old structure and to lease it to the 
society. There within the lasting shelter of the stout 
frame of oak and pine the valuable, well nigh priceless 
treasures of the antiquarians will he preserved in an ap- 
propriate setting. 

This ancient tavern is a splendid example of the homes 
ot New England people of 150 and 200 years ago. Al- 
though lack of care and stinginess with paint in latter 
years have made the outside look somewhat weather-beaten, 
the wood is still sound. The interior is practically the 
same as it was left by the original inhabitants. 

Horace G. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and a resident of Reading, says the house is 
the only local visible monument of the olden, colonial 


times. He thinks the Parker Tavern was built about 
1700. There were Parkers among the founders of Read- 


ing in 1639, and the house was built by Ephraim Par- 
ker, a lineal descendant of the immigrant ancestor. The 
estate went out of the possession of the Parker family 
in 1807, when it was sold to Thomas Sweetser, whose son 
Thomas was a selectman from 1830 to 1832, and a repre- 
sentative in the Great and General Court, as the State 
legislature then was known. 

Lumbermen and builders will find much of interest in 
an examination of the tavern. The methods used in put- 
ting the lumber together, in accordance with oldtime 
practice, are especially interesting. Wooden pins are 
used generously, particularly in securing the joints of 
the framework, and such nails as were used were hand 
cut. 
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Promising Industry 


ORANGE, TEX., April 17.—With contracts signed for the 
construction in local shipyards of two vessels—one a ‘iye- 
masted schooner that will have a capacity to carry 1,500),. 
000 feet of lumber, and the other to be one of the larvest 
tow boats on the Gulf coast—there is good reason ti be- 
lieve that the beginning of a large shipbuilding indistry 
has been made at Orange. Work has already begun ov the 
schooner, which is to be built for Henry Piaggio, of 
Gulfport, Miss., and Orange, and his associates in ! ‘aly, 
It will be 270 feet in length, about 48 feet in bre idth 
with net tonnage of about 2,250 tons. Orange is io be 
its home port, and the vessel will be used exclusiveiy in 
the lumber carrying trade between American ports and 
Europe. 

The Bowers Southern Dredging Company, of Galye-ton, 
is the purchaser of the tug that will be built here. ‘This 
vessel will be 133 feet in length, 27 feet in width, with 
draft of about 13 feet. Engines of more than !|,000 
horsepower will be installed in it and it will be used 
as a seagoing tug off the Texas coast. 

The two vessels are to be built of longleaf yellow 
pine and oak, and one of the most interesting features of 
this development is in the fact that all structural ma- 
terials, with exception of iron and steel, are ready at 
hand and can be delivered at the shipyard at a minimum 
of cost to the builder. 

Henry Piaggio, for whom the five-masted schooner is to 
be built, believes the building of a schooner in local 
shipyards will mark the beginning of the transfer of much 
of the shipbuilding of the country from eastern coast 
ports to Gulf coast ports. He advances several reasons 
for this belief, and, having been in the export and ship- 
ping business for many years, Mr. Piaggio is in position 
to know what he is talking about. 

Principal of these reasons is the fact that the timber 
supply of Maine and other eastern States which sup- 
ply material for this sort of construction is about ex- 
hausted, while that of Texas and other southern States 
is comparatively untouched. Freight rates on raw ma- 
terials from this section to the eastern shipyards are, 
therefore, an item that must be taken into serious con- 
sideration, and one that will greatly increase the cost of 
vesseis if construction is maintained in the East. Another 
great advantage that the Gulf coast country has over the 
eastern coast is the fact that outdoor work can be pur- 
sued for virtually twelve months in the year, while in 
the East it is impossible to do it for a great portion 
of the winter period, which time is lost and which na- 
turally increases the compensation of workmen while they 
are at work. 

Mr. Piaggio says that when he first mentioned the 
project of building a schooner in the South to some 
of his eastern connections and friends in the shipping 
industry they scoffed at the idea. Mr. Piaggio, however, 
was convinced that workmen skilled in shipbuilding would 
gladly come to places where they would have steady em- 
ployment and that an abundant supply can be had for 
the work. 

Lumbermen of this section are enthusiastic over the 
placing of the contract here; visitors to the Dallas con- 
vention from Orange were questioned on all sides as to 
the shipbuilding that is to be done in Orange, placing 
of the contracts having been given broad publicity. It 
is generally helieved that the development of this industry 
will be a strong boost for the lumber business of the 
section, as well as a big industry for Orange. 

Lumber for the five-masted schooner construction will 
be furnished by the Miller-Link Lumber Company, of 
Orange. In comment on the undertaking, Vice President 
and General Manager O. S. Tam, of that company, voiced 
the opinions of himself and President L. Miller as fol- 
lows: 

The building of this ship marks another important develop- 
ment in the progress of Orange, as well as of the entire Gulf 
coast. There is no reason why vessels of the size of the one 
now building and, in fact, vessels of larger capacity, should 
not be built in Orange under more favorable conditions than 
can be found elsewhere on the Gulf coast. 

Everything entering into the construction of a wooden ves- 
sel can be produced here, with the possible exception of the 
sails and some of the iron work. As we understand it, 9! 
percent of the cost of a wooden vessel is the lumber and 
labor. Conditions under which the ship carpenters can 
operate here are very favorable and there is no doubt but 
that in the course of time a large corps of competent ship 
carpenters will come to Orange. 

While it was principally through Mr. Piaggio’s personal 
initiative that the plan for building the first schooner 
in this port was evolved, he was ably seconded in the 
plans and their development by D. R. McInnis, managet 
of the local Piaggio office. Mr. MeInnis is well known 
to lumbermen of the Southwest, having been for several 
years Texas manager for the Standard Export Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Beaumont. 


REQUIRES STANDARD SIZE OF SAWS 


Tacoma, WasH., April 15.—The State factory inspec 
tion bureau this week issued orders to all shingle mills 
requiring a standard size of saws. The department says 
many injuries to sawyers are due to the use of too small 
a saw and that as a matter of protection to workmen 
the following order is issued: 

It is hereby ordered that the use of a single saw, after 
thirty days from date hereof, which is of less diameter that 
36 inches will be regarded as a violation of the factory 
inspection act, and will subject the owner or operator of the 
mill to the penalties prescribed by law. 
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BAR USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES 


Agents for Competitive Materials Use Their Influence 
Successfully at Atlanta, Ga. 





JACKSONVILLE, FuA., April 15.—As predicted in these 
columns at the time of the big fire in Augusta, Ga., the 
board of aldermen of that city has passed a drastic anti- 
shingle ordinance which bars the wood shingle within 
the city limits of Augusta. 

While the embers of the big fire were still aglow, an 
army of substitute agents swooped down upon the 
stricken city and began their work. By the time the only 
representative of the lumber interests, outside of the local 
lumbermen, got on the ground the substitute agents had 
completed their work and the anti-shingle ordinance went 
through with a rush, 

For several months M. E. Dyess, of the Augusta Lum- 
ber Company, has been conducting a fight single-handed 
against the anti-shingle measure which threatened. At 
one meeting of the board of aldermen this ordinance made 
its appearance but Mr. Dyess was able to have it tabled. 
Just two weeks before the big fire he was further able to 
have passed a new ordinance that was quite favorable 
to the wood shingle. This he did by bringing to bear 
upon the board of aldermen the combined influence of the 
little coterie of Augusta lumbermen whom he had organ- 
ized into a fighting band. 

This work, however, counted for naught, for in the ex- 
citement immediately following the conflagration the 
substitute agents had easy work in playing upon this 
emotion, with the result that the recently passed ordi- 
nance favorable to wood shingles was rescinded and in its 
place the drastic anti-shingle ordinance passed without 
a dissenting vote. 

Walter Buehler, engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, arrived in good season, but 
still several lengths behind the substitute agents and his 
good offices counted for naught. Mr. Buehler did, how- 
ever, obtain some valuable information which will be 
used in proper season to show the people of Augusta that 
the anti-fire ordinance passed in such haste by the board 
of aldermen will not lessen the fire hazard of Augusta. 


and the opportunity for the manufacturer of wooden 
shingles has arrived. 

He says: ‘‘Good red cedar has an established reputa- 
tion with those who know, consequently it will not take 
much of an effort to revive the old trade, or a greater 
share of it.’’ He complimented the effort of the shingle 
association and the advertising of Rite-Grade shingles, 
and concluded his letter by stating: 

If you will advise me what yards are using your shingles I 
shall be glad to get a chance to try them. You may know 
how interested I am when I say that I have seen my business 
in wood shingles drop from two and one-half million to less 
than half a million and the red cedar that comes in here 


now, the big majority of it, does nothing but injure the wood 
shingle trade. 


ADDS TO LUMBERING HISTORY 


OsHKOoSH, Wis., April 18.—Extensive material for a 
history of the lumbering industry of Eau Claire, which 
is practically representative of all Wisconsin lumber in- 
dustries, has been secured by M. M. Quaifé, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society of 
Madison. The data consist of a collection of almost 
100,000 letters constituting the entire correspondence of 
a large Wisconsin lumbering company for a period of 
fifty years. The letters were contributed to the society 
by O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, who has been prominent 
in the lumber business during the fifty years of its 
growth and decline in Wisconsin. He was first a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kennedy & Ingram and later, after 
buying out his partners, he became head of the Empire 
Lumber Company. This company has gone out of busi- 
ness and thus its correspondence and records are avail- 
able for research work. 








PAY VISIT TO SHINGLE MILLS 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 14.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a group of interested manufacturers of 
Rite-grade shingles watching their inspectors at work 
at one of the associated mills. Manufacturers who are 
making Rite-grade shingles have adopted a plan of get- 
ting together once a week and visiting some of the 
plants that are making these shingles to watch the in- 
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GROUP OF “RITE GRADE” SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS WATCHING INSPECTORS AT AN EVERETT MILL 


_Mr. Buehler says that he found upon careful examina- 

tion that the fire originated, not in a wood building, but 
in the heart of the down town section, where it con- 
sumed three blocks of brick, concrete and stone office 
buildings. Then it passed to the residence section adja- 
cent and consumed two or three blocks of brick resi- 
dences. Then it passed to the frame section of the city 
Where, strange to say, it was checked. The house at 
Which the fire was finally brought to a halt is a frame 
structure and it is still standing, while the next house 
to it, built of brick, was totally destroyed. 


ACTIVITIES OF ANTI-SHINGLISTS SEEN 


Drtrorn, Micu., April 18.—One example of the influ- 
ences that are at work to oppose the use of wood shingles 
1s shown plainly in a dispatch from St. Joseph, Mich., 
os the attitude of Fire Chief Hughson, of that 
city, 

Declared Chief Hughson, in commenting on the number 
: = ~ to which his department has responded in the 
ast month: 
ion People would use non-combustible shingles on their 
“sea they would reduce the fire hazard 50 percent. 
ck epic use soft coal in their furnaces—the chimneys get 

) ed and some day catch fire—what happens? The wood 
eres ETE easily inflammable and a fire results. 
tI The ‘lispatch then closed with the significant statement 

it Fire Chief Hughson denied being interested per- 








ge in any way in the kind of shingles used by build- 
_ WANTS SHINGLE INFORMATION 

’ SEATTLE, Wasu., April 15.—An interesting letter has 

— been received by Secretary H. P. Wyckoff, of the 

Hotton. branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


heactos ra . Chicago roofing contractor. The con- 
had 39 P ee his letter with the statement that he has 
pine Nagi experience in roofing and has used white 
Dok dak red cedar and redwood shingles during 
‘cca sr _ hen the prices got too high the manufae- 
spreadine rome felt roofing built up a trade based on 
wooden ited great deal of misinformation regarding 
‘Seagate igles. But now he says the manufacturers of 

Cohngs have put the price up to almost double 


spectors at work and get better acquainted with the way 
one another are making shingles. This plan, together 
with the interchange of inspectors will help to maintain 
a universal grade from all the mills. Nothing is being 
left undone which might be the means of making the 
Rite-grade shingle a perfect and universally popular 
product. 





SHOWS WHERE LOSS LIES 


OsHKOosH, Wis., April 18.—An economic loss to manu- 
facturers and retailers as the result of carelessness in 
handling of lumber by yardmen has been noted by W. H. 
McDonald, chief inspector for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and this fact is 
being called to the attention of the members in order that 
the waste, though small, may be promptly eliminated. 
Mr. McDonald recommends that every manufacturer take 
pains to give his employees knowledge of the value of 
the various grades of lumber in order that they may 
realize the extent of the waste for which they sometimes 
are and can be responsible. 

Manufacturers are advised to take skilled workmen into 
their confidence and teach them the value of different 
grades of lumber in order that ambition might be quick- 
ened toward the production of a larger volume of upper 
grade stock from logs and increased profits. 

Summarizing his advice as to the exercise of care in 
the handling of lumber, Mr. McDonald says: 

More care should be exercised in piling to avoid strain; 
greater pitch in piles from the bottom up; narrow crossings 
should be used; good chimneys in piles always wide at the 
base and not less than sixteen inches, narrowing to six or 
three inches at top of pile, leaving good space between 
boards, thereby giving good circulation all through pile. 
Piles should be covered as soon as completed with good 
wide lumber. Do not use 4-inch strips on covers, as they 
are useless. Covers should extend well over the rear of 
piles, thus protecting the lumber from sun and rain. 





THE PHILIPPINE Forest School was organized by the 
Bureau of Forestry in 1910, in connection with the 
College of Agriculture at Los Banos, Laguna, and takes 
two classes of men—private students and holders of 
scholarships. 


RAILROAD SITUATION IMPROVED 


Eastern Road Removes Some Embargoes; Retains 


Others—Southern Mills Benefit by Changes 


Boston, Mass., April 18.—Embargo on freight from 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey has been announced 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, ef- 
fective at midnight, tomorrow. At the same time tem- 
porary embargoes on freight over the New Haven’s lines 
to Naugatuck, Waterville, Bristol and New Britain, all 
Connecticut points, will be lifted. The embargo will be 
continued against Waterbury, Torrington and Hartford, 
also Connecticut points. The railroad announces that 
the embargoes will be removed tomorrow from freight 
destined for coastwise steamers, and that freight for 
export will be received from connecting lines and from 
New Haven points, provided that the shipper shows sat- 
isfactory evidence that sufficient space has been secured 
on the steamship line to which the export freight is 
routed. 

In general, the railroad situation has greatly improved. 
There are still some points in Connecticut to which lum- 
ber can not be shipped, but it is now regarded as almost 
certain that the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road will remove these restrictions within the next week 
or so. For the present, the New Haven road is restricting 
lumber shipments even to points not embargoed, to not 
more than one-third of the average shipments of lumber 
to those points in April, 1915. 


SOUTHERN ROAD PLACES EMBARGO 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, April 18—Lumbermen here owning 
southern mills, and dealers with southern connections, are 
interested in a notice received from the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company of the establishment of a 
new embargo. This notice reads as follows: 


On account of conditions and failure of lines operating 
in trunk line and eastern territory to return cars, the 
Louisville & Nashville places an embargo, effective at once, 
declining to receive traftic of all kinds destined to western 
terminals of the trunk lines in eastern territory, namely, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
5 naan Kenova and all points north of the Potomac 

iver. 





STILL MUCH EMBARRASSED 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 18—Manufacturers still re- 
port much interference with operations by the railroad 
embargo, but that it is not so bad as it was some time 
ago. They claim more trouble with through shipments 
for the East than with reconsignments through some river 
crossing, and that they have been much more success- 
ful in moving their lumber through Ohio River crossings, 
as Cincinnati and Louisville, on reconsignments than in 
any other way. No explanation is offered by them of 
why this is the case. 


REMOVAL OF EMBARGO BENEFITS MILLMEN 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 15.—The effect of the rais- 
ing of the eastern freight embargo has had an instant 
effect upon the local market. Eastern buyers who have 
long despaired of obtaining any lumber from this see- 
tion are now sending in their requirements by letter and 
telegraph. Judging from the volume of inquiry the de- 
mand for lumber in the East must be very strong. The 
lifting of the embargo came at a propitious moment for 
the mills down here were just beginning to run short of 
orders and dared not take on any more business on a 
guaranteed delivery while the embargo was on. 

Shippers here who have been waiting for this moment 
to come have set to work to send their stocks out as fast 
as they can obtain empty cars. The one hindrance will 
be their inability to obtain as many cars as they require, 
though now the supply is fairly good. 





CLEVELANDERS BOOM LUMBER’S USE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 18.—The model wooden houses 
which were the feature of the Complete Building Show 
here in February are being put to good use by the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, in furthering the interest 
of lumber. During the last two weeks one of the houses 
has been exhibited in Toledo by the J. G. Kuehnle Com- 
pany, a great deal of attention having been attracted by 
the finish of the little house and the surrounding land- 
secaping. 

The Cleveland board is also shipping to Detroit two of 
the models with landscaping complete which will be put 
on exhibition in that city by the Detroit Lumber Board 
of Trade. 

Another of the houses, Mount Vernon, a replica of the 
home of George Washington, was the most attractive 
exhibition at the recent exposition in Central Armory, this 
city, by the Gyro Club of Cleveland. The exhibit was 
made by the Cleveland Lumber Company. 

The popularity of the ‘‘Build with Lumber’? sticker, 
which has been promoted by the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, is attested by the inquiries which have 
been received from all parts of the country. The local 
board has filled orders for 750,000 of the little posters. 
Five thousand circulars addressed to lumbermen through- 
out the country have been sent out by the Cleveland board 
according to Secretary J. V. O’Brien. This circular let- 
ter is endorsed by the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and explains the advantages derived from 
the little stickers. The following is an example of the 
hundreds of letters received: 

have read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about your 
“Build with Lumber” poster stamps, and would appreciate it 
very much if you would have some printed for me. Thanking 
you in advance for all favors you may show me, I am, 
Yours truly, 
Horton LUMBER COMPANY, 
Lyman T. Horton, Proprietor, Aurelia, N. D, 
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INFERIOR TIMBER AN ARGUMENT FOR SUBSTITUTES 


Loblolly Supplied for Longleaf Pine Results in Rapid Deterioration—Entire Structure Threatened With Destruction 
Through Dry Rot—Proper Repairs May Necessitate Heavy Expense 


The illustration shows a cross section of a timber 
that was taken out of a 7-story building in the heart 
of Chicago’s business district last week after having 
been in service four years. 

The building, which was constructed under the 
supervision of a well known architect and put up by 
a leading contracting firm, is used for retail merchan- 
dising purposes and was designed to carry a live load 
of 100 pounds, although in actual use the floor load- 
ing is probably not to exceed 40 pounds per square 
foot. 

The interior of this structure is entirely of wood 
construction including the columns, the ground floor 
being of 3x8 laminations and the upper floors of 
laminations with £ laminations carrying the roof. 

The building was erected four years 
ago. The architect’s specification called 
for ‘‘longleaf pine from the South,’’ this 
phrase being used in the general specifica- 
tion applying to all lumber and timber go- 
ing into the building. With regard to 
the laminated flooring the specification in- 
eluded provision that it should be of 

‘vellow pine.”’ 

The timber, a cross section of which is 
reproduced, was supporting a portion of 
the second floor of the building. Being 
located directly over the main floor show 
room its gradual deflection had been noted 
for some time until recently it became 
apparent that something was wrong and 
an attempt was made to bore into it with 
an auger. When it was found to be en- 
tirely rotten it was removed and a new 
timber substituted for it. This piece was 
covered with plaster board and _ plaster 
and it is not improbable that its condi 
tion was brought about to some extent by 
it having been encased in plaster imme- 
diately after the building was put up and 
before it had an opportunity to dry out, 
although there is evidence that there is 
some ventilation between the plaster board 
and the timbers. 

In the basement of the same building 
a similar timber which has not been cov- 
ered at any time seems to be deteriorating 
from some form of fungus attack in spite 


of the fact that the basement is abso- 


lutely dry, being used as a storage place for goods 
that would deteriorate immediately if stored in a 
damp place. 

The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was asked 
by the owner of this building to examine the prem- 
ises and express an opinion as to whether or not the 
material supplied was longleaf pine as called for by 
the specifications. He was forced to advise the owner, 
of course, that the specimen removed from the build- 
ing was a very inferior grade of loblolly pine in spite 
of the fact that the material was sold by a well known 
yellow pine wholesale concern, Whose representative 
is said to have assured the owner of the building in 

recent telephone conversation that the stock sup- 


plied must have been longleaf ‘‘ because,’’ he is alleged to 
have said, ‘‘our mill does not manufacture anything else,” 

The owner of the property told the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he would cheerfully pay 
$20,000 today if his building were of reénforced con- 
crete construction instead of the mill type. He has 
no definite idea, of course, as to how extensively the 
dry rotting process has damaged the structure and 
there is no way of determining the situation without 
uncovering the timber, which would necessitate the 
interruption of business and very considerable expense, 

The cross section is reproduced in actual size to 
show the width of the annual rings. The quality of 
the material speaks for itself. 


Cross Section—Exact Size—of a Failed Timber Taken from a Four-Year-Old Building in the Heart of Chicago’s Retail Business District After Having Been Prat: 


tically Destroyed by Fungus Attack. This Material Was Sold by a Well Known Wholesale Concern for ‘‘Longleaf Pine from the South.’’ 


It is a Very 


Striking Example of the Kind of Material That Ought Not to Be Cut Into Timbers Under Any Circumstances and That Is Not Fit for Use in Any Platt 
Where Durability Is a Consideration. The Structure, a High Class Retail Establishment of Seven Stories and Basement, May Have to Be Practically Disma™ 
tled in Order to Repair the Damage Wrought by Dry Rot During the Four Years That Have Elapsed Since It Was Erected. 
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RECOMMENDS CHANGES IN INSPECTION RULES 


Committee of National Hardwood Lumber Association Presents Important Alterations and Additions for Members’ 
Approval—To Be Voted on at Annual Meeting in June 


THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION 
1864 McCormick Building 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1916. 
To Members of 
The National Hardwood Lumber Association: 

In conformity with Article IX, Section 2, of the asso- 
ciation’s by-laws, we submit to the membership our rec- 
ommendations for additions and changes in the inspee- 
tion rules, which will be voted upon Friday, June 16, 
at the nineteenth annual convention of the association, 
to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE, 
By Hugh McLean, Chairman. 


SPECIAL INSPECTION 


QUARTER-SAWED LUMBER 
New Rule 

Where the rules do not apply and the question of 
tigure or medullary rays is not considered, may be 1/16” 
scant on the heart edge, proviced the sap edge is of full 
standard thickness when shipping dry. 

Kighty percent of the width of each piece must have 
the radial grain running 45 degrees or less with one 
surface of the piece. Otherwise the lumber will be in- 
spected for grades according to the general rule applying 
to the kind of lumber inspected. 


Addition to Step Plank Rule 
Three scattering pin worm holes that are free from 
stain shall not be considered a defect. : ; 
Kliminate the present rule for Common Dimension, 
substituting the following rule: 


SOUND, SQUARE-EDGER PLANK AND TIMBERS 
New Rule 


Sound, square-edged plank and timbers shall be sawed 
to specified sizes. Free from unsound defects which pre- 
vent the working of the piece full length and width for 
the purpose intended. Sound heart boxed or showing on 
the face, pin worm holes, an occasional grub or knot 
hole (not extending through the piece), or slight wane 
on one or two corners shall not be considered a defect. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL FOR RAILROAD, CAR 
BUILDING AND OTHER PURPOSES 


New Rule 


All stock under these rules being for construction work 
where strength is essential should be cut from good, live 
timber to full size and lengths ordered. Owing to varia 
tion in manufacture 10 percent of shipment may be 4” 
scant in size unless otherwise specified. Ordinary season 
checks, sound stain, pin and spot worm holes, bird peck 
and an occasional grub worm hole that does not ma- 
terially affect the strength of the piece, shall not be con 
sidered defects. 

Where stock is sold subject to inspection at destination 
and is not found up to the grade invoiced, and the re- 
jected stock does not exceed more than 10 percent of the 
amount invoiced, the consignee may use the stock that 
is acceptable and hold the rejects for inspection, pro- 
vided he is willing to accept the off grade stock at a 
reasonable reduction in price to be mutually.agreed upon. 
Where the amount of off grade exceeds 10 percent the 
entire shipment must be held intact for inspection unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

Standard Specifications 

General Requirements.—Unless otherwise specified, 
shall contain both red and white oak, to be sound timber 
and sawed specified sizes, free from ring shakes and 
crooked grain, rotten knots, large knots in groups that 
impair the strength of the piece for the purpose intendea. 
rot, dote and wane in amounts greater than allowed 
under specifications. 

Boxed Hearts.—Boxed hearts that are sound are per- 
mitted. Not more than 25 percent may show on face 


or edges and not to exceed 75 percent the length of 
the piece in the aggregate. 


Standard Names for Construction Oak 
White and red oak include the following: 
White Oak— Red Oak— 
Burr or mossy cup oak, Pin oak, 
Rock oak, Black oak, 
Post or-iron oak, Water oak, 
Overcup oak, Willow oak, 
Swamp post oak, ‘Spanish oak, 
live oak, Scarlet oak, 
Chestnut or tan bark oak, Turkey oak, 
Yellow or chinquapin oak, Black jack or barn oak, 
Basket or cow oak. Shingle or laurel oak. 


LOCOMOTIVE TIMBER, PASSENGER COACH AND RE- 
FRIGERATOR CAR: DIMENSIONS 


Size and lengths cut to order. Unless otherwise specified 
must be cut from white oak. This stock, wherever prac- 
hi au, should be cut outside the heart and must be free of 
peart Shake in pieces under 6 by 6 square. No attempt 
ti be made to box the heart in pieces smaller than 
» ly 7, unless heart is very small and tight. When heart 
Is boxed it must be firm and tight, and should be near the 
center of the piece. Must be sawed full to sizes with 
eee edges, and cut from sound timber and free from 
Splits and worm holes, with the exception of a few small 
to worm holes well scattered, and an occasional spor 
orm. None of these defects, however, to affect the 
serviceability of the piece for the purpose intended. 
pt pee standard knots well scattered not considered a 


FREIGHT CAR TIMBERS 


t car dimension, including all cars other than 
Union ator and passenger cars. Sizes cut to order. 
viens) otherwise ordered, must be sawed from good 
nat nantable timber. This stock must be free from 
a takes and splits, large, loose, rotten or unsound 
rie dosaee of which will materially impair the strength 
oe irability of the piece for purposes intended. This 
aa a Pa intended to work full size and length without 
: "i eid Side posts, braces, end sills, end plates, draft- 
a —_, cross ties etc., used_in the construction of 
ia reight or stock cars. On pieces 3x4 inches or 
inches vm girth measure and larger (nothing under 2 
admittea ick), heart check showing on one corner or side 
ment Well 20 percent of the pieces in each car ship- 
tented 4 ell boxed sound hearts admitted in this ma- 
“om Page 7“ and larger. 
res! S 3x © 5x5, inclusive, or equivalent girth 
me ’ 
in abot and larger (nothing under 2 inches thick) 
“sence of heart defects, wane on one corner, %-inch 


detec 


Freigh 
refriger 












side measurement admitted, one-third the length of the 
piece or its equivalent on one or two corners or edges. 

Pieces 6x6 inches and under 8x8 inches square may 
contain 1 inch of wane side measurement on one corner 
one-third the length of the piece or its equivalent on 
one or two corners or edges, with other conditions same 
as 8x4 to 5x5 sizes. 

Pieces 8x8 inches and larger may contain 1% inches of 
wane, one-third the length of the piece, or its equivalent 
on one or two corners or edges. Admitting wane as 
above described on not to exceed 20 percent of the 
number of pieces in each shipment. 


BRIDGE, DOCK AND CROSSING PLANK 


Will be shipped in random widths unless otherwise 
svecified. Two inches and thicker, 8 feet and over long. 

This product is intended to work full one good sound 
face, and this face side must be square edge. Sound 
knots, small pin and spot worm holes, an occasional knot 
or grub hole shall not be considered defects. The re- 
verse side must be practically square edged, admitting 
1 inch of wane on each edge, running two-thirds the 
length. Sound heart, rafting pin holes, knot holes, or 
grub holes not exceeding 2 inches in diameter and splits 
not exceeding in length the width of the piece admittec. 


SHEET PILING 
Same as bridge, dock and crossing plank, except thar 
it may show heart on both faces if tight enough to 
admit of driving. 


CATTLE GUARDS, TRACK ENDS OR BUMPING 
POSTS 


Sizes cut to order. Must be sound, admitting defects 
allowed in freight car timbers. 


BRIDGE AND BUILDING TIMBER 
Bridge and building timber in oak should grade prac- 
tically the same as car stock, with allowance for defects 
according to size. 


SWITCH TIES AND SAWED CROSS TIES 


Sawed ties shall be 6x8, 7x9, 8x10 or other standard 
size as specified in lengths varying 1’ or 6”, as the case 
may be and should be trimmed not to exceed 1” under 
or 3” over lengths specified. As with other material 
under these rules, stock should be cut substantially full 
size, but to cover necessary variation in manufacture, 
reasonable percentage of stock not to exceed 14” scant 
green or %” scant when dry will be accepted. Reason- 
ably sound tight heart will be admitted on one side, edge 
or corner, provided other faces are solid. Large sound 
knots, pin or spot worm holes or occasional knot or 
grub holes, no defect. Wane allowed on one or more 
corners part or full length, provided that in the aggre- 
gate it does not reduce the bearing faces to an average 
of more than 1%” under the widths specified. 


RULES FOR BENDING OAK 
New Rule 

Unless otherwise specified, will include both red and 
white oak. Must be cut from live timber; the grain not 
to diverge more than 2” to the fcot. 

Inspection made from the poor side of the piece. 

Sound discolored sap, spot and pin worm holes not 
considered a defect. 

Green lumber 5/4” and thicker, must be sawed 1%” full, 
admitting 10 percent 1/16” full of specified thickness. 


FIRSTS AND SECONDS 

Firsts and seconds, 5” and wider, 6 to 16 feet long. 

5 feet, surface measure, admitting one standard defect 
or its equivalent. 

8 feet, surface measure, admitting two standard de- 
fects or their equivalent. 

12 feet, surface measure, admitting three standard de- 
fects or their equivalent. 

16 feet, surface measure, admitting four standard de- 
fects or their equivalent. 


NO. 1 COMMON 

No. 1 common, to be 3” and wider, 5 feet and longer, 
to work 6624 percent clear. 

No cutting to be considered less than 3 inches wide by 
5 feet long. No limit to cuttings. 

Sound sap and spot worms not to be considered defects. 

SURFACED LUMBER 
New Rule 

Eliminate the present rule for finish and also present 
rules for worked guni and substitute the following rule 
for surfaced lumber: 

‘Surfaced lumber shall be inspected from the good side 
of the piece, according to the general rules as applied 
to the various kinds of rough lumber. 

Slightly chipped grain on the face side admitted, pro- 
vided it does not exceed 6” square in the aggregate in 
firsts and seconds and selects, and 18” square in the 
aggregate in the grades of commons. Torn grain or 
slightly discolored sap shall not be considered a defect 
on the reverse side in the grade of firsts and seconds. 

In the grade of firsts and seconds the poor side of the 
piece shall not have more than one standard defect or 
its equivalent in excess of the defects admitted on the 
good side. 

Selects.—Inspected from the good side of the piece ac- 
cording to the general rules applying to the kind of lum- 
ber inspected. 

In the grades of commons one face of the cuttings 
must be clear; the reverse side must be sound. 


CASING AND BASE 

Lengths: 6 feet and over, admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths. 

Thickness: 13/16 inch after surfacing. 
_ Finished Widths: 3%, 4%, 5%, 6%, 71%, 8% and 9% 
— will be measured % inches wider than finished 
‘ace. 

The above refers to and covers all grades. 

Sap is not a defect unless stated under caption of 
respective woods. 

FIRSTS AND SECONDS 

Each piece must be practically clear one face and two 
edges. The reverse side may contain defects that do 
not prevent the use of the piece for the purpose in- 
tended. In interior finish where the casing or base has 
more than one member the edge or edges may contain 
sound defects that are covered by the moulding. 


SELECTS 
Bright sap admitted without limit, and in addition one 
sound standard defect or its equivalent to be admitted 
in boards 8” and under, and two sound standard defects 
or their equivalent in boards 9” to 10” wide. The re- 
verse side may contain the same defects allowed in firsts 


and seconds. 
NO. 1 COMMON 


This grade will include all stock that will not come up 
to the grade of selects, that will work two-thirds of its 


length clear face in pieces 3 feet or longer. The reverse 
side of the cuttings must be sound. Slightly stained 
sap will be admitted in this grade. 
BEVEL SIDING 

Bevel siding is made from 1x4, 5 and 6-inch strips, 5. 
4 S. to 27-32 by 3%, 4% and 514 inches and resawed on 
a bevel. Shall be measured % inch full of finished sizes. 

No. 1—Lengths: 6 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of 
odd lengths. Must be practically free of defects except 
1 inch of sap or two knots on thin edge that will cover 


by lap. 
SELECTS 
Lengths: 6 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths. Will admit two sound knots %” in diameter, or 
one standard defect. Slightly discolored sap admitted 


without limit. 
NO. 1 COMMON 

Lengths: 4 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths. Sound discolored sap and scattering pin-worm 
holes not to be considered defects in this grade. In 
addition thereto boards may contain standard defects or 
their equivalent as follows: 

{-ft. lengths, one. 

5 to 9-ft. lengths, two. 

10 to 14-ft. lengths, three. 

15 to 20-ft. lengths, four. 


NO. 2 COMMON 
Lengths: 4 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths. Will admit all pieces not up to the grade No. 
1 common which can be used for cheap siding without 
waste of more than one-third the length of any one 
piece. Pin-worm holes admitted. 


STAIN IN BLACK AND SAP GUM 

In black and sap gum sound discolored stain shall not 

be considered a defect. 
WORMY OAK 

Substitute the following for present rule: ’ 

“This grade is the same as No. 1 common, excepting 
that worm holes, bird peck and small, sound knots, not 
exceeding %” in diameter, shall not be considered de- 


fects.”’ 
WAGON BOX BOARDS 

Caption “DEFECTS’’—Substitute the following: 

Bright or sound discolored sap or a few scattering pin 
worm holes shall not be considered defects. Each board 
may contain defects that do not prevent the piece from 
working one side, or one side and one end; sides to work 
10 feet 8 inches, ends to work, 3 feet 6 inches. Each 
side or end may contain one sound standard defect or 
its equivalent. One rafting pin hole, not to exceed %” 
in length, %” wide, not extending over one-half the 
thickness of the piece, shall be considered the equivalent 
of one sound standard defect. 


NO. 2 AXLES 

Grade—To be cut from live, sound timber. 
follows admissible. 

Stain—Sound stained sap admitted. 

Knots—Three 1” knots or their equivalent in smaller 
knots. if sound, and so located that they will not ma- 
terially impair the strength of the piece. 

Splits—6” on one end or 3” on both ends. 

Season Checks—-Ordinary season checks, no defect. 
Large or numerous season checks to be cause for re- 
jection, 

Hearts and Shakes—Hearts and shakes admissible, 
provided they can be worked out in manufacture. 

Worm Holes and Grub Holes—Not to exceed iwelve 
pin-worm holes, provided the holes are not bunched in 
clusters of more than three and the clusters are not 
less than 6” apart. Not more than three grub holes that 
do not penetrate more than 8” at either end. Powder 
post worms not admitted, 

Bird Pecks—Bird pecks admitted if they do not ma- 
terially affect the strength of the piece. 

_Grain—-Grain must not cross in less than length of 
piece. 


Defects as 


NO. 2 BOLSTERS AND SANDBOARDS 

Grade—To be cut from live, sound timber. 
follows admissible: 

Stain—Sound stained sap admitted. 

Knots—Three %” knots or their equivalent in smaller 
knots if sound. 

Splits—None. 

Season Checks—Ordinary season checks no. defect. 
Large or numerous season checks to be cause for re- 
jection. 

Hearts and Shakes—Sound hearts and shakes admis- 
sible, provided they can be worked out in manufacture. 

Worm Holes—Not to exceed twelve pin-worm holes, 
provided the holes are not in clusters of more than three 
and the clusters not less than 6” apart. Two grub worm 
holes admitted, provided they do not materially affect 
the strength of the piece. Powder post worms not ad- 
mitted. 


Defects as 


Grain—Grain can cross not to exceed 4” in length of 
the piece. 

NO. 2 EVENERS 

Grade—To be cut from live, sound timber. 
follows admissible: 

Stain—Sound stained sap admitted. 
.Knots—One 14” knot, if sound and not less than 12” 
from center. 

Splits—None. 

Hearts and Shakes—None. 

Season Checks—Ordinary season checks no defect 
Large or numerous season checks to be cause for re- 
jection. 

Worm Holes--Not more than six pin-worm holes well 
scattered. Grub holes and powder post worms not ad- 
mitted. 

Bird Pecks—Allowed i? sound. 

Wane—None. 


NO. 2 POLES AND REACHES 

Grade—To be cut from live, sound timber. 
follows admissible: 

Stain—Sound stained sap admitted. 

Knots—Three 1%” knots, if sound, or their equivalent 
in small knots not closer than 18” apart. 

Splits—None. 

Season Checks—Ordinary season checks no defect 
Large or numerous season checks to be cause for re- 
jection. 

Hearts and Shakes—None. 

Worm Holes—Twelve pin-worm holes, provided the 
holes are not in clusters of more than three holes in a 


Defects as 


Defects as 
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apart. One 
Powder 


cluster and the clusters not less than_ 6” 
grub hole, showing on one side only, admitted. 
post worms not admitted. 

Grain—Grain can cross in not less than three-quarters 
the length of the piece. 


STANDARD INSPECTION 
Additions and Changes 


White Ash, Black Ash, Basswood, Bay Poplar (Tupelo), 
Beech, Birch, Buckeye, Chestnut, Cottonwood, Mag- 
nolia, Maple, Soft Elm, Sycamore, Willow, Hackberry, 
Locust, Plain Red and White Oak. 

Note.—In buckeye, cottonwood and willow slightly dis- 
colored sap shall not be considered a defect in the com- 
mon grades. Grades—Selects—No. 1 Common A, No. 1 
Common B, No. 2 Common A, and No, 2 Common B. 


SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece and 
the reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must 
work at least 80 percent sound. | A 

Bright sap not a defect, admitting 25 percent of odd 
lengths, not over 30 percent under “4 feet, and not to 
exceed 5 percent of 6 and 7 feet lengths. - ¥ 

Selects must be 5 inches and over wide, 6 feet and over 
long. 

a 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face, the 
reverse side may have one standard defect or its equiva- 
lent. " 

Pieces a 
clear one face. ; arte we 7 
* Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over long, 
must grade not below seconds on the best face. 

NO. 1 COMMON A 

Inspection is made from the poor side of the piece. 

Widths: 3” and wider, but not more than 10 percent 
of 3” pieces admitted. 

Lengths: 4 feet and longer, but not more 
cent may be 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet lengths. 

Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be clear. 

Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be 
clear one face, the reverse side may have one standard 
defect or its equivalent. f ; avin 

Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 8 to 16 feet long, must 
work 6635 percent clear face in not over two pieces. 

Pieces 6 teet long, 5 to 8 inches wide, may have one 
standard defect; pieces 6 feet long, 9 inches and over 
wide, may have two standard defects. Pas 

Pieces 5 to 7 inches wide, 7 to 11 feet long, must work 
6624 percent clear face in not over two cuttings, pleces 
5 to 7 inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 
6624 percent clear tace in not. over three cuttings. 

Pieces 8 inches and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, must 
work 6634 percent clear face in not over two cuttings, 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must 
work 6624 percent clear face in not over three cuttings, 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 14 feet and over long, 
must work 6624 percent clear face in not over four cut- 
tings. ; : ’ - 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 4 inches 
wide by 2 feet long, or 3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 


NO. 1 COMMON—B 
New Rule 


Inspection made from the good side of the piece. 

Widths: 3 inches and wider. 

Lengths: 4 feet and longer, but not more than 10 per- 
cent may be 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet lengths. 

Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be clear one face, the 
reverse side sound. i 

Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 
be clear one face, the reverse side sound. 

Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, § to 16 feet long, must 
work 66%; clear face in not over two pieces in cuttings 
by the full width of the piece. : 

Pieces 6 feet long, 5 to 8 inches wide, may have one 
standard defect; pieces 6 feet long, 9 inches and over 
wide, may have two standard defects, the reverse side 
90 percent sound. : 

Pieces 5 to 7 inches wide, 7 to 11 feet long, must work 
66% percent clear face in not over two cuttings; pieces 
5 to 7 inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 
6624 clear face in not over three cuttings. 

Pieces 8 inches and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, must 
work 6634 percent clear face in not over two cuttings; 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must 
work 66% percent clear face in not over three cuttings; 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 14 feet and over long, 
must work 6624 percent clear face in not over four 
cuttings. : 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 4 inches 
wide by 2 feet long, or 3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 
New Rule 


Inspection made from the good side of the piece. 

There is no restriction as to heart in the No. 2 
mon grades. E 

No. 2 commons must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 feet 
and over long, but not more than 10 percent of 4 and 
5 feet lengths admitted in this grade. 

Pieces 3 to 7 inches wide, 4 to 10 feet long, must work 
50 percent clear face in not over three cuttings; pieces 
3 to 7 inches wide, 11 feet and longer, must work 50 
percent clear face in not over four cuttings. 

Pieces 8 inches and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, must 
work 50 percent clear face in not over three cuttings; 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must 
work 50 percent clear face in not over four cuttings; 
pieces 8 inches and over wide, 14 feet and over long, 
must work 50 percent clear face in not over five cuttings. 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 3 inches 
wide by 2 feet long. 


NO. 2 COMMON—B 


No. 2 commons must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 feet 
and over long, but not more than 10 percent of 4 and 
5-foot lengths admitted in this grade. 

Pieces 3 to 7 inches wide, 4 to 10 feet long, must 
work 50 percent sound in not over three cuttings; pieces 
3 to 7 inches wide, 11 feet and longer, must work 50 
percent sound in not over four cuttings. 

Pieces 8 inches and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, must 
work 50 percent sound in not over three cuttings; pieces 
8 inches and over wide, 10 to 12 feet long, must work 
50 percent sound in not over four cuttings; pieces 8 
inches and over wide, 14 feet and over long, must work 
50 percent sound in not over five cuttings. 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 3 inches 
wide by 2 feet long. 

RED BIRCH 


Add grades of selects, No. 1 common—A, No. 1 

mon—B, No. 2 common—A, No. 2 common—B. 
SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece, the 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work 
at least 80 percent sound. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 per- 
cent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 
7 feet lengths. 

Selects must be 5 feet 
over long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must have one clear red face, 
the reverse side may have one standard defect or its 
equivalent. 

Pieces 5 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must grade 
not below seconds on the best face. ‘ 

NO. 1 COMMON—A 
Inspected the same as the present rule for No. 1 com- 


inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must be 


than 10 per- 


feet long, must 


com- 


com- 


inches and over wide, 6 and 


mon, excepting that 3 and 4-inch pieces, 8 feet and over 
long, must work % clear face in not over two pieces. 
NO. 1 COMMON—B 

The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good ‘side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in No. 1 common—A. 

NO. 2 COMMON—A 

The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the cut- 
tings sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in the present grade of No. 2 common. 

NO. 2 COMMON—B 

Must work 50 percent sound, in the same size and 

number of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common—A. 
CHERRY. 

Add grades of Selects, No. 1 common A, No. 1 common 

b, No. 2 common—A, No. 2 common—B. 
: SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece, the 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and longer must work at 
least 80 percent sound. 

Sap is a defect, admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, 
not over 30 percent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 
percent of 6 and 7 feet lengths. . 

Selects must be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must have one clear red face, 
the reverse side may have one standard defect or its 
equivalent. 

Pieces 5” wide, 8 feet and over long, must have one 
clear red face. 

Pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 

NO. 1 COMMON—A 

Inspected the same as the present rule for No. 1 com- 
mon, with the exception that 3” and 4” pieces, 8 feet 
and over long, must work *% clear face in not over two 


pieces. 
NO. 1 COMMON—B 
The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the cut- 
tings sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in No. 1 common—aA. 
NO. 2 COMMON—A 
The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in the present rule for No. 2 common. 
NO. 2 COMMON—B 


Must work 50 percent sound in the same size and 
number of cuttirgs allowed in No. 2 common—aA., 
CYPRESS 
New Rule 


Will be shipped in 
specified. 

All lumber must be of sufficient thickness to surface 
to the standard dressed thickness. Rough lumber when 
shipped in specified sizes may be 144 inch scant in width. 

Lengths: 4 to 20 ft. 

Thickness: Standard. 

Widths: 3” and over. 

Grades: Tank (when specified), firsts and seconds, 
selects, No. 1 shop, No. 2 shop, No. 1 common, No. 2 
common, No. 1 boxing, No. 2 boxing, and peck. 

Squares and Dimension for furniture or interior trim 
will be inspected according to rules as applied to hard- 
woods under caption Special Inspection. 

Timbers and Planking may contain all the defects 
allowed in No. 2 common, but each piece must be suit- 
able for planking, fgundation material and other com- 
mon purposes, : 

TANK, 


Must be 5” and over wide, § feet and over long, ad- 
mitting sound defects that do not damage the piece for 
tank purposes. 

Pieces 5” wide must be free from sap. 

Pieces 6” and over wide may have 1” of sound sap in 
the aggregate not to exceed half the thickness of the 


piece. 
FIRSTS AND SECONDS 

Firsts and seconds must be 5” and over wide, 8 feet 
and over long. 

Pieces 5” wide must be clear and not to exceed 1” of 
bright sap in the aggregate. 

Pieces 6 and 7” wide will admit 1” of bright sap in the 
“no fiaaea and one sound standard defect, or its equiva- 
ent. 

Pieces 8 and 9” wide may have 2” of bright sap in 
the aggregate and two sound standard defects or their 
equivalent. 

Pieces 10 to 12” wide will admit 4” of bright sap in the 
aggregate and three sound standard defects or their 
equivalent; in the absence of sound standard defects, 
may have one unsound standard defect or its equivalent. 

Pieces 13” and over wide bright sap is not a defect, 
admitting in pieces containing less than 18 feet surface 
measure three sound standard defects or their equiva- 
lent, or one sound standard defect and one unsound 
standard defect or their equivalent. 

Pieces 13” and over wide, containing 18 feet and over 
surface measure, will admit four sound standard defects, 
or two sound standard defects and one unsound stand- 
ard defect or their equivalent, or two unsound standard 
defects or their equivalent. 

In pieces 10” and over wide a straight split not ex- 
ceeding in length the width of the piece, or the equiva- 
lent in one or both ends, shall not be considered a defect. 


random widths, unless otherwise 


SELECTS 
Selects must be 4” and over wide, 8 feet and over 
long. Bright sap is not a defect in this grade. In- 


spection from the best face, the reverse side not below 
the grade of No. 1 common or No. 1 shop, provided the 
shop face will work 80 percent clear face in the same 
size cuttings allowed in No. 1 shop. 

Pieces 4 and 5” wide must be clear one face and have 
two good edges. 

Pieces 6 and 7” wide may have one sound standard de- 
fect, or its equivalent. 

Pieces 8 and 9” wide may 
defects, or their equivalent. 

Pieces 10 to 12” wide may have three sound standard 
defects, or one sound standard defect and one unsound 
standard defect. 

Pieces 13” and over in width will admit four sound 
standard defects, or in the absence of sound standard 
defects may have two unsound standard defects. 


NO. 1 SHOP 

No. 1 shop must be 4” and over wide, 6 feet and over 
long, admitting not more than 10 percent of 6 and 7 
feet lengths. No restriction to heart in grade of shop 
and all grades below. 

3right sap is not a defect. 

Must work 66% percent clear cuttings. 

Pieces 4” wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear. 

Pieces 4” wide, 8 feet and over long, must work 662% 
percent clear in cuttings 4 feet and over long by the 
full width of the piece. 

Pieces 5” and over wide, 6 and 7 feet long, may con- 
tain one standard defect. 

Lumber 1” and less in thickness, 5” and over wide, 
must work 6624 percent clear cuttings in rippings 2” 
and over wide, ripped the entire length of the piece, or 
cuttings not less than 5” wide by 3 feet long, or 914” 
wide by 18” long. 


have two sound standard 








Lumber 1144” and thicker must work 66% percent clear 
in cuttings 2” and over wide, ripped the entire length 
of the piece; or cuttings 54” and over wide by 8 teet 
long or longer; or cuttings 9” wide or wider by 28” inng 


or longer. 
NO. 2 SHOP 


Must be 4” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Pieces 4” wide must work 50 percent clear in cuttings 
4 feet and over long. 

Pieces 5” and over wide must work 50 percent clear 
cuttings in the same size cuttings allowed ‘in No. 1 shop. 


NO. 1 COMMON 

Widths: 3” and wider. 

Lengths: 6 feet and longer, but not more than 10 per- 
cent may be 6 and 7 feet long. 

No. 1 common is inspected from the good side of the 
piece, but must not be below the grade of No. 2 com- 
mon on the reverse side. Will admit sound stain, pin 
worm holes, knots, season checks, slight amount of peck, 
slight shake (but not through shake), one end split not 
exceeding in length the width of the piece, or the 
equivalent, at one or both ends. 


NO. 2 COMMON 

Must be 8” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

May contain all the defects admitted in the No. 1 com- 
mon, which may be larger and coarser; in addition will 
admit through shake, unsound knots that do not ex- 
tend through the piece, slight wane on one or both 
edges not to exceed one-third the length of the piece 
and not over half the thickness of the piece. In pieces 
comparatively free from coarse defects, scattered knot 
holes will be admitted that do not impair the strength 
or prevent the piece from working the full length and 
width for fencing, sheathing and other common pur- 


poses. 
NO. 1 BOXING 

Must be 3” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Must work 66% percent in cuttings containing not 
less than 72 sq. in., no cutting considered which is less 
than 18” long or less than 3” wide. 

Each cutting may contain sound stain, pin worm holes, 
knot or peck holes that do not extend through the piece, 
shake, season checks and other defects that do not pre- 
vent the use of each cutting for boxing purposes. 


NO. 2 BOXING 
Must be 3” and over wide, 4 feet and over long. May 
contain all lumber not admitted in the grade of No. 1 
boxing, but each piece must work at least 50 percent in 
the same size cutting as allowed in the No. 1 boxing. 


PECK 
Must be 3” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. Will 
admit the product of the log known as pecky. Each 
piece shall have sufficient nailing strength to permit its 
use in its full length and width for sheathing, fencing 
or other very common purposes. 


PLAIN SAWED RED GUM (FIGURED WOOD) 
QUARTERED SAWED RED GUM (FIGURED WOOD) 
New Rule 
Figure is required in these grades and each piece 
shall be especially selected for markings and color tones 
producing the variegated effect. In the grade of firsts 
and seconds, 90 percent of one face of each piece, and 
in the common grades the face side of each cutting, to 
show such markings. Otherwise the regular rules for 
grading plain sawed red gum and quarter sawed red 


gum shall apply. 
PLAIN RED GUM 


Add grades of selects, No. 1 common A, No. 1 common 
B, No. 2 common A, No. 2 common B. 

SELECTS , 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece. The 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work 
at least 80 percent sound, and may have not to exceed 
one-fifth sound sap in the aggregate. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 per- 
cent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 
7 feet lengths. 

Selects must be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear red one face, 
the reverse side may have one standard defect or its 
at and may have 1” of sound sap in the aggre- 
gate. 

Pieces 5” wide must be clear red one face. 

Pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 


Inspected according to the present rule for No. 1 com- 
mon, except that 3” pieces will be admitted, and that 
each piece of cutting must have one clear red face, and 
not to exceed One-half sound sap in the aggregate on 


the reverse side. 
NO. 1 COMMON—B 


The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the cut- 
ting sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in No. 1 common A, 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 

There shall be no restriction to heart 
common grades. 

The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cutting sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in the present rule for No. 2 common. 


NO. 2 COMMON—B 


Must work 50 percent sound, in the same size and 
number of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common A 


BLACK AND SAP GUM 


Add grades of selects, No. 1 common A, No. 1 common 
B, No. 2 common A, No. 2 common B. 


SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece, the 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work 
at least 80 percent sound. 

Sound discolored stain is not a defect. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 per- 
cent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 
7 feet lengths. 

Selects must be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face, the 
‘= aa side may have one standard defect or its equiva- 
ent. 

Pieces 5” wide, § feet and over long, must have one 
clear face. ts 

Pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on best face. 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 


Inspected according to the present rule for No. 
mon, except that 3” pieces will be admitted. 


NO. 1 COMMON—B 
Clear face cuttings shall be determined from the good 
side of the piece, with the reverse side of the cuttings 
sound, in the same size and number of cuttings allowed 
in the present No. 1 common. Will also admit 8” pieces 


in the grade. 
NO. 2 COMMON—A 
Inspection made from the good side of the piece, the 
reverse side of the cuttings sound, in the same size and 
number of cuttings allowed in the present rule for No. 
2 common. 
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NO. 2 COMMON—B 


Must work 50 percent sound, in the same size and num- 
ber of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common A 


QUARTERED RED GUM 


‘ren percent of quartered red gum may be 1/16” scant 
on the heart edge provided the sap edge is full standard 
thickness when shipping dry. : 

Add grades of selects, No. 1 common A, No. 1 common 
LB, No. 2 common A, No. 2 common B. 


SELECTS 


Inspection made from the good side of the piece. The 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work 
at least 80 percent sound, and may have not to exceed 
1” of sound sap in the aggregate. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 per- 
cent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 
7 feet lengths. ; 

Selects must be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over 
ong. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear red one face, 
the reverse side may have one standard defect or its 
equivalent, and may have 1” of sound sap in the aggre- 
gate. 

~ Pieces 5” wide must be clear red one face. 

Pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 
Inspected according to the present rule for No. 1 com- 
mon, except that 3” pieces will be admitted, and that 
each piece of cutting must have one clear red face, 
and not to exceed one-half sound sap in the aggregate 
on the reverse side. 
NO. 1 COMMON—B 
The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the cut- 
ting sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in No. 1 common—aA. 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 
The clear face cuttings must be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound, in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in the present rule for No, 2 common. 


NO. 2 COMMON—B 

Must work 50 percent sound, in the same size and 
number of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common—A. 

This rule also applies to quartered red gum, Sap no 
defect, except that the question of sap will not be 
considered. 

ROCK ELM, HICKORY AND PECAN 


Add _ grade of selects, No. 1 common—A, No. 1 com- 
mon-—-B, No. 2 common—A, No. 2 common—B. 


SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece and 
the reverse side in pieces 8 feet and longer must work 
at least 80 percent sound. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 per- 
cent under 12 feet, and not to exceed 5 percent of 6 
and 7 feet lengths. j 

Selects shall be 4” and over wide, 6 feet and over 
long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face. The 
reverse side may have one standard defect or its equiva- 
lent. 

Pieces 4” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 


Same as the present rule for No. 1 common, except 
that 3” pieces shall be admitted in the grade of No. 1 


common, 
NO. 1 COMMON—B. 


The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound. 

In the same size and number of cuttings allowed in No. 


1 common—aA.,. 
NO. 2 COMMON—A : 

The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound, 

In the same size and number of cuttings allowed in 
the present grade of No. 2 common. 


NO. 2 COMMON—B 


Must work 50 percent sound in the same size and 
number of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common—A. 


MEXICAN AND AFRICAN MAHOGANY 


Add Honduras and Nicaraguan— aT 
fliminate the grade of selects and wormy; also elimi- 
nate the grade of shorts and substitute the following 


grades: 
SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece and 
the reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must 
work at least 80 percent sound. 

Bright sap not a defect, not over 30 percent under 12 
one not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 7 feet 
ongths, 


lon shall be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over 
ng, 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face; the 
— side may have one standard defect, or its equiva- 
inne 5” wide, 8 feet and over long, must be clear one 
pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
srade not below seconds on the best face. 


WORMY 
Worm holes admitted without limit. 
Must be 5” and over wide, 7 feet and over long. 
Pieces 5” wide must be clear. 
. leces 6” and over wide, 7 feet and over long, must 
srade the same as firsts and seconds. 


COMMON WORMY 
i” New Grade 
‘lust be 4” and over wide, 4 feet and over lon 
Must grade same as No. 1 common. “i 
‘yorm holes and sound discolored sap not considered 


a defect. 
SHORTS 
(Substitute for Present Rule on Shorts) 


Must be 4” and over wide, 2 to 6 f 
Fp sae ae vide, 2 eet long. Standard 
cts: admitted according to the surface measure as 


follows: 
“ieces containing less than 3 feet m 
. leet, one standard defect. oe 
» leet, two standard defects. 
leet, three standard defects. 


LAGUAN (Known as Philippine Mahogany) 
as ‘New Rule 
All odd 1 


RS engths must be measured, and fractions of 
rl oF ee in length must be counted up, and frac- 
t anes nalf foot and less must be dropped. This does 
an in dl pon ete of shorts. One inch of bright 
a standara aco n the grades of firsts and seconds 

. N-worm holes not to be consi i 
Of the nsidered a defect in an 
the tote excepting boards showing worm holes, in 
» following and tracking with the face, will 











be considered a defect in firsts and seconds and selects, 
and will be estimated on a basis of standard defects 
or their equivalent. 

Firsts and seconds are combined as one grade, and 
are to contain not less than 40 percent firsts. 

Firsts and seconds shall not contain less than 40 per- 
cent figured stock, consisting of ribbon, or curly figure, 
or both. 

Firsts and seconds and selects figured mahogany must 
show figure on one face, not less than 90 percent in 
the aggregate. 

In the common grades the cuttings must show figure 
one face. 

All grades to admit between 30 and 40 percent of the 
white or light red woods. 

FIRSTS 

Firsts must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over 
long, and tree from all detects, excepting that pieces 
10 teet and over surface measure may have one stand- 
ard defect or its equivalent. 


SECONDS 

Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide. 

Standard defects are admitted according to surface 
measure, as follows: 

Six feet, 1 standard defect or its equivalent. 

Nine feet, 2 standard defects or their equivalent. 

Thirteen feet, 3 standard defects or their equivalent. 

Highteen feet and over, 4 standard defects or their 
equivalent. 

For each additional 5 feet surface measure, one ad- 
ditional standard defect will be admitted. 


SELECTS 
Selects must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and 
over long, and must grade firsts and seconds on one 
face. The reverse face must not be below the grade of 


No. 1 common. 
NO. 1 COMMON 

No. 1 common must be 3 inches and over wide, 6 feet 
and over long. 

Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must work 
66%, percent clear face in not over two pieces. 

Twelve feet and over long must work 66% percent 
clear face in not over three pieces. 

No piece of cutting to be less than 2 feet long by the 
full width of the piece. 

Pieces 5 inches and over wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must 
work 6633 percent clear face in not over 2 pieces; 12 feet 
and over long must work 66% percent clear face in not 
over 3 pieces. 

Each additional 4 feet in length in pieces over 16 
feet long will admit one additional cutting. 

No piece cf cutting to be considered which is less 
than 4 inches wide and 2 feet long, or 8 inches wide 
and 3 feet long. Bright sap is no defect in this grade. 


NO. 2 COMMON 


There shall be no restriction to heart in this grade. 
No. 2 common must be 8 inches and over wide, 4 feet 
and over long, and must work 50 percent clear face. No 


piece of cutting considered which is less than 3 inches 


wide and 2 feet long. 
SHORTS 
Shorts must be 4 inches and over wide, 4 to 7 feet 
ong. 
Pigces 4 and 5 inches wide must be clear. Six to 8 
inches wide will admit of one standard defect, and 9 
inches and over wide will admit of two standard de- 


fects. 
COUNTERS 

Counters must be 12 to 40 feet long, 18 to 24 inches 
wide, and must be free from all detects on one face; 
the reverse face must not grade below firsts and seconds. 
Splits measured out. 

QUARTERED RED AND WHITE OAK 
(Addition to Present Rule) 

Selects in quartered oak, pieces 6 and 7 feet long, 
and the 5” pieces, must show 90 percent figure on the 
good tace. The cuttings in the common grades must 
show figure on the clear face. 

Add grades of selects, No. 1 common—A, No. 1 com- 
mon—kb, No. 2 common—A, No. 2 common—B. 


= SELECTS 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece and 
the reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must 
work at least 80 percent sound. 

Bright sap not a defect, admitting 25 percent of odd 
lengths, not over 30 percent under 12 feet, and not to 
exceed 5 percent of 6 and 7 foot lengths. 

Selects shall be 5 inches and over wide, 6 feet and 
over long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face, 
the reverse side may have one standard defect, or its 
equivalent. 

Pieces 5 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must be 
clear one face. 

Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over long, 
must grade not below seconds on the best face. 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 


Inspection is made from the poor side of the piece. 

Widths: 3” and wider, but not more than 10 percent 
of 3” pieces admitted. 

ngths: 4 feet and longer, but not more than 10 
percent may be 4, 5, 6 and 7 foot lengths. 

Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be clear. 

Pieces 3 and 4” wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear 
one face, the reverse side may have one standard defect, 
or its equivalent. 

Pieces 3 and 4” wide, 8 to 16 feet long, must work 
66%, percent clear face in not over two pieces in cut- 
tings 2 feet and over long by the full width of the 
piece. 

Pieces 6 feet long, 5 to 8” wide, may have one stand- 
ard defect; pieces 6 feet long, 9” and over wide, may 
have two standard defects. 

Pieces 5 to 7 inches wide, 7 to 11 feet long, must work 
663, percent clear face in not over two cuttings; pieces 
5 to 7 inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 
66% percent clear face in not over three cuttings. 

Pieces 8” and ovér wide, 7 to 9 feet long, must work 
66% percent clear face in not over two cuttings; pieces 
8” and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must work 6634 
percent clear face in not over three cuttings; pieces 8” 
and over wide, 14 feet and over long, must work 6624 
percent clear face in not over four cuttings. 

No cutting to be-considered which is less than 4” 
wide by 2 feet long, or 3” wide by 3 feet long. 


NO. 1 COMMON—B 

Inspection made from the good side of the piece. 

Widths: 38” and wider. 

Lengths: 4 feet and longer, but not more than 10 
percent may be 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet lengths. 

Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be clear one face, the 
reverse side sound. 

Pieces 3 and 4” wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear 
one face, the reverse side sound. 

Pieces 3 and 4” wide, 8 to 16 feet long, must work 
66% percent clear face in not over two pieces in cut- 
tings by the full width of the piece. 

Pieces 6 feet long, 5 to 8” wide, may have one stand- 
ard defect; pieces 6 feet long, 9” and over wide, may 
oe standard defects, the reverse side 90 percent 
sound, 

Pieces 5 to 7” wide, 7 to 11 feet long, must work 6624 
percent clear face in not over two cuttings; pieces 5 tc 
7” wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 6624 percent 
clear face in not over three cuttings. 


Pieces 8” and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, must work 
66%, percent clear face in not over two cuttings; pieces 
8” and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must work 66% 
percent clear face in not over three cuttings; pieces 
8” and over wide, 14 feet and over long, must work 
66%, percent clear face in not over four cuttings. 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 4” 
wide by 2 feet long, or'3” wide by 3 feet long. 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 


Inspection made from the good side of the piece. 

There is no restriction as to heart in this grade. 

No. 2 common must be 8” and over wide, 4 feet and 
over long, but not more than 10 percent of 4 and 5 
feet lengths admitted in this grade. 

Pieces 3 to 7” wide, 4 to 10 feet long, must work 50 
percent clear face in not over three cuttings; pieces 3 to 
7” wide, 11 feet and longer, must work 50 percent clear 
face in not over four cuttings. 

Pieces 8” and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, must work 


-50 percent clear face in not over three cuttings; pieces 


&” and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must work 50 per- 
cent clear face in not over four cuttings; pieces 8” 
and over wide, 14 feet and over long, must work 5 
percent clear in not over five cuttings. 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 38” 
wide by 2 feet long. 

NO. 2 COMMON—B 

No. 2 common must be 3” and over wide, 4 feet and 
over long, but not more than 10 percent of 4 and 5 foot 
lengths admitted in this grade. 

Pieces 3 to 7” wide, 4 to 10 feet long, must work 50 
percent sound in not over three cuttings; pieces 3 to 7” 
wide, 11 feet and longer, must work 50 percent sound in 
not over three cuttings; pieces 3 to 7” wide, 11 feet and 
longer, must work 50 percent sound in not over four 
cuttings. 

Pieces 8” and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, must work 
50 percent sound in not over three cuttings; pieces 8” 
and over wide, 10 to 13 feet long, must work 50 percent 
sound in not over four cuttings; pieces 8” and over 
wide, 14 feet and over long, must work 50 percent 
sound in rot over five cuttings. 

No cutting to be considered which is less than 3” 
wide by 2 feet long. 

POPLAR 


Add Grades of No. 1 Common—A and No. 1 Common—B 


NO. 1 COMMON—A 
Inspected same as the present rule for No. 1 common. 


NO. 1 COMMON—B 
The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in No. 1 common—A. 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 

There is no restriction to heart in the No. 2 common 
grades. 

The clear face cuttings shall be determined from 
the good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound in the same size and number of cuttings 
allowed in the present rule for No. 2 conimon—A, 


> 


WALNUT 
Add grades of selects, No. 1 common—A, No. 1 com- 
mon—B, No. 2 common—A, No. 2 common—B. ; 
SELECTS 


Inspection made from the good side of the piece, the 
reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work at 
least 80 percent sound. 

Admitting 25 percent of odd lengths, not over 30 
percent under 12 feet, and ‘not to exceed 5 percent of 
6 and 7 feet lengths. 

Selects must be 5” and over wide, 6 feet and over 
long. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must have one clear black 
face, the reverse side may have one standard defect or 
its equivalent. 

Pieces 5” wide, 8 feet and over long, must have one 
clear black face. 

Pieces 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 

NO. 1 COMMON—A 
Inspected the same as the present rule for No. 1 


common, except that 3” pieces will be admitted in the 
grade of No. 1 common. 


NO. 1 COMMON—B 
The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound. In the same size and number of cut- 
tings allowed in No. 1 common—A. : 


NO. 2 COMMON—A 
The clear face cuttings shall be determined from the 
good side of the piece, with the reverse side of the 
cuttings sound. In the same size and number of cut- 
tings allowed in the present rule for No. 2 common. 
NO. 2 COMMON—B 


Must work 50 percent sound in the same size and 
number of cuttings allowed in No. 2 common—A. 





IMPORTANT TIMBER SALES MADE 


VANCOUVER, B. C., April 17.—Two sales of timber of 
considerable importance were finally closed this week by 
the Prince Rupert Timber & Lumber Company, of Van- 
couver. 

The first sale was made to the Seymour Lumber Com- 
pany, a Minneapolis concern, and consisted of ten timber 
claims, comprising over 125,000,000 feet of timber, 
largely Douglas fir. The claims are in one block on 
Sechelt Inlet, within 65 miles of Vancouver, and the tract 
is said to be a very choice piece of timber, on ground 
very easy of access. 

The price paid for this block of timber was $125,000, 
or $1 a thousand on the stump. The negotiations were 
conducted throughout by E. H. Moore, president and 
managing director of the Prince Rupert Timber & Lum- 
ber. Company. 

The second sale was made to the Finger Lumber Com- 
pany, a Wisconsin concern, and comprises four timber 
berths owned by the company near Prince Albert, Sask. 
These claims comprise about 60,000,000 feet of timber, 
and the price was $60,000 spot cash. 


PRO" 


EigHt hundred twenty-one thousand nine hundred 
twenty metric tons (2,204.6 pounds each) of building 
wood valued at $18,498,000; 63,208 tons of furniture 
wood valued at $2,290,000, and 75,138 tons of dyewood 
valued at $1,654,000 were imported into France during 
1914, while during 1915, 380,805 tons of building wood 
valued at $8,388,000, 14,209 tons of furniture wood 
valued at $470,000, and 67,584 tons of dyewood valued 
at $1,478,000 were imported. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





THESE PLANTS MAKE HIGH GRADES 


How Ohio River Hardwoods Are Manufactured—River 
Rafting Still Active 


CoaL GROVE, OHIO. 

For decades the mills along the Ohio River have been 
turning out great quantities of fine hardwoods, and they 
still maintain their importance. The Ohio with its tribu- 
taries is the natural outlet for vast sections of the east- 

ern mountains where literally scores of varieties of tim- 
ber grow; and while in some cases the trees near streams 
have been eut and mills have been established in the 
woods at the cuttings the rafting of logs down to the 
mills along the Ohio still continues. A good many old 
river men say the rafts now are as large as they have 
ever been, and in addition a great many logs are shipped 
by rail. Poplar and oak are probably the leaders, but 
great quantities of other woods are sawn every year. 

Ironton and Coal Grove, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., are 
three close neighbors situated on the Ohio River, and 
their annual output of hardwoods is very valuable. The 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, a concern which, by the 
way, cuts little or no poplar, is located in Coal Grove. 
Until a year or two ago its chief output was the poplar 
for which this region is justly famous, but circum- 
stances made it advisable to change, and now the mills 
cut little except quartered oak. The equipment consists 
of two band mills, a horizontal resaw and a flooring fac- 
tory. 

Will Crawford, one of the younger administrators of 
the company, took the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S repre- 
sentative through the plant and around the big lumber 
yard. 

‘‘We get a great many logs down the river,’’ Mr. 
Crawford said in answer to a question, ‘‘though there 
are more and more coming by rail. A good many opera- 
tors are coming to favor rail shipments for one reason 
or another. In a good many places the timber along the 
streams has been cut, and to get it out it has to be 
loaded on cars. When once loaded there isn’t much 
reason for unloading it and floating it down the river. 
Then rafting is interfered with in winter by the ice, and 
it doesn’t do logs any good to be water-soaked and then 
frozen. Add to this the fact that rafting is likely to 
damage a larger percentage of logs than shipping by 
rail will and it is easy to understand why operators are 
swinging over to rail shipments; but even at that there 
are a great number of big rafts coming down all the 
time when conditions will permit.’’ 

The big flooring factory is operated by individual elec- 
tric motors. Mr. Crawford said that formerly the com- 
pany had owned its own electric generating plant but 
had disposed of it and has since then bought current 
from the city. This arrangement is proving to be both 
cheaper and more satisfactory, and for several reasons. 
When a mill runs its own generating plant it usually 
burns all the waste and sawdust, and this material gener- 
ally has a real commercial value. A good many mills 
pay for the current with half or less of the cuttings and 
so have the remainder as that much to the good, to say 
nothing of the saving on investment in boilers, engines 
and dynamos. If current is bought the amount used only 
has to be paid for, but if it is generated the generator 
has to be run at full capacity all the time whether the 
current is being used or not. It is impossible to tell 
when there will be a full load, and to guard against stall- 
ing the plant the dynamos must constantly be run at 
capacity. 

‘<The horizontal resaw is the thing we pride ourselves 
on most, I think,’’ Mr. Crawford said when asked about 
valuable methods and processes. ‘‘Practically all our 
oak is quarter sawed, and in the ordinary quarter sawing 
there is necessarily a large amount of waste. The cant 
becomes so limber and springy when it is cut down to 
four or five inches in thickness that accurate sawing is 
impossible, and that much is lost. The triangular cant 
runs through this horizontal resaw and is held firmly in 
place by a number of narrow rollers while the saw cuts 
the board off the bottom. Then conveyors carry the 
cant sideways and back past the sawyer, and he sends it 


through again. By using this machine we can cut the 
cant until the boards are only one and one-half inches 
wide. These boards are used in the flooring factory.’’ 

The flooring factory specializes in the upper grades of 
flooring and cuts a great deal of short lengths. Large 
quantities of this short flooring, put up in special bun- 
dles, were stored’ in the finish sheds. The annual output 
of all the mills is about 25,000,000 feet. 

‘“We cut a large amount of white oak every year,’’ 
Mr. Crawford said as he indicated the big stock in the 
lumber yard, ‘‘and of course it is well known and widely 
used by furniture makers. It has a big, showy figure 
and takes a fine finish. But personally I like red oak.’ 
Its figure isn’t so flashy, but it has a beautiful grain 
and takes a wonderful finish when rightly treated. It is 
fine in flooring, and chair makers are buying large quan- 
tities of it. I like it for paneling, too, and in fact 
for anything that requires a rich, refined wood. 

‘*Much of our timber comes from the Big Sandy 
River, in Virginia. In that region and in fact all 
through the eastern mountains there are vast quantities 
of timber, much of it still untouched. There has been 
so much spoken and written about conservation and fail- 
ing forests that a good many people think the timber 
of the country has about all been cut. The fact that re- 
tail prices have gone up somewhat during the last twenty 
years or so confirms them in this opinion. Of course 
prices are higher than they once were, but that is be- 
cause stumpage is coming to be valued at something 
nearer what it is worth. Although we don’t eut much 
poplar any more there are large areas of it left. Poplar 
is a mountain wood and grows best in deep, moist coves. 
It doesn’t do well in open country or in isolated groves, 
for when exposed to wind it develops shake.’’ 

This company employs 450 men, and although it was 
then early in the year the plant seemed to be working at 
full capacity. 

The office of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company is 
in Ashland, Ky., just across 
the river from Coal Grove, 





ner, Mr. Kitchen, were sitting in the inner office going 
over some orders. 

“Usually we don’t cut much during the winter,’’ Mr, 
Vansant said in his vigorous, direct manner. ‘‘Ours is 
a river mill, and we don’t like to raft during the cold 
season, for that brings the logs in frozen. This year 
we began cutting to capacity on February 21. Our pop. 
lar trade is a little different from the average. Chicago, 
for instance, uses large amounts in low grades. Our 
specialty is the upper grades, so we find a different kind 
of competition than some other mill men have. 

‘* Poplar has had to bear the brunt of perhaps the hard- 
est competition that has come to any wood. When the 
poplar men have allowed this to become a competition 
on price poplar has suffered,-for there are a number of 
other kinds of woods that can be used for the purpose 
poplar is used and that can be sold cheaper. But the 
competition has been solely on_ price. There has 
been but one kind of wood that could compete in qual- 
ity with it for outside finish, and that is the old white 
pine. It is gone, and so I think I am safe in saying that 
for quality poplar stands alone in this field.’’ 

“The difference in the paint bill will make up the dif- 
ference in the cost of the siding within twelve years,’’ 
Mr. Kitchen said. ‘‘I have a house that is sided with 
poplar and that has not been painted for twenty years. 
The paint is clear and glossy. I have another house 
not sided with poplar that has been painted twice in 
four years, and now it does not look nearly as well as the 
one with the poplar siding. There may have been some 
difference in the paint, but I don’t think so. It happens 
that way too often for it to be an accident.’ 





MILL SOON TO BEGIN OPERATION 
The herewith printed picture of the E. A. Engler 
Lumber Company’s mill at Baudette, Minn., will ap- 
peal more to one’s artistic sense than it will convey 





but the mills are in Ironton, 
a few miles farther down the 
river and on the Ohio side. 
This is one of the largest 
concerns in the country saw- 
ing yellow poplar exclusively. 
Its annual output of poplar 
is about 12,000,000 feet. 
Mr. Dawkins had been out 
in the woods all day and 
got back to his office late 
in the afternoon. In the few 
minutes he had to spend he 
told about the favorable 
opening of the market. The 
poplar market commonly 
does not open until about the first of March, but Mr. 
Dawkins said that the present season had gotten well 
under way by the middle of last December. 

‘«We have already had a few small runs of logs down 
the river,’’? he said, ‘‘and I’m glad of it. We need 
all the timber we can get, for within a very short time 
we will be entirely out of dry stock. I think this is 
going to be the best year we have had since before the 
1907 panic, for we are swamped with orders. It’s a 
little odd to be in that condition, and maybe things will 
change later. But just now I can not see anything that 
indicates a possible slump. We have more orders than 
we ean take care of. When the war closes there will 
almost certainly be a big export business in all grades 
and kinds of lumber.’’ 

When asked his opinion about how long the war would 
last Mr. Dawkins said he of course could only guess but 
that he thought it would last the three years Lord Kitch- 
ener had predicted. Not many manufacturers were found 
in this region who are doing much exporting on their 
own responsibility. A good many are selling some ex- 
port stock, but they usually sell to an exporting firm and 
so escape any trouble or uncertainty that may come dur- 
ing the ocean voyage. A number expressed themselves 
in favor of a Government owned merchant marine, but 
usually they favored this plan only because it held out 
a possibility of contracting 
for ocean freight space with 











ones remain 





some certainty of actually 
getting it and not because 
they had an opinion about 
the advisability of the Gov- 
ernment’s going into the 
shipping business. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 
have their offices and mill in 
Ashland. This concern for- 
merly eut oak and poplar, 
but last vear it got out of 
oak and now cuts nothing 
but poplar, specializing on 
the better grades. R. H. 
Vansant is one of the leading 
figures in the hardwood in- 
dustry of this country, and 
for a great many years he 
was the dominant factor in 
the Hardwood Manufactur- 
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VIEW OF YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT AT COAL GROVE, OHIO 


ers’ Association of the Uni- 
ted States. He and his part- 
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THE E. A. ENGLER LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT AT BAUDETTE, MINN. 


an idea of the size and completeness of this modern 
sawmill plant. 

KE, A. Engler, president, at his office in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, said: ‘‘We have a com- 
plete and up to date plant, cutting about 40,000,000 
feet of Minnesota pine a year. Our spring drives are 
now in full swing, so it will only be a few days be- 
fore the mill will start up. Our cut this year con- 
sists almost entirely of exceptionally fine white pine. 
We find the white pine market very good indeed, and 
are looking for a still better demand and somewhat 
higher prices.’’ 

Mr. Engler is of the opinion that after the end of 
the European war the lumber industry of this country 
will experience an era of prosperity such as it has 
never had before. He says the only trouble will be 
in getting vessels to carry the lumber abroad. He 
told of a recent small sale the company made to a 
firm in Greece. The exporters paid $5,000 for ship 
space and this, together with his commission, made 
the lumber cost about $12,000 at the Grecian port. 





EASTERNERS BEGIN OPERATIONS IN OREGON 


Knoxwoop, Aua., April 18.—D. ©. Hinterliter and 
H. A. Shaffer, formerly manager and assistant manage? 
respectively of the Black Warrior Lumber Company, of 
this city, have recently bought a mill and a tract of tim- 
ber at Wolf Creek, Ore., and have gone out there t0 
supervise the operation. They are men of ability and 
experience and their Alabama friends predict that if 
there is any success to be made in that country, they 
will make it. ; 

The new owners and operators started the mill on April 
10, with logs enough in the pond to run them for several 
weeks. They report that the logs run from 1,500 to 
2,000 feet and that some will cut even more. They eX 
pect very little trouble in disposing of the stock, as the 
demand seems to be all right and it is only a question 
of getting in touch with good concerns. Already they 
have had inquiries for large lots. A number of easter! 
people are investing in timber near them and already 
two large mills are being built. One concern purchased 
a tract of 320 acres that has 30,000,000 feet of timber 
on it. The greatest trouble that the new company has 
is a lack of proper equipment. As soon as this can be 
installed it will be able to eut its manufacturing cost 
materially. The supply of timber, so the owners s®Y; 
seems to be inexhaustible and there is a great opportunity 
for expansion. 
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SPRING CLEAN-UP SHOULD | 


The house fly and the pestiferous mosquito are no longer to be con- 
sidered immitigable nuisances, to be endured because they can not be 
“cured.” These two annoying insects are to be placed in the same 
category with many other nuisances that owe their existence and 
perpetuation to conditions over which man has or may have almost 
complete control. Mosquitoes can not multiply unless they are pro- 
vided with stagnant water in which to lay their eggs, and flies find 
congenial breeding places only in filth that of itself is a nuisance and 
a menace to health that should not be allowed anywhere. 

In the one case perfect drainage and in the other the daily removal 
of filth of every description are the only methods of abating the 
nuisance. So far as the farmer is concerned drainage well repays its 
costs in soil improvement, and in his case also failing to remove 
manure promptly entails a direct loss in its fertilizing value sufficient 
to pay for the entire cost of its removal. To permit other filth to 
remain about his premises is to confess either his ignorance of sanitary 
laws or his disregard of measures to protect his own and his family’s 
health. 

So far as the farmer is concerned he must work out his own salva- 
tion with respect to sanitation. In the case of urban residents, how- 
ever, conditions are a matter of community concern, and in most 
cases it is impracticable for one citizen to protect himself completely 
unless his neighbors adopt similar protective measures. Filth in a 
single backyard will breed flies enough to torment the whole neigh- 
borhood ; and a few stagnant pools, a few old tin cans and other re- 
ceptacles for catching and holding rain water will afford ample breed- 
ing places for mosquitoes enough to make summer evenings a torment 
to all who do not shelter themselves behind screens. 

After all, the taking of sanitary precautions is but an evidence of 
foresight similar to that displayed by almost every person with respect 
to other affairs of life. There always are persons who wholly disre- 
gard the laws of health as well as the laws of success and prosperity, 
and it not infrequently happens that those who disregard the one set 
of laws disregard the other set. That is to say, among those who are 
least successful in a material way unsanitary conditions and conse- 
quent sickness prevail to a greater degree than among the prosperous. 
Ilence the community as a body is obligated to in a sense and as a 
matter of self-protection must contribute material assistance to per- 
sons of this class as well as to point out the way to health and happi- 
ness through obedience to the laws of sanitation. 

Owing to the fact that the low temperature of winter renders in- 
active and harmless many of the agents of disease that are active and 
destructive in the summer time conditions that are comparatively 
harmless in winter can not safely be tolerated in the warmer season. 
Moreover, delays due to neglect or to other causes often permit these 
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conditions to continue far into the spring when they actually become 
a menace to the health of the entire community. 

This fact is generally recognized, or rather the fact is recognized, 
that ‘spring is for some cause a season when sickness prevails and 
when precautions must be taken to avoid it. Yet it too often happens 
that the cause of disease is not recognized, and instead of improving 
conditions by removing the causes of ill health attempts are made to 
“cure” the disease. If every parent who has lost a beloved child could 
be convinced of his share of the responsibility for that child’s death 
through the neglect of the commonest laws of sanitation he would be- 
come an eloquent advocate of community cleanliness as evidenced in 
swat-the-fly campaigns and other similar sanitary movements. 

Yet it should be said here that the term “swat-the-fly” does not 
adequately express the thought that should be conveyed with respect 
to measures for eradicating this nuisance. When the fly has reached 
the adult stage it has in a very large measure got beyond man’s con- 
trol, and all the “swatting” that he can do is as nothing at all so far 
as destroying the insects are concerned. A single adult fly will in 
one day lay enough eggs to produce thousands of young to replace 
every adult that can possibly be destroyed through man’s egencies. 

The time to swat the fly and the mosquito too is before he (or she) 
has come into existence. The farmer does not wait until the weed has 
grown up and produced its seed before he attempts to destroy it; he 
knows well enough that all the harm has then been done. On the 
contrary he concentrates all his efforts to prevent its coming into 
existence, or at any rate to prevent it from reaching maturity. It 
should be just so with respect to flies and mosquitoes: the time to erad- 
icate these pests is before the eggs have been laid from which they 
may be hatched, and the only way to prevent the laying of eggs is to 
deprive the mature insects of suitable places in which to lay them; in 
the case of mosquitoes, stagnant pools; and in the case of flies, heaps 
of manure and other refuse in which the larvae find congenial soil. 

In view of the present state of medical knowledge, especially with 
respect to the causes of disease, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that flies and mosquitoes are prolific sources of disease; nor in view 
of the experiments made in arriving at this knowledge can there be 
any doubt as to the efficacy of the measures proposed for relieving 
humanity of the awful toll annually paid in sickness and deaths due to 
these causes alone. 

Every community should provide itself with some sort of agency 
for enforcing sanitary measures, and enlightened citizens should or- 
ganize themselves into a force that shall so educate and dominate 
public sentiment that the adoption of precautions against disease 
shall be as easy and as natural as the calling of a physician after 
disease has fastened itself upon a member of the community. 








Kind friends, have you heard of the town of No-Good, 


ELLISVILLE, Miss., celebrated a cleanup week April 3 


on the banks of the river Slow, where the Some-Time-or- 
Other scents the air and the soft Go-Easies grow? It 
lies in the valley of What’s-the-Use, in the province of 
Let-Her-Slide; it’s the home of the reckless I-Don’t-Care, 
where the Give-It-Ups abide. The town is as old as 
the human race, and it grows with the flight of years; 
it is wrapped in the fog of the idler’s dreams; its streets 
are paved with discarded. schemes, and are sprinkled 
with useless tears.—(Author unknown.) 
* * * 


At Lake Grorcr, N. Y., the county superintendent 
of highways recently assembled newly elected township 
Supervisors and highway commissioners and gave them 
detailed instruetions regarding the care of highways. Of 
the eleven officers eight were newly elected, and it was 
thought desirable that they receive instructions regard- 


ing their duties. 
* * 


THE WoMEN’s Literary Club, the Commercial Club 
and the Federation of Young People’s Societies of Kla- 
math Falls, Idaho, have started a ‘“City Beautiful’’ con- 
test in which prizes are offered to citizens who make the 
greatest improvements in the appearance of their prem- 
ises. Stereopticon slides are to be made showing in that 
manner the ‘‘before and after’’ appearances. The awards 
will be made next fall. 

* * * 


AT THE latest report fifty-one Beaumont (Tex.) busi- 
ness concerns had signed an agreement to send represent- 
atives on a trade excursion to visit thirty-one towns in 
southeastern Texas and southwestern Louisiana. A 
Southern Pacifie train was chartered to carry the boosters, 
who were accompanied by a band and carried large quan- 
tities of advertising matter and pennants bearing the 
legend, ‘‘Beaumont, the Nation’s New Port.’’ 


* * * 


THE Sanpy (Ore.) Women’s Club lately appointed a 
committee to call upon the local merchants to interest 

em in a buy-at-home movement, during which every- 
one in Sandy was asked to buy home made goods and to 
oe the habit of doing so. The club also entertained 

te men and the families of the members of the club at 
big dinner consisting wholly of home products. 





COMMUNITY SANITATION 


Where can be found the citizen or the community 
that would not gladly be rid of house flies and 
mosquitoes during the coming summer? Will they 
think it a “fairy tale’ if they are told that in 
them lies the power to rid themselves of both, and 
at less expense generally than is involved in ‘“‘pro- 
tecting’’ themselves from these insects by means 
of screens? 

Thousands of noxious insects have been ex- 
tirpated in communities all over the United States, 
chiefly by making it impossible for them to multi- 
ply. Flies and mosquitoes may be eradicated in 
the same way. All that is necessary is to deprive 
them of breeding places—a comparatively simple 
operation. 

If the constructing of screens were the only ex- 
pense involved and if the screens actually did pro- 
tect, perhaps the destruction of flies and mosqul- 
toes would not be so important an undertaking for 
a community. But the fact is that both insects 
spread disease and thus impose penalties in money, 
in sickness and in sorrow incomparably greater 
than would be involved in destroying their breed- 
ing places and thus ridding the community of the 
menace to its health. 

There is nothing Utopian about anti-fly and anti- 
mosquito campaigns when they are conducted 
properly. Swatting the fly is occupation for the 
child, perhaps; but so far as destroying the pests 
is concerned it is comparable to an attempt to dip 
the ocean dry with a pint cup. A few puddles of 
water and a single heap of manure In a back yard 
will produce more files and more mosquitoes than 
the people of the entire neighborhood could kill if 
they spent their whole time In that occupation. 
Yet a few minutes’ or hours’ work would drain the 
water and remove the manure so that no flies and 
no mosquitoes could be hatched. 

Fifty years ago the house fly was tolerated as 
an unavoidable evil. Today every self-respecting 
family looks upon the presence of this insect in 
the kitchen or on the dining room table as a dis- 
grace. The time will come when this sentiment 
will make itself so strongly felt that every com- 
munity will consider the removal of manure heaps 
and ,other alley filth, as well as the drainage of 
puddles and pools, a duty imposed upon every 
citizen and its performance to be insisted upon by 
public authorities. 








to April 8, and the same community has arranged to 
have a ‘‘ better babies’’ contest during Chautauqua week. 


* * * 


A WRITER in the Collins (Miss.) Commercial, who evi- 
dently has had experience in the use of the road drag, 
gives the following estimate of the cost of dragging: 
One and one-half miles, two trips, one hour each at 35 
cents per hour or 70 cents for each dragging. If dragged 
twice a month the cost would be $11.20 per mile per year. 
The writer then proposes a series of prizes to farmers 
who keep up their links of the road best. He suggests 
that twelve draggings would likely be sufficient, as the 
roads are to be dragged only after each rain when in the 
proper condition of dampness to drag well. Then he 
advocates running over the roads once a year with a 
grader to clean up the gutters and fill the center of the 
road. 

* * * 

At HutcHInson, Kan., before a get-together meeting 
of business men and farmers, Wes Goodwin, a former 
newspaper man, said that what is needed to check mail 
order buying is to promote a better understanding and 
a more neighborly feeling between the local merchant 
who has the goods to sell and the member of the com- 
munity who needs those goods. The speaker did not 
berate the mail order house or the mail order buyer, for, 
he said, ‘‘We all live in glass houses in that respect; 
even business men have been known to send away for 
goods that they might buy from their fellow merchants.’’ 


* * * 


THE VALUE of a cow testing association to a community 
in which dairying is carried on can hardly be overesti- 
mated. To each individual member of the association 
it is of the greatest value, for it is a sort of daily or 
monthly inventory of his business—that of dairying. It 
enables him to determine the value of his cows and the 
effects of the various rations that he is able to supply 
them with. He can weed out the poor cows, feed up the 
best ones to the highest point of production and utilize in 
the most economical manner the feeds at his disposal. 
From the community viewpoint the association may be 
considered as a perpetual contest, if the reports are made 
public; and members are continually stimulated to fur- 
ther exertions in improving their herds. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Missouri Offers a Yard That Appeals to the Progressive—Adequate Paving Influences Seller and Buyer—An Office 
Building That Is a Real Business Home—Other Details of a Finished Plant 


ATTAINING THE MODEL YARD 


‘*Some retailers invest more money in sheds than 
they can afford and more than the size of the business 
justifies,’’ said James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., while 
showing me around his new retailing plant. ‘‘Maybe 
I’m not the one to make such a criticism, for I’ve 
invested a good deal in my own outfit. But I needed a 
new shed and thought it would be a good thing to make 
the yard as convenient as possible; and since I expect 
to spend the rest of my life in this town I decided I 
could get more satisfaction out of having a good yard 
than I could out of any other investment. I can take 
as much of the shed with me as I could of the money.’’ 

Sometimes people ask how much ought to be invested 
in a retailing plant, and it is never possible to tell them. 
There are some things such as convenience and ease of 
handling stock, preserving it from decay and breakage, 
the advertising value of good appearances and the like 
that have real money values. Then there is the matter 
of the satisfaction the owner gets out of it that is worth 
much to him but upon which he can’t put a price. It 
might be possible to sell as much lumber in an office 
finished in shaky, worm-eaten, flat-grained, unpainted, 
second-hand mail-order lumber as in one finished in 
selected hardwoods. It might be. But the man who 
had to spend ten hours a day in such an office would 
feel the difference within a few months. He would be 
decidedly short on personal satisfaction. 

Then the building of a good yard is not always a 
matter of spending a large amount of money. There 
are costly sheds that are not convenient and that do 
not keep lumber dry and in good condition. Common 
sense, observation and careful planning are things that 
count fully as much as spending large sums of money. 
Neither money nor common sense will take the place of 
the other entirely, but a judicious mixture of the two 
added to experience will go far toward making that 
thing which all retailers dream of but that none is ever 
sure he has achieved—the model yard. 

Mr. Costello has had a long experience in retailing 
forest products. He was born and raised in Liberty 
and has spent all but about four years of his active 
business life in that place. In the vault of the new 
office he has retail records that run back thirty years. 
In addition to his own experience he has a wide acquaint- 
ance and drew upon his friends’ knowledge when he 
prepared to build his new yard. He has been active 
in association work and has been president and director 
of the Southwestern association. But in spite of his 
wide knowledge he said he felt that he did not have 
time enough to plan the new yard as carefully as he 
would have liked. Presumably nothing in this world 
is perfeet. Certainly no lumber shed is, for times and 
requirements change; and what fitted the trade exactly 
last year does not fit it this. But those sheds that come 
nearest to fitting average conditions may for all prac- 
tical purposes be considered perfect. They are the 
model yards that may be copied to good advantage by 
lumbermen who do business under similar conditions. 
It is safe to say that Mr. Costello’s new equipment has 
placed his yard in the front ranks of the models. 

The Costello yard is on a piece of ground that would 
measure 210 by 360 feet were it rectangular. But the 
railroad takes a corner off and there is a notch out of 
the opposite side. The yard slopes from front to back. 
It is interesting and instructive to see how deftly this 
irregular space has been utilized to make a complete 
and convenient retailing plant. The cement shed and 
the stable were already built, so the rest of the yard 
had to be planned to round out what had already been 
begun. A glance at the sketch of the yard will show 
how this has been managed. A wagon makes a circuit 
of the yard, loading the heavy lumber first, comes past 
the shingle and lath platform, and finishes the load with 
the sash and doors from the warehouse and the hard- 
ware from the office. A very little planning will make 
it possible to put on any load in the proper order without 
doubling back. 


Influence of Paving on a Retailing Plant 


Experience has shown Mr. Costello that during a con- 
siderable part of the year Missouri skies cloud up and 
rain and Missonri soil gets muddy. It is a good thing 
to keep Missouri or any other kind of rain from falling 
on lumber, and it is also a good thing to keep mud out 
of a yard. It splashes on the ends of piles, causes them 
to draw dampness, makes a mess in which neither cus- 
tomers nor yard men like to work and gives the whole 
plant a frowsy appearance that doesn’t help sales. 
There seemed to be only one way to remedy this, and 
that was to remedy it. So the Costello yard is com- 
pletely covered with cement paving. The alleys between 
the warehouse, office, barn, cement shed and the main 
storage shed are paved, as are the alleys on each side 
of the main shed and the one running through the 
center. These alleys are slightly hollowed so that they 
will drain the rain that falls on the yard back to the 
gutters of the adjoining street. The streets on each 
side of the yard are paved, so the business of keeping 
the place clean is very simple. Sweeping or flushing 
the yard paving once in a while keeps the place as clean 
as a Dutch kitchen. This paving, probably, is the most 
distinctive feature of the yard. For while the whole is 
carefully planned both for utility and for attractive 








appearance, other yards have done these things; but 
just at present I can think of no other yard that is 
paved so extensively or successfully. It is surprising 
how much this adds to the appearance of the place. 
There are some men who no matter what kind of work 
they are doing or how roughly they are dressed always 
look clean and' fresh and trim. A well built yard with 
inches of dust lying in the alleys or seas of mud around 
the buildings is like an elegantly dressed man with 
shaggy hair and three days’ growth of beard on his 
face. Of course the cost of this paving was one of the 
big expenses of the yard equipment, and from the point 
of view of a forest products fan it might better have 
been made of wood blocks. But Mr. Costello had his 
own ideas about material; and one is not likely to 
quarrel with him, for the appearance of the yard with 
its clean paving is too attractive for an observer to be 
critical of materials. Perhaps when the place needs 
repaving wood blocks will be given a chance. 

The yard is surrounded by a fence not easily scaled 
and the whole plant can be shut up and locked nights 
and holidays. This is not wholly for the purpose of 
protecting stock from the light-fingered gentry who 
might shove a scantling into a rear pocket and stroll 
innocently past the local police force. The yard is 
within half a block of the Burlington station and so 
would be a shining mark, a veritable haven, for Weary 
Willie when he dropped off a freight. It also would 
be a natural stamping ground for loafers. The front 
of the yard is protected by a high picket fence and the 
sides by wire fences with barbed projections at the top. 
These things are a sufficient discouragement to gentle- 
men of leisure looking for some convenient vantage 
point on which to sit and smoke while watching the 
world go by. It doesn’t help the local reputation of 
any institution to become the centering spot for those 
listless persons who ask only for a place in the sun, 
‘*the makin’s’’ and a few boon companions as cordially 
opposed to the institution of human industry as they 
themselves are. 


Care of Details in Office Building 

The office is a one-story building with a gable roof 
and projecting eaves. It is built on a high foundation, 
has a porch and a canvas awning in front, is sided with 
bevel siding and is painted green and trimmed in dark 
red. The building is set back far enough to allow 
plenty of room between the porch and the picket fence 
and its appearaneé is very pleasing. It looks business- 
like without being in the least awkward. Mr. Costello 
says he built the buildings without any plans drawn out 
on paper and checked up by an architect. The results 
show that he has a good eye for proportion and design. 
The office building is 24 by 70 feet in size and is divided 
into three parts. The office proper is 24 feet square. 
Back of that is a room in which building hardware is 
kept, and in the rear of the building is a warm room 
for hardwood flooring. In the basement are the lava- 
tory and the furnace. The furnace, so Mr. Costello says, 
burns little if any more coal than would a stove, and 
it maintains an even heat and also warms the flooring 
storage room. The need for such a warm room is gener- 
ally admitted. If flooring is kept in an open bin or in 
a closed but unwarmed bin it is almost certain to draw 
damp. Damp hardwood flooring is about as valuable as 
damp gunpowder. Hardwood floors are not so uncommon 
as they were some years ago, but they are still un- 
common enough so that the people who put them in 
are very much interested in them and eritical of their 
appearance. If the floor is one of fine appearance they 
are correspondingly proud of it. And by the same token 
if it shrinks or otherwise acts up they are decidedly out 
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of temper about it. The average lumberman is better 
off not to sell a hardwood floor than to sell one that does 
not give satisfaction. The warm room in the Costello 
office is well fitted for its purpose. The high foundation 
keeps dampness from entering from below and the fur. 
nace heat does the rest. While heat is not usually to 
be had during the summer months it is not impossible 
to light a fire in the furnace at any time and to throw 
all the heat into the flooring room. 

The office part of the building is divided into three 
parts. There is a private office 9 by 10 feet in size 
in one of the front corners, a railed-in part for the 
bookkeeper and order clerks in the opposite corner in 
the back of the room and the public lobby comprising 
the rest of the room. The office is finished in oak, but 
Mr. Costello said the flooring and doors used were some 
that could not be sold on account of their odd sizes, 
There are two-panel doors and cross-panel doors of a 
size seldom called for, but they serve for display pur. 
poses. A customer can see the effect of the different 
paneling in spite of the odd sizes. The windows are all 
the same size and fitted with sash 44x32 inches in size, 
but some are single pane sash and some of them have 
three panes in the upper sash. The flooring is made 
of odds and ends of oak, some white and some red, in 
various grades. It is possible to point out the different 
kinds to customers; and while they may not get as good 
an idea of the finished effect as they could from an 
entire floor of a single kind and grade this method has 
served the double purpose of using up stock that other- 
wise would be a loss and of showing all kinds and grades 
after a fashion where otherwise but a single kind in a 
single grade could have been shown. The floor looks 
much finer than a person might suppose possible. In 
fact, the different styles and sizes of doors and other 
interior trim are put together in such a way that the 
finished effect is one of unity and harmony. 

The bank railing around the order desk is of particu- 
larly fine workmanship, being of fumed waxed oak and 
brush brass. It was suggested and made by a friend 
of Mr. Costello’s who specializes in that kind of interior 
work. Back of the desk and set in the rear wall is the 
fireproof vault with the carefully filed records of the 
business kept from the time the company was started. 

The private office, though a small room, is large enough 
to serve the purpose for which it was designed. There 
is a large flat topped desk in the center of the room 
and an easy chair at each side. Mr. Costello does little 
of his work there. He has a roll top desk out in the 
lobby where he does most of his work. But many of 
his customers, especially women, do not like to taik over 
their affairs where other people can hear. The pleasant 
little private room with its comfortable and elegant 
furnishings is for the convenience of these people. 


Shed Building Based on Experience 

It is not possible to show much detail of the big shed 
on a small sketch of the whole yard. The building 
measures 92 by 120 feet and has a 20-foot alley through 
the center. The shed is open on each side and has a 
paved driveway on each side. On each side of the cen- 
tral driveway is a storage space 36 feet in width which 
allows the storage of 20- and 16-foot stock end to end. 
There are nine rows of cement piers, each measuring 
10 by 12 inches at the top, running the full length of 
each side. Andon each side are twenty-six bins measur- 
ing 4 feet 6 inches on center. The eaves project to 
form a hood at the sides, but otherwise there is no 
special obstruction to keep the wind from blowing clear 
through the building from one side to the other. 

This special attention to ventilation is another result 
of Mr. Costello’s wide experience. He has found that 
dust and snow collect in 
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closed about as much as in 
open sheds. In fact, he said 
that in open sheds where the 
wind blows through there is 
probably less trouble with 
these things. The dust does 
not stop at all, and the wind 
causes such snow as does 
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drift in to evaporate without 
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upper offset in the roof. 
These arrangements serve t0 
keep the lumber piles as well 
aired as though they were 
put out of doors, and per- 
haps even better; for the 
roof serves much the same 
purpose as a chimney and 
causes a strong upward draft 
on still, hot summer days. 
Well ventilated lumber does 
not mold or rot if the bins 
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become an axiom of lumber storage that to get air 
through the piles is as important as it is to keep sun 
and rain off. Of course, the storage space under the 
eaves is but one deck in height. In the center there 
are three decks, though there is no walk along the front 
of the top one. The walk along the middle deck is pro- 
tected by a guard rail, and there is a cross bridge in 
the center of the shed. The upright posts along the 
middle alley are each made up of two 2x6’s up as far 
as the third deck, and from there up of one 2x6. 

In the roof on each side are two offsets. Mr. Costello 
was wondering how to keep the shed from looking like 
a great, clumsy barn and hit upon this device. Then 
he was not sure how it would work out and was rather 
relieved to find the effect of the completed building so 
good. Its appearance is very pleasing. The ends of 
the building are covered with drop siding, and it is 
painted dark red and trimmed with green, thus revers- 
ing the color scheme of the office. The ground slopes 
to the back end of the shed, as was mentioned before, 
and this made it necessary to put three different levels 
in the line of the lower bearings on one side of the shed 
and two offsets and a sub-deck on the other. 

The shingle and lath platform located near one corner 
of the main shed is made of cement and is 36 feet 
square. It slopes slightly to the sides from the middle 
to insure that no water will stand under the bundles. 
There is some difference of opinion about the advis- 
ability of storing this kind of stock out of doors, but 
many lumbermen agree with Mr. Costello that it is 
better for being rained on. If shingles are a little 
damp when they are laid there is little likelihood of 
their swelling and capping in the first shower. Other 
lumbermen disagree, but this is not such an important 
question, for experience has shown that roofs laid with 
both kinds of shingles have proved to be good coverings. 


A Warehouse of Capacity and Convenience 


The warehouse across the alley from this shingle 
platform measures 36 by 90 feet. The alley between 
the warehouse and the office is paved, but the alley on 
the opposite side is covered with cinders. This makes 
a satisfactory drive, and this access to each side enables 
the yard’s teams to haul stock from the cars for storage 
in the warehouse without interfering with customers’ 
or delivery teams that are taking stock out. There is 
a loading platform along the side all except for about 


Arrangements That Show Their Own Merits 

Doors and sash are stored on edge in racks that are 
three decks high. This kind of storage allows of piling 
a large amount of stock in a given space, and the way 
this warehouse is arranged there is ample space for 
moving around. It is usual to see a sash and door room 
piled so full of stock that one has to edge his way 
around among the piles, and if a workman scatters a 
few windows about in looking for a particular kind or 
size a mess results that it is not a pleasant thing to 
contemplate. 

‘We sell some of the manufactured roofings,’’ Mr. 
Costello said in answer to a question, ‘‘but they don’t 
cut in on the sale of shingles as much as you might 
think. A farmer comes in and asks for galvanized 
roofing. I have it in stock, so I sell it to him. 
after he has bought it I begin asking him what he 


wants to use it for and why he wants that particular ‘ 


kind of roofing, and before long I have sold him shingles 
and have agreed to keep the iron. But if I didn’t have 
it when he came in I couldn’t persuade him to take the 
shingles. He’d ask for galvanized roofing, and when 
I’d tell him I didn’t have it he’d be gone in disgust 
before I could say anything about shingles being 
better.’’ 

The stable is not in any way unusual. It is a two- 
story brick building 40 feet square with stall room for 
four horses. In one corner is a room in which is located 
the scale beam. The scales platform is on the side next 
the street. These scales were put in solely to care for 
the yard’s own business, but on account of the central 
location of the yard a great amount of public weighing 
is.done. The barn man does all this weighing. 

The cement shed is 24 by 60 feet in size, is located 
on the railroad siding and has its floor level with the 
ear floors. This reduces the expense of handling mate- 
rially. On the delivery side are two sliding doors and 
the house is divided into two rooms, though there is a 
large opening through the partition. This building has 
a cement floor. Farther back along the siding are open 
bins into which sand and grit are shoveled directly from 
the cars, and the brick that the company handles is 
wheeled out of the cars over movable bridging. The 
opposite corner of the yard back of the shingle and 
lath platform is being covered with cinders and will 
be used for thé storage of posts. Along the edge of the 
yard by the warehouse the sewer tile is piled. This is 


Then - 


BOOKLET EXPLOITS NATIONAL PARKS 


Publication Gives Many Details of the Attractions of 
Government Preserves 


The United States Department of the Interior has 
recently issued a booklet entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Our Na- 
tional Parks.’’ The original purposes of this booklet, 
says Steven T. Mather, assistant to the secretary of the 
interior, were to convince the children in the public schools 
that no other country has greater or more accessible 
scenery than has the United States and to familiarize 
them with the distinguishing characteristics of each na- 
tional park. The booklet also aims by the simple relation 
of facts to implant in the minds of children the desire to 
enjoy for themselves the pleasure and profit of these 
parks, their own possession. 

But the booklet also has a more immediate mission and 
is a mine of useful information for Americans of all 
ages. In the first place it brings together all the scenic 
facts about all the national parks, presenting a word 
picture that has never before been drawn in its complete- 
ness, massing facts that have never before been massed, 
facts of which most Americans are ignorant. 

The United States now has eleven important national 
parks. The park at Hot Springs (Ark.), created in 1832, 
has an area of one and a half square miles, containing 
forty-six hot springs, possessing curative properties, many 
hotels and boarding houses and twenty bath-houses under 
public control. The next national park to be created was 
in 1872 that at Yellowstone in Wyoming, having an area 
of 3,348 square miles and more geysers than there are in 
all the rest of the world combined. The Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone with its gorgeous coloring and the 
petrified forests, large lakes and many large streams and 
waterfalls is also described in the book. It is inhab- 
ited by deer, elk, bison, moose, antelope, bear, moun- 
tain sheep and beaver, constituting the greatest wild ani- 
mal preserve in the world. The altitude varies from 
6,000 to 11,000 feet. 

The park at Yosemite in middle eastern California 
contains 1,125 square miles in a valley famous throughout 
the world for its beauty and surrounded by lofty cliffs. 
This park was established in 1890. The Sequoia Park is 
also located in middle eastern California but contains 
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MAIN LUMBER SHED OF THE JAMES COSTELLO LUMBER COMPANY, LIBERTY, MO. 


18 feet at the rear end. This loading platform is on a 
level with the wagon beds. The foundation at the rear 
end is much lower, and here there are two end-storage 
molding bins. Each bin has a tight door. Each bin 
slants outward from the bottom, and the two together 
occupy space much like VV. This leaves a certain 
amount of unutilized space at the bottom between the 
two, so Mr. Costello cut a door in the side next tlie office 
and put in a pigeon-hole rack for battens. He is 
strongly in favor of the end storage of moldings. In 
his opinion this storage takes up less room, a workman 
can set in a bundle at a time, instead of a stick at a 
time as must be done with the pigeon-hole type, it is 
easy to pick out the right length at a glance and the 
shaking keeps all the stock free from dust. 
_ The remaining space in the warehouse, being 72 feet 
in Jength, is divided into four rooms each 18 by 36 feet 
in size, One room is used for storing doors, another for 
sash, a third for roofing and the fourth for a variety of 
things that do not classify elsewhere. In the door room 
is a long rack that holds the doors in an upright position 
and allows them to be swung back and forth for com- 
parison, This is probably the best of all ways in which 
‘o display all kinds of doors, especially front doors. 
Most people are rightly critical of the kind of stopper 
‘hey have in the front entry, for it is, usually taken as 
an index of the whole house. If the lady of the house- 
hold ean stand by while the dealer swings the doors 
back and forth she will be able to compare several that 
Seem about right and ean decide much more easily 
Which she wants than she could if it were necessary 
‘or her to stumble around a lot of piles to get from one 
door to another, 
‘i oe this door rack good for another purpose,’’ 
: . Costello said. ‘It helps me sell doors of odd sizes 
and unpopular patterns. Of course I try not to get 
any that will not sell readily, but no dealer can avoid 
ering some that don’t move as quickly as he would 
ike, When I get one like that I put it here in the 
rack, where it is called to my attention every time I 
on the stock to a customer. This keeps me thinking 
°' the fact that I must make special efforts to sell that 
nit and I ean often find a person who wants that pat- 
fern or who can make it answer the purpose as well as 
‘nother and more popular door would do.’? 


show 


WAREHOUSE AND OFFI¢ 


the north edge of the yard, and this stuff breaks the 
force of the heavy winds in winter. 


Utility and Appearance Well Combined 


It is a pleasure to look through a yard of this charac- 
ter. It has been built throughout with an eye to con- 
venience and utility and also to attractive appearance. 
One of the famous craftsmen once made a remark to 
the effect that no article could be beautiful unless it 
were useful. Some people used to have the idea that 
it was sissified to try to make working equipment pleas- 
ing in appearance; others felt it to be a case of con- 
science to make all things fine looking and so spoiled 
the usefulness of clothes, buildings and tools by sense- 
less ornamentation. Both classes missed the things 
they were aiming at, for the first found that their 
possessions were not useful and the second found that 
theirs were downright ugly. The true craftsmanship is 
winning ahead in these days, and we are learning ‘to 
combine usefulness with pleasing and graceful lines. 
Why not? These are days of efficiency, when it is un- 
wise to be handicapped with inconvenient working 
equipment, and these are also days when we are learn- 
ing that other things besides mere convenience make 
for efficiency. A man gets soured on unattractive sur- 
roundings and finds his working power lessened by that 
much. It is the part of wisdom to build as Mr. Costello 
has done, and it as much the attractive appearance of 
the yard as the convenience of the different units that 
wins for it, the right to be called a model yard. 





REPORTING on ‘‘Market for Lumber in the Azores’? 
United States Vice Consul J. W. White, jr., at St. 
Michael, says an investigation has shown that American 
firms can sell white pine and spruce lumber on the island 
of St. Michael, Azores. Although present exchange rates 
hinder sales, prices should be sent at once as a large 
quantity of lumber will soon be ordered. Boards should 
be 3 by 12 inches by 16 feet. Prices, terms ete. should 
be sent to a local importer whose name can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its branches. This dealer also wants to have samples, 
small enough to go by mail, of white pine and spruce 
upon which prices are quoted. 


‘E OF THE COSTELLO LUMBER COMPANY, LIBERTY, MO, 


only 237 square miles. This is sometimes known as the 
Big Tree National Park, containing 12,000 sequoia trees 
over 10 feet in diameter. The General Grant Park is the 
third of those to be established in 1890 in middle east- 
ern California, but contains only four square miles, and 
was created to preserve the celebrated General Grant tree, 
that is 35 feet in diameter. In 1899 Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park was created in west central Washington, with 
an area of 324 square miles. This contains the largest 
accessible single-peak glacier system, having fourteen 
glaciers, some of large size, forty-eight square miles of 
glacier 50 to 500 feet thick, and wonderful sub-alpine 
flower fields. 

In southwestern Oregon the Crater Lake National Park 
was created in 1902 with an area of 249 square miles 
containing a lake of extraordinary blue in the crater of 
an extinct voleano. This lake has neither known inlet 
nor outlet but has sides 1,000 feet high. 

The Mesa Verde Park was established in 1906 in south- 
western Colorado and contains 77 square miles and the 
most notable and best-preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings 
in the United States, if not in the world. The Platt 
Park was created in 1906 in southern Oklahoma, and is 
only one and one-third square miles in area, but has many 
sulphur and other springs possessing medicinal value. 
Glacier Park, created in 1910 in northwestern Montana, 
contains 1,534 square miles, mostly a rugged mountain 
region of unsurpassed Alpine character, 250 glacier-fed 
lakes of romantic beauty, 60 small glaciers, peaks of 
unusual shape, precipices thousands of feet deep, sensa- 
tional scenery of marked individuality and fine trout fish- 
ing. 

Ton year the Rocky Mountain Park was created in 
north middle Colorado with 358 square miles in the very 
heart of the Rockies. In addition there are Sullys Hill 
Park, opened 1904 in North Dakota, the Wind Cave Park, 
1903, in South Dakota, and the Casa Grande Ruin, 1892, 
in Arizona. 





THE UNITED States Bureau of Navigation reports 
forty-four sailing, steam, gas and unrigged vessels of 
33,303 gross tons built in the United States and officially 
numbered during February, 1916. Three vessels with a 


gross tonnage of 7,096 from other sources than construc- 
tion were added to the merchant fleet. 
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Buying Special Order Millwork 





| This is the third of a series of articles on this sub- 
ject, the second of which appeared in the issue of April 1; 
the fourth will appear in an early issue. | 

Once I furnished the millwork for a nice little resi- 
dence that was being built without any scale drawings, 
from a rough sketch which the owner had made on letter 
paper. The prospective residents wanted plenty of light 
in their home and the sketch indicated the wrong propor- 
tions of wall space. After the building was under roof 
they discovered that there was no place to set the piano 
except in front of a window. That would not do at all, 
so they decided to close up the window. The house was of 
hollow tile construction and the total cost of that altera- 
tion would have more than paid for a good set of plans. 
The stairs on this job were left to the skill of the car- 
penter, and he built them on the cut and try system, by 
guess ete. The result was a flight of stairs that was not 
at all bad, but the way that carpenter did cut and slash 
that nice oak finish at $100 a thousand would make any 
millwork salesman smile in his sleep. And the length of 
time he took to do it was doubtless a fine thing for him, 
but where did the poor owner get off? It is quite pos- 
sible that he would take the position that he had his 
house the way he wanted it, and that in building he had 
not been tied up to any set of plans that had to be 
followed. But has he got it the way he wants it? He 
has not. He has it the way the carpenter wanted it. He 
may ‘‘kid himself along’’ with the idea that it suits him, 
but the fact is that he has a house that was built for a 
carpenter with no family and a very commonplace idea 
of artistic design; and, believe me, that is letting that 
carpenter down mighty easy. 

Some people have an idea that plans present some 
terrible difficulties, and are only meant for the use of 
mechanies and other persons directly connected with the 
work which they represent, and that outsiders are better 
off if they leave them alone. Just why this is so I have 
never been able to understand, unless it is that certain 
architects and other connected with the building industry 
have the idea that it is better for their business to keep 

their clients in ignorance. 

As a matter of fact plans 

are only pictures drawn with- 

out perspective and in exact 

proportions, and details are 
, only larger pictures of parts 

of plans. Specifications are 

descriptions of, and direc- 
<. tions for, the construction 
that ean not be indicated on 
the drawings. If a man is 
too foolish to be able to get 
the idea of his home from 
a set of plans and too slow 
to be able to know after a careful study of a set of plans 
whether or not the completed house is going to suit him, 
he does not need a house anyway, and if he does the State 
will probably provide it. 

The usual reason for not using plans in building is 
the expense, but if you or your customers could know of 
the hundreds of real cases similar to the one cited that 
have come under my observation you would know better. 
I do not believe any man ever saved a dollar in building 
by not having and following a good set of plans. I will 
admit that there are poor plans that are worse than 
nothing, and that good plans not followed are likely to 
prove a nuisance, but these things should go without say- 
ing. Nothing that is poor is economical, and any good 
thing can be abused. 

I am not all for the architects either. I would rather 
be a good architect than to be president of the United 
States, and that is the truth. I would rather have de- 
signed the capitol at Washington than to be a third 
termer at that president business, but there are so many 

‘dub’’ architects puttering around that the uninitiated 
public is frequently deceived. Some of these ‘‘dubs’’ 
get large contracts and are able to ‘‘ point with pride’’ 
at their accomplishments. A certain State house that I 
know of cost $5,000,000 and reminds the average observer 
of a rough-neck washerwoman in a new ealico dress, but I 
would rather ‘‘point with pride,’’ if I could, at the 
staircase in the old library building down on Randolph 
Street in Chicago than at that gay washerwoman State 
house. I know where there is a millionaire’s country 
home designed by an architect of national reputation, 
that has an imported, hand carved, Venetian marble 
mantel of exquisite design and workmanship, costing a 
small fortune, planted right down in a great living room 
of massive colonial architecture, with beamed ceiling, 
heavy cap trim and heavy pilaster casings, all of Cali- 
fornia redwood, rough finish. What do you know about 
that? The mantel is a dream, and the colonial trim is 
all right, in its way, but I can not just grasp that archi- 
tect’s idea of harmony. On this same job the two inch 
thick pilaster casings make it impossible to open any 
door wider than straight out into the room. Perhaps 
that architect deserves his reputation. I do not know. 
I leave it to you. 

To employ a really good architect would be a privilege, 
and were I able to do that when I build I would just tell 
him how much to spend and then I would go off to 
Europe (No, not that; I would just go over to French 
Lick) and stay a year, and then come back and move in. 

But all that requires more of those hard iron men than 
most of us have, and we lumber dealers build more com- 
mon, little, modest homes than we do of mansions, and 
under those circumstances the best way for a builder to 
do is to get from the local dealer one of those books of 





if he does the State will 
provide it 


designs which all live wire dealers have for free distri- 
bution, and to study it carefully till a selection can be 
made. The plans which accompany these books are usu- 
ally along fairly good architectural lines and many of 
them are as good as any one would want. One of the 
finest homes I have ever been in was built from plans 
selected from one of these books and specifications filled 
in by the lumber dealer on stereotyped blanks. In 
truth, many of the designs given are copies of houses 
actually built and in use, so that there is no guesswork 
about the correctness of the drawings or the appearance 
of the buildings when completed. There are so many 
different systems of this kind for the dealer to select from 
that there is really no excuse for being without at least 
one, and more would be better according to the extent 
ot his business. Some dealers charge for the plans and 
make a profit on them. Some prefer to use them as an 
advertising stunt and present the plans as an inducement 
to buying the material. These things must be worked 
out according to local conditions and to the ideas of the 
dealer. 

There are several methods of buying plan-work, differ- 
ing according to the ability’ and the aggressiveness of 
the dealer. The best way but doubtless the one requir- 
ing the most work is for the buyer to take from the 
plans a list of the material he wants to buy and submit 
several copies to millwork houses for estimate. In mak- 
ing up these lists he should omit such items as he has in 
stock and should accompany each list with details and 
descriptions complete enough to give a thorough under- 
standing of what is wanted. If there are any items 
which can be changed to conform to the stock of the 
house to which the inquiry goes, such possibilities should 
be noted so that each list will be particularly suited to 
the firm to which it is sent. This would of course make 
the lists differ somewhat from each other but when the 
material is finally received there will not be difference 
enough to amount to anything and the saving in dollars 
and cents will more than pay for the extra work. 

The other way, and by far the most popular, is to send 
the plans to a millwork house and let the man there do 
the work. In this case the wholesale estimator either 
makes up a blanket bid covering the general items he 
wishes to furnish, or he makes a detailed list which is 
more or less complete and which is the extent of his re- 
sponsibility at the price named. When blanket bids are 
made the estimator usually adds 10 or 15 percent to cover 
omissions and errors, and in the case of detailed lists it 
is very necessary for the buyer to check some very care- 
fully to be sure that everything is included. In either 
ease the number of estimates that can be obtained is 
evidently limited to the number of plans that are avail- 
able and it is hardly possible for the dealer to omit mate- 





rial that he has in stock. Mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings occur that are hard to erase, and the dealer gets dis- 
gusted with the millwork end of his business and is 
indifferent when the mall-order houses begin to work 
inroads in his trade. Sending plans away for estimate is 
certainly the easiest way to handle plan-work but it is 
far the most expensive and quite likely to be unsatis- 
factory. There may be large and particular jobs where 
it might possibly seem to be the best way on account of 
the necessity of following the details closely, but even at 
that details are easily traced and specifications are easily 
copied, so that in my experience I have never found a 
case where I did not think it worth while to make my 
own. lists. 

One thing I must suggest in connection with the above 
is that while plans are undoubtedly made to be fol- 
lowed and severe changes in 
them tend to destroy much 
of their usefulness, yet slight 
changes in details to allow 
the use of stock designs of 
moldings ete. can not work 
any harm whatever to the 
owner and may possibly give 
him greater value than to 
conform absolutely to the de- 
tails as indicated by the 
architect. For example, I 
have been required to figure 
special veneered doors on ac- 
count of a certain little quirk or cove in the sticking which 
if changed by the merest trifle would have permitted the 
use of a stock door. And seasoned stock doors are always 
better than special order doors that have not been in 
existence long enough for any one to know what they 
are going to do when hung. Oh, I know that idea is 
directly contrary to what most of you have fondly be- 
lieved for years, and that most architects and contractors 
pass out the idea that a veneered door must be made to 
order to be any good, but if you think about it reason- 
ably a little you will know better. 

We all have our ideas about architects and we also 
know that the profession includes the good, bad and 
indifferent. Many of our old stock designs are patterned 
after the Greek and Roman styles of architecture and if 
properly and consistently used are as suitable today as 
they ever were. The condemning by architects of stock 
moldings, cap trim, collonades, door sticking ete., just 
beeause they are stock designs, should be discouraged as 
well as the indiscriminate jumbling together of various 
styles of architecture by others. 

In concluding this article let me drive home the 
thought that any community that has the plan habit in 
its building will build better, more attractively, more 
harmoniously and with less expense or friction than the 
community that has the cut and try habit and builds by 
the guesswork of its jack-knife carpenters. And it is 
the duty and to the advantage of the local lumber dealer 
to encourage the use of plans in every possible way. 





Seasoned stock doors al- 
ways better than special 
order doors 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Generally speaking, the sash and door business 
throughout the country is developing rapidly. De- 
mand is coming from country as well as city trade 
and a change to busier conditions is due almost en- 
tirely to the weather. Despite the season being at 
hand when farmers are busy with putting in their 
crops the country demand is more active than natu- 
rally would be expected. In the cities the erection 
of residences and small business buildings rather than 
large buildings is a favorable factor. In parts of 
the country where weather remains unfavorable sash 
and door people still have fault to find with the de- 
mand, so a change upward in prices could be amply 
justified by the sash and door people on account of 
increased cost of materials to them, but this change 
has not materialized, with the exception of at one or 
two points. Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are 
busy, while pleasant weather is causing St. Louis peo- 
ple to look forward to good business. Kansas City 
is an exception as to prevailing prices and an increase 
from 10 to 15 pereent is noted. The Cincinnati dis- 
trict is still busy, while at Baltimore unfavorable 
weather continues to mar the trade. The fir door 
market at Tacoma shows little change over last week. 
Reports indicate that the window glass manufacturers 
believe that the abnormal demand for glass will con- 
tinue for months. With glass a prime factor in the 
sash and door industry how the manufacturers can 
hold off from increasing the price of their product 
can not be seen. 

The Chicago sash and door trade is moving with con- 
siderable pep. All the houses are busy filling orders 
on which delivery is asked and the new business is 
coming in with greater volume. Reports from the 
sash and door factories indicate to the wholesalers 
that the plants are exceedingly rushed. The good 
weather of the last few days has permitted building 
to go along with alacrity and the sash and door people 
are asked to rush stocks for their material for use in 
the new buildings. In Chicago this rush order busi- 
ness has to do considerably with two-story flat build- 
ings and apartment houses that are expected to be 
ready for occupancy May 1. The country trade is 
taking more stuff right now from the local sash and 
door people, despite the fact that farmers are gen- 
erally busy afield. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have a rapidly 
increasing demand from country yards and are ship- 
ping out stock sizes in gratifying quantity. The sea- 


son is opening up well for residence and small busi- 
ness building construction. City trade shows up 
strong, though few large buildings are under way or 
contemplated. Prices are unchanged so far but ad- 
vances seem certain, owing to higher values on lumber, 
especially hardwood, and on glass. 

Baltimore sash and door men have fallen short of 
their expectations so far with regard to the volume 
of business done, due to’ unusually unfavorable 
weather. The confident belief is that later gains will 
fully offset any present deficiency and that the prices 
realized will be satisfactory. Most of the sash and 
door plants are busy now and their output is expected 
to increase. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills are getting new business at an 
increasing rate and are operating full time. Trade 
is said to be on a greatly increased scale as compared 
with last year. A large number of wooden dwellings 
are now in process of construction and permits are 
about double what they were during most of the 
winter. Everybody in the trade is looking forward 
to a good spring business. 

Every mill in the Cincinnati district is busy to 
capacity, with bookings far into the summer, and im- 
mediate orders heavier than the trade has experienced 
at this time of the year in many years. Prices have 
advanced in line with the higher prices of lumber. 

With pleasant weather St. Louis factories look for- 
ward to a good volume of business to come, especially 
in small orders from country yards. An increase 1s 
noticed in the volume of special work. The majority 
of the larger concerns believe they will soon have 
all they can do to get out stock fast enough to satisfy 
the country as well as the city trade. 

Continued high prices of shop lumber and glass have 
caused a further advance of from 10 to 15 percent im 
virtually every item in the sash and door line at 
Kansas City. Buyers appear to hesitate about pay- 
ing the price and meantime prices are getting stiffer. 
There is a large volume of estimating, but actual 
business placed is not what was hoped for at this time. 
A good share of orders booked is for quick shipment 
and yards frankly say that their stocks are small, but 
they are not buying at present prices until absolutely 
necessary. 

In the Tacoma (Wash.) district the fir door market 
shows little change over last week. A good volume 
of inquiries is reported, most of the factories report: 
ing orders on the books for some weeks ahead. W hile 
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the factories are all running there is yet capacity 
that could be put to use. A good fir door business is 
being done in mixed car shipments also, buyers find- 
ing it convenient to take a part car of doors and 
fill out with other goods. 

Business is improving at San Francisco factories. 
The door factories around the Bay are fairly busy 
for the season, but prices have not yet advanced to 
correspond with the increased cost of lumber. The 
door departments at the big sawmills in the moun- 
tains are operating steadily and some of the plants 
have increased their outputs. The regular shipments 
of white pine door stock and open sash to the East 
are being made and the price situation is better than 
last year. 

Window glass manufacturers generally seem to have 
reached the conclusion that the abnormal demand that 
has been in evidence for the last six months will con- 
tinue indefinitely. With the termination of the wage 
scale for hand-operated factories only six weeks dis- 
tant, the question of so shaping matters as to be 
able to continue operations during the summer is re- 
ceiving the attention of manufacturers. Consideration 
is also being given to the question of substituting 
for this wage scale a working agreement that will 
permit of factory activity the year round, in con- 
formity with wage agreements existing in machine- 
operated plants. 


DISCOUNT QUESTION ARISES 


LouISVILLE, Ky., April 17.—An interesting feature de- 
veloped by the present delay in traffic, which has resulted 
in shipments requiring much longer than formerly, is 
that there is no definite understanding on the part of 
hardwood lumber manufacturers and consumers regarding 
the correct terms. It is generally understood that the 
terms are ‘‘2 pereent ten days, net sixty,’’ but the ques- 
tion arises in deciding whether the ten-day period is from 
the date of the invoice or the date of the arrival of the 
car, Ordinarily ten days is sufficient to enable a car to 
he delivered, but now it frequently takes thirty days to 
get it through, with the result that it is impossible for 
a customer to inspect a shipment and remit in time to 
take the discount. Many of them are figuring the ten 
days from the date of arrival of the car, and ‘‘ getting 
away with it,’’ and it is suggested that this will have 
the effect of making this method standard and creating 
the general understanding that the ten-day period begins 
with the receipt of the car and not with the date of the 
invoice, 








NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—Lumber shipments 
from northern pine mills for the first quarter of 1916 
show an increase of 78.9 percent in volume over the 
first three months in 1915. March reports from thirty 
mills have been tabulated by the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and show shipments of 83,640,- 
611 feet, compared with 54,010,830 feet shipped by 
thirty-two mills in March of last year. The total ship- 
ments for three months were 228,107,554 feet, compared 
with 127,486,418 feet for the first three months of last 
year, an increase of 100,621,136 feet. Lath shipments 
were 16,226,700 for March, compared with 15,146,418 
last year, and 35,419,050 for the three months, compared 
with 38,372,710 for the same months in 1915. 

Production reported by the same mills for March was 
21,329,590 feet, compared with 14,516,004 feet for 
March of last year, and 49,258,695 feet for three months. 
compared with 35,652,444 feet for the same months last 
year, an inerease of 13,616,251 feet or 38.2 percent. 
Lath production was 5.437,800 in March, compared with 
5,900,950 last year, and 13,445,450 for the three months, 
compared with 12,940,950 for the same months last year. 





UNIVERSITY TEACHES LUMBERING 


As a supplement to its official register Harvard Uni- 
versity has issued a booklet, dated”"March 27, on ‘‘Train- 
ing for the Lumber Business Offered by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration in Coédperation with 
the Department of Forestry.’? In its introductory ‘‘ gen- 
eral statement’? the booklet tells of present day difti- 
culties in getting cheap stumpage and problems of the 
lumber companies in securing adequate profits and says: 
"Under these cireumstances the problems of wood pro- 
(duction, of providing for future supplies of timber, 
(gent as they are, must still appeal to the capital in- 
vested in lumber as secondary to the problem of manage- 
ent,’? realization of which is becoming widespread. 

Jn partial solution of these problems the university 
oters a two years’ special course of training for the lum- 
ber business, Hight departments of study are offered its 
students, ‘The first year requires instruction in logging 
“ui sawmilling, principles of forestry, general lumber- 
‘ns, accounting principles, marketing, and commercial 
‘outracts, with which are included elective studies. The 
second year embraces general lumbering and lumbering 
prcblense with supplementing elective studies, including 
actory management, business statistics and others. 

"he course is open to students who intend to make 
“ome braneh of the lumber business their*life work. Such 
The ‘ve a degree of Master of Business Administration. 
_ /© Course 18 open to graduates of forestry or engineer- 
ing schools, and the students must be 21 years of age 
= must have had at least three years’ business experi- 
: ‘ lhe booklet gives detailed description of the courses 
— i a of the faculty of the university in charge of 
‘ait “ferent departments of the studies and other de- 
iat | Copies of. it and further information may be ob- 
i “Upon application to Prof. John M. Gries, Lee- 

er in Lumbering, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Lass, 


THIS RETAILER GOES VIGOROUSLY AFTER BUSINESS 


E. R. Cox, owner and manager of the Ockley Lumber 
& Supply Company, of Ockley, Ind., held a paint sale 
and an exposition of building material on April 11, 12 
and 13 that was unique in the practice of country retail 
yards. Mr. Cox has the reputation of being a fighter 
for trade and of originating and carrying into effect new 
and valuable advertising schemes. His little town is lo- 
cated in a rich farming district and he has that most de- 
sirable class of customers who are more particular about 
quality than about price. Being located in a small town 
it has been necessary for him to take on a number of 
sidelines such as hardware and paint, and this newest of 
his advertising and business-winning schemes had to do 
with pushing these things. 

Mr. Cox fortunately placed large orders in these lines 
before the prices advanced, and he decided it would yield 








E. R. COX AND ASSISTANTS AT HIS PAINT SALE 
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SOME OF THE WARES THAT BROUGHT THE TRADE 


valuable publicity if he would give his customers the ad 
vantage of the lower price. So he arranged to have 
some paint demonstrators and specialists and some ex 
perts in other lines at his yard on the dates mentioned. 
Then he advertised in the little paper that he issue 


monthly in the interest of his yard that on these three 
days people could buy paints at low rates. Further, 
they need not pay for them or take the paint at that 


time but could order what they needed and could take 
it and pay for it as they used it. They needed only to 
decide what painting they wanted done and bring in the 


measurements of the surfaces to be covered, and the 
experts would tell them the amount necessary to cover it. 

Mr. Cox cleared out his pocket planing mill, put in dis 
plays of paints, painted and varnished panels, interio1 
trim, shingles,. furnaces, door tracks and hangers ani 
most of the other things he has for sale. A number of 
experts were present. Among them were H. L. Bemis, of 
Harrison Bros. & Co., makers of Harrison’s Town and 
Country Paints; M. M. Callaghan, of the Frantz Manu 
facturing Company, maker of Glide Barn Door Hangers; 
L. G. Colburn, of the Excelsior Stove & Manufacturing 
Company; William Hopp, of the Upson Company, and 
Frank Banker, demonstrating Curtis Wood Work. 

Strangely enough, the weather was too nice for the ex 
position to be as successful as it otherwise would have 
been. The previous week was rainy, so the farmers felt 
that they must get as much work done in the field as 
possible. But in spite of this Mr. Cox was well satisfied 
With the effort. A good number came and bought paint, 
and still more met the experts and talked over their build- 
ing problems. Without doubt the business will long feel 
the benefit given it by this boost. 

Mr. Cox in his advertising made a special appeal to 
the ladies. It is more or less true in every country com 
munity that new investments go into farm machinery or 
other money-making equipment while the women have to 
get along with inconvenient houses and utensils and un- 
attractive surroundings. The paint and woodwork adver 
tising was written especially with a view to interesting 
the gentler sex. 

Ockley has no newspaper, being a village of about 
200 people, so Mr. Cox was handicapped for an advertis 
ing medium. He decided to issue a paper of his own de 
voted entirely to the interests of the yard. There were a 
number of difficulties in the way. To get material 
enough together to publish a four-page paper once a 
month is no easy task. Since it is purely an advertising 
medium it can not be entered as second class matter at 
the post office. But Mr. Cox gets it written and makes 
it lively and interesting, and he sends each copy out under 
a l-cent stamp. He has a mailing list of about 1,200 
names. It was by means of the advertising in this Olsco 
Builder that he made his paint sale a success. 

It is probable that Mr. Cox will have other and similar 
sales and expositions in the future. 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS HELP FARMERS 


Garland 8. Brickey, secretary of the Marianna Commér. 
cial Club, Marianna, Ark., has recently written a paper 
on ‘*The Commercial Club as a Factor in Farm Develop- 
ment.’’ Itis of timely interest and for that reason is here 
reproduced: 

That the commercial club can be a dominant factor 
in the agricultural as well as the industrial work in any 
community has been absolutely proved in the workings 
of the Marianna Commercial Club the last few months. 
While this section offers ideal advantages and induce- 
ments to industrial enterprises, yet we realize our great- 
est asset and our greatest work is in the agricultural 
work. With the richest lands on earth right at our door 
we realize the opening up of these lands, inducing 
people to live on them and work them and engendering 
a general spirit of genuine codperation between the busi- 
ness man and farmer, is the one great aim to be accom- 
plished. 

Last fall this club in conjunction with the Business 
Men’s Club of Memphis and the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, put on a ‘‘Profitable Farm Cam- 
paign’’ in this county. Twenty people spoke at different 
points throughout the county along lines of diversified 
farming, stock raising, sanitation and community bet- 
terment, and this three-day campaign served to set the 
people to thinking and the results can be seen today. 
This campaign was followed by the ‘‘Merchants’ and 
Farmers’ Congress’? held in this city, at which time the 
Lee County Stockgrowers’ Association was organized and 
is today a live organization, one of the best in Arkansas. 
This association meets regularly once a month and always 
has some speaker of note in his particular line to address 
it. This was followed by the ‘‘Safe Farm Campaign,’’ 
under auspices of the Extension Department, United 
States Government, in which the farmers were again 
talked to along lines of diversification ete. 

Just now another campaign is under way, in which 
it is the desire of this club to reach every farmer, white 
and colored, in Lee County, between now and planting 
time. This campaign is for the purpose of having the 
county farm agent meet the farmers and on every trip a 
committee of business men from this city will accom- 
pany the farm agent, representing the farm bureau of 
the Marianna Commercial Club. This club is respon- 
sible for the county agent, and his work is invaluable. 
Since coming here he has vaccinated over 1,500 head of 
hogs, valued at about $15,000, and has practically elimi- 
nated hog cholera from our midst. Demonstration farms 
will be established and his work will be right with the 
farmer, advising him along lines of diversification, stock 
raising, sanitation and the proper method of raising the 
different crops. 


The consensus is that Lee County is making as rapid 
progress in diversified farming as any ‘‘cotton’’ or one- 
crop county in the State. The slogan ‘‘Lee County 
Must Feed Herself’’ has been repeatedly and effectively 
preached from every point in the county and every man 
of influence is working in connection with the established 
forces waging this campaign. Last week the Boys’ Pig 
and Corn clubs were organized and there was perfected 
the largest organization of boys’ pig and corn clubs yet 
organized in any county in eastern Arkansas. The mer- 
chants, farmers, bankers and business men of the county 
have offered prizes aggregating around $1,000 to encour- 
age the boys in this work. 

A number of farmers have recently imported registered 
hogs and cattle, and there is hardly a farmer of any 
consequence who is not taking active interest in the gen- 
eral plan to bring about improved conditions on the farm 
in Lee County. 

We are interesting in this work nonresident land 
owners who have vast interests in this county. Recently 
a capitalist of St. Louis, who owns 25,000 acres of cut- 
over and timberland in this county, joined this club and 
wrote he was ready with his money to help in any move 
to open our lands and induce farmers to settle in Lee 
County. His plan with 6,000 acres of cut-over land near 
this city is to block it into 40-acre tracts, build a house 
and fence the forty and make it attractive for the tenant 
to settle on and put it in cultivation. The tenant must 
have at least one sow, one cow, chickens, plant a garden 
and raise his feed for the stock. These people will drain 
the land and bear other expense where necessary. This 
will only start the move in the right direction and others 
will follow suit. This merely shows what the commercial 
club in any community can do toward the general better- 
ment of the county as well as the city. 

We must get in touch with the country and have the 
absolute codperation of the farmer just as much as the 
banker or any other business man to make this work a 
success. It is a well known fact that the ‘‘country can 
do without the town,’’ but take the country, or farm, 
away and what becomes of the town? 

There is no longer any argument about diversification 
on the farm; it is no longer an experiment, for statistics 
prove without doubt that the ‘‘one-crop’’ system has 
ruined every section of the country that has persistently 
stuck to it. This section of the country is just waking 
up and is just coming to itself, and with concerted effort 
on the part of all interested, working with and codperat- 
ing with the commercial clubs, it will only be a short 
while until we will ‘‘blossom as the rose,’’? and this 
immediate vicinity will in deed and in truth be the ‘‘Gem 
of the St. Francis Valley.’’ 
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ALL SECTIONS PRACTICE FOREST CONSERVATION 


Student Bodies East and West Are Especially Active—Governmental Departments Co-operate—State Commissions 
Create Nurseries and Change or Enlarge Reservation Boundaries 


PLANS INCREASED FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 
Parsons, W. VaA., April 18.—Frank M. Glenn, a State 
forest inspector of this city, has laid before the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., plans for increasing the fire 
protection of West Virginia’s forests by means of ex- 
tending the service now rendered by the Government. 
The plan proposes the establishment of additional fire 
stations by the Government over a large area of timber- 
land in the eastern part of the State. By equipping their 
locomotives with spark arresters to minimize the danger 
of fire in the operation of trains, the railroads have 
codperated in this work. The area now covered by fire 
protection comprises approximately 65,000 square miles 
containing about 704,500 acres of virgin timber and 
1,385,000 acres of timberland on which reforestation is 
being carried out. There are now in this district thirteen 
fire stations commanding a view over a radius of 30 miles. 
Working in codperation with the fire stations are three 
Federal patrolmen and a force of 800 firemen distributed 
throughout the counties embraced in the protective area. 
A special tax of 1 cent an acre is paid by the owners of 
timberlands to assist in carrying on this work. 

Inspector Glenn says that although the organization 
for fighting fires in West Virginia has been in operation 
only two years its wisdom has been abundantly justified 
and in addition there are now more deer, pheasant, 
squirrels, ‘fish and game in the State than at any other 
time during the last twenty-five years. 





FORESTRY STUDENTS STUDY LUMBERING 

The accompanying illustration shows a group of seniors 
of the New York State College of Forestry, at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., in the large storage yards 
of the Tupper Lake Chemical Company, which has a 
large wood distillation plant near Tupper 








and exhibits showing progressive steps in making circu- 
lar saws were donated by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company; wire rope was contributed by the John A. 
Roebling Company, and logging tools of different descrip- 
tions were given by the Warren Axe & Tool Company, 
including wedges, peavies, cant hooks, pike poles, hook- 
aroons, spuds, loading, grab and grapple hooks. Both 
the American Hoist & Derrick Company and the Brown 
Hoist Machinery Company have given framed pictures of 
machines used by lumbermen. 

These exhibits do not take the place of experience in 
the woods, but help to create a forest atmosphere in the 
school halls. 





GOVERNOR INSPECTS WOODS WORK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., April 18.—Governor J. A. A. 
Burnquist has returned from his first visit to northern 
Minnesota lumber camps, which he took in company 
with State Forester W. T. Cox. The governor helped 
fell a tree, ate with the lumberjacks, and spent two days 
in the woods learning for himself how loggers live and 
work. He spent one day in camps of the Crookston 
Lumber Company near Kelliher, where he saw logs snaked 
in with steam skidders instead of the old style horse 
transportation. He marvelled at the volume of the op- 
erations and wondered, when informed by Bert Lakin, 
logging superintendent, that there was timber enough 
in that district to keep them going for at least ten years. 
Later he went to Cass Lake, from which point he visited 
other camps. 

In a speech at Bemidji following his visit, at a 
banquet given in his honor, Governor Burnquist out- 
lined some of his ideas for development of northern 
Minnesota. Among other things he declared himself for 





Lake. In the yards are stored several thou- 
sand cords of waste from the mills of the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Company, and the sen- 
iors were thus afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study some of the latest phases of 
modern forest utilization. 

A report on some large logging operation 
is required of every senior who graduates 
from the New York State College of Fores- 
try. Recently the boys returned from a trip 
during which they spent two weeks on the 
85,000-aere tract of the Emporium Lumber 
Company, accompanied by two professors 
of forest utilization, Nelson C. Brown and 
Henry H. Tryon. This time was equally di- 
vided between the camps in the woods and 
studying manufacturing and shipping of 
lumber. Another week was spent in study- 
ing the wood distillation industry at the 
plant of the Tupper Lake Chemical Com- 
pany, at Tupper Lake, N. Y., and at the 
large cooperage mill of the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Company, the mills of the Santa Clare 
Lumber Company, the A. Sherman Lumber 














Company, at Tupper Lake, and the camp of 
the Santa Clara Lumber Company, some dis- 
tance from Tupper Lake. Most of the time 
that the boys were studying actual lumber 
operations the thermometer hovered around zero and went 
as low as 30 degrees below zero. 





GIFTS MADE FOR FORESTRY TEACHING 

3ERKELEY, Cau., April 17.—The work of teaching 
forestry in the University of California has received 
added impetus and the valuable forest products collection 
being assembled by the University has been enlarged by 
the recent receipt of a number of gifts. 

Leading lumber companies of the Pacific coast have 
given samples of western wood, and the forestry schools 
at Yale, Cornell, the University of New Brunswick, the 
University of Georgia, and elsewhere, have sent specimens 
of eastern woods. Manufacturing companies have do- 
nated technical wood products, such as rubber, cork, 
gums, paper pulps, tanned bark, and a series of blocks 
have been given showing the development of articles 
such as brush-backs, wooden shoes and saw handles from 
the rough to the finished article. Other gifts are samples 
of veneers, boxes, and wooden pipe. The California 
Sugar & White Pine Company has loaned lantern slides 
showing the making and uses of California white lumber, 
and similar slides will be made for redwood and Doug- 
las fir. 

Exhibitors at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition have been generous to the University of California, 
and furnished a large amount of demonstration mate- 
rial for forestry. Among these gifts are a complete col- 
lection of Japanese lumber given by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and representative samples of the principal 
woods of China, Honduras, Guatemala and Sweden show- 
ing products obtained through distillation of wood. The 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company gave its entire exhibit of 
different woods cut on its holdings in the Coos Bay 
region. Products obtained from the naval stores indus- 
tries, samples of eastern lumber and a tapped longleaf 
pine tree trunk were given by the Louisiana State Com- 
mission. 

Among the donations are tools and implements includ- 
ing cross-cut and circular saws given by Henry Disston & 
Sons, cross-cut saws in both bucking and falling patterns, 


COLLEGE 


STUDENTS AT WOOD DISTILLATION PLANT NEAR 
TUPPER LAKE, N. Y. 


more State forests and greater protection for timber now 
on State lands. He favored a soil survey which will 
determine whether State land is more favorable for agri- 
culture or for raising trees, with the idea that the State 
would retain the nonagricultural land and reforest it. 





URGES REVIVAL OF TREE GROWING 


English Authority Seeks to Establish Timber Trade on 
Former Footing 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, March 30.—Lord Selbourne has ini- 
tiated a movement for the home-growing of timber in the 
effort to revive a steadily declining industry in the Bri- 
tish Isles. Foreign competition, largely American and 
Scandinavian, has within the last twenty years driven 
much enterprise out of the British timber trade and 
frightened away capital. But Lord Selbourne hopes to 
take advantage of a temporary revival due to the war 
and to put the industry back on a permanent footing. 

Forestry, he declared in an address before the Eng- 
lish Forestry Association, has never received proper at- 
tention in England. English woods should be organized, 
he said; new trees properly guarded, destructive animals, 
such as rabbits, exterminated. The speaker concluded 
with an appeal to coal mine operators to make their con- 
tracts with British land-owners instead of with yellow 
pine manufacturers in the United States and with spruce 
timbermen in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

An immense amount of timber has been imported here 
since the outbreak of the war, particularly for the erec- 
tion of temporary barracks at the army training camps. 
Yet the freight rates have been so heavy that the result- 
ing higher price of imported timber has given the Bri- 
tish owners of timberlands an unexpected opportunity. 
The freight cost, resulting from the scarcity of ocean 
tonnage, has had the effect of a bonus for home products. 
Owing to the shortage of props from Norway, English 
props have been considerably used in the mines this 
year, for the first time in more than a generation. Eng- 


lish timber of the rougher sort, for scantling and rough 
frame work, has supplemented the usual Canadian and 
American supply as well. 

The English Forestry Association passed resolutions 
asking the Government to retain at home experienced 
timbermen offering themselves as Derby recruits, or taken 
under the new conscription act, should it become effect- 
ive, and also to recall such experienced timbermen from 
the army now in the field to aid in redeveloping this 
British industry. 


WAR REPORTS GIVE IMPORTANCE TO FOREST 
PROTECTION 


Press reports saying that Sweden may cut off the 
export of chemical pulp to Great Britain have given 
added importance to forest protection in Canada and 
have turned attention to Canada as the natural center of 
supply to remedy the threatened deficiency. The recently 
published report of the commission of conservation on 
‘*Forest Protection in Canada 1913-1914’? is of peculiar 
interest in this connection and contains information re- 
specting the work of the Provincial forest services and 
the Federal departments entrusted with the care of 
Canadian forests. 

The Trent watershed in Ontario has received special 
attention in a report of an investigation by Dr. C. D. 
Howe in the townships of Burleigh and Methuen. Al- 
though this district is of little value as an agricultural 
area it has been frequently overrun by forest fires and 
the little remaining merchantable timber has been 
destroyed, and it is suggested that the area be placed 
under the control of the Dominion Forestry branch for 
protection from fires and for reforestation. 








CHANGES BOUNDARIES OF NATIONAL FOREST 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18—The United States 
Forest Service announces that President Wilson has 
issued a proclamation changing the boundaries of the 
Arkansas national forest, in Arkansas, so as to exclude 
from it about 232,054 acres of land already in private 
ownership and 55,558 acres of public land. 

A statement concerning the character and location of 
the withdrawn land follows: 

The largest bodies of land eliminated are in Garland, Mont- 
gomery, Scott and Polk counties. In general the areas elim- 
inated are along the edges of the Arkansas forest. This 
embraces a rough, mountainous region, conforming largely to 
several irregular mountain masses which are broken by the 
valleys of the La Fourche, La Fave, Ouachita, and Poteau 
rivers. Though the eliminated areas are for the most part 
not of so rugged a character as the lands retained, it is stated 
that the alluvial bottoms and the best of the uplands passed 
into ‘private ownership sixty or seventy years ago, since all 
the lands were subject to entry before the national forest was 
created. 

For the reason that the area eliminated is so largely held in 
private ownership, thereby making administration difficult, 
the Secretary of Agriculture classified it as not. sufficiently 
valuable for forest purposes to warrant continued protection 
and administration. 


PLANTING TREES IN NURSERIES. 

Boston, Mass., April 15.—The Massachusetts Forestry 
Commission reports that it has 7,000,000 young trees 
in the State nurseries and that 1,000,000 of these will 
be planted in State forest reservations this spring. 
Eventually, the commission says, it will be planting 
15,000,000 trees a year in this State. The commission 
has available an appropriation permitting the purchase 
of several thousand acres of ‘‘waste’’ land annually at 
a price not exceeding $5 an acre. This land will be 
reforested and when the timber is in good shape the 
tracts may then be sold back to private owners at 
price just covering the cost to the State plus interest. 
The commission estimates that about 1,000,000 acres 
Massachusetts, or approximately one-fifth of the area 
of the Commonwealth, is ‘‘waste’’? land now unpro- 
ductive and non-taxable, but just suited for reforestation. 








REPORT ON MARCH SALES 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, April 18.—The report of the Mareh 
sales of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States is out today, and shows a volume of 
sales 22.1 percent heavier than the movement of Febru- 
ary. The wood that has been most active is oak, both 
white and red, and the demand has been for plain and 
quartered for construction timbers, dimension and cat 
stock. There also was a much heavier call for poplar, 
particularly the rough, and for gum and chestnut. Twice 
as much walnut was moved during March as during Feb- 
ruary. Cypress, ash, basswood, syeamore and _ hickory, 
while moving in much smaller volume than the other 
woods, yet make a much better showing than they did a 
month ago. : 

Prices generally are higher. Stocks are much re 
duced and mills report preparations for an expansion 0 
operations. The increase of trade activity and the new 
ness of the proposition have delayed the manufacturers 
in making their reports or shipments and orders and 
bookings in detail, as called for by the new movement of 
Secretary W. H. Weller to secure such statisties, and that 
report will be issued late in the month. Such reports 
as are in, however, show that the bookings have been fat 
in excess of the output, and that the shipments that have 
been made have resulted in a reduction of stocks that 
will make necessary an early and very material increase 
of operations at the mills. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Recovery of Lost Demand Would Stimulate Sales—How Wood Products Could Replace Substitute Materials Now 
Used—Co-operative Advertising and Pushing Recommended—Dealers Enjoined to “Act” 


WAYS OF STIMULATING DEMAND 
New York City. 

Wood is the natural product for building purposes, 
and it was used before brick, tiles and concrete; but in 
recent years the widespread effort of the different trades 
to push their particular products has cut into the lumber 
pusiness to a large extent. One of the best ways to. pro- 
mote the sale of forest products is to recover some of this 
lost trade and to push it beyond what it formerly held. 
There are signs that the different lumber interests are 
becoming aroused to the necessity of cooperating in this 
respect. through vigorous advertising; but there is still 
room for further development. 

Brick, tile and concrete houses have been popularized 
to a considerable extent through the offering of prizes 
for the best designed houses made of these respective 
materials, These prize designs have then been advertised, 
and their use offered freely. Few attempts have been 
made to call attention to the wooden house in the same 
way. Their designing has been left to the carpenter or 
builder, who is not an architect, and the results have not 
brought out the best in wooden dwellings of an artistic 
nature. A significant move in this direction has been 
made by the Southern Pine Association, which has offered 
a series of prizes for the best designed houses of pine. 
But why not of other woods? Most beautiful structures 
can be designed of all of our woods that might challenge 
the best in brick or stone or concrete. 

Wood has one particular advantage over nearly all the 
other building materials. It is less liable to shrink and 
expand under weather changes. This is of the utmost 
importance in certain work. For example, the expanded 
metal lathing used for the sides of stucco houses fre- 
quently causes serious cracking of the stucco in climates 
subject to sharp atmospheric changes. A substitute for 
this metal lathing is made of the good old fashioned 
wooden laths embedded in pitch or asphalt with a strong 
paper backing. This is applied in sheets, and the stucco 
put directly on it. It saves time and money in applying, 
and proves better than metal lathing. Why should not 
this offer more inducement for the lumber trade to 
tackle other similar problems? 

Take the plaster boards so commonly advertised for 
interior use. What is making them popular? Simplicity 
of applying, cheapness, and facility in shipping. They 
are not fireproof, not by any means, even if advertised 
as such, and few builders are deceived by the claim. But 
there is no waste in shipping or cutting, and any third 
rate carpenter can put them on. This is one of the key- 
notes of modern building—the elimination so far as pos- 
sible of high-priced skilled labor. 

With the exception of the panels used on. ferryboats, 
steamships and railroad cars, there are no veneered 
wooden boards of a cheap nature that can be used for 
interior finish and applied in sections like plaster boards. 
Yet this could be easily done, furnishing material for 
bungalow and summer cottage trim that would surpass 
anything else. They would surpass all other material for 
the purpose. With a core of soft, light wood, veneered 
on one side with a good grained hardwood, and made in 
panels from a yard wide up to two or three, these wooden 
partition boards would prove both serviceable and artis- 
tic. Their weight, panel for panel, would be lighter than 
plaster boards of any kind of composition; far more dur- 
able and less likely to crack and chip; just as cheap, and 
perhaps cheaper, and could be applied by one no more 
skilled than a carpenter’s apprentice. These wooden 
panel or partition boards will yet come, and they will 
make a sturdy off-set to the plaster boards that are be- 
mg pushed so energetically. Their application, with a 
lap seam, would finish the interior after a little polish- 
ing. Thousands of tons of composition plaster boards 
are sold every day, and the wooden veneered boards could 
meet them in any competition and beat them out. 

The mills have inereased the sale of lumber in the last 
ten years enormously, and at the same time lessened the 
Waste, A builder who formerly made his doors, window 
frames, sashes and blinds right on the job orders these 
now from the mill, The wastage through cutting was 
enormous formerly, A poor carpenter frequently ruined 
as much good lumber as he used in the construction of a 
door or window frame. The mills take care of all this 
today, Saving material and the cost of high priced work- 
men. The millwork of a house today often represents 
aa than half the cost of construction. 

” = will there not be a further saving by increasing 
<a cage of millwork? Speed in building is important 
nd t % contractor, Carpenters and masons are paid one- 
the : _ wages than they were twenty years ago, and 
the saga. is still toward a higher level. Anything in 
Aad + fabrication that can be done by the mill will 
ice 5 ae approval of the builders. | As ar illustration of 
pea ‘ce the inereasing popularity of the knock-down 
the se y-to-build houses. Shipping houses complete so 
“at unskilled workers can erect them on any site is be- 
ee 4 considerable industry. 
ane’ 's the proposition: A man wishes to put up a 
Soares uingalow or house for the summer. When he 
profit. on carpenters’ wages, the cost of lumber, and the 
‘ob - builder, he gets frightened, and puts off the 
Siersthi-, « ready-to-build-house company offers to ship 
well’ mang to him, ready for assembling and all parts so 
articulated and numbered that a novice can put the 








building together. The man orders it, and enjoys the ex- 
perience of building his own house, and brags of it. 

The mills might well consider the question of fabricat- 
ing house siding or sheathing so that it can be ordered 
in sections ready for putting on. Like the plaster boards 
anyone able to measure straight, and use saw and ham- 
mer, can then inclose his house. Moreover such panel 
siding, with a strong backing of some impervious mate- 
rial, would prove tighter than a siding constructed on the 
site of individual boards cut and measured by high- 
priced, skilled labor. Oak flooring is made in this way, 
and profitably marketed. With a backing of canvas it 
can be rolled in bales, and easily shipped. It is ready 
for laying on a floor by anyone skilled enough to handle 
a saw and hammer. It is easier fitted than carpet or line- 
leum. Already this ready-to-lay hardwood flooring has 
displaced linoleum, oil-cloth and carpet in thousands of 
homes. 

The ingenuity displayed by those in other trades in 
finding cheap, easily applied substitutes for wood is quite 
remarkable, and their numbers are increasing every year. 
But what is equally remarkable is the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the lumber trade in not trying to combat them. 
Wood has so long been the favorite building material 
that it has been taken for granted that nothing was neces- 
sary to boom it. But advertising legitimately pays. The 
concrete industry owes its enormous growth more to the 
concerted booming of the trade than to any inherent 
quality of the material; that is, outside of the engineer- 
ing profession, where it is of legitimate use just the 
same as iron and steel. Artificial demands for con- 
crete in building have thus been created and stimulated. 
Yet as an artistic building material it is far inferior to 
wood, and in many respects is a flat failure. But in spite 
of this many continue to build houses of concrete through 
no other reason than they have read so much about them. 

One does not have to go outside the legitimate fields 
for wood to stimulate new trade for it; but it is essen- 
tial that the public should be kept acquainted with the 
new ideas and new methods in the industry, and this can 
be done only through codperative advertising and push- 
ing. The builders and architects must be reached, and 
through them the home builder. It is not sufficient that 
a good thing be made. It must be advertised and pushed. 

Cost always enters into the calculations of the home 
builder. Here is where the lumber interests have an ad- 
vantage over the dealers in all other materials. Say what 
you please, a wooden house can be erected from one- 
third less up to nearly one-half that of a tile, brick or 
stone house. In all comparisons of price the wooden 
frame house is taken as a standard. To make the com- 
parison appear as favorable as possible advantage is 
taken of every little technical point, usually by adding 
unnecessary porches and balconies on the frame house 
of equal cubage to increase its cost. This is all a con- 
fession of the weakness of their argument. 

A prize list of houses built of various materials, show- 
ing the relative cheapness of frame wooden structure, 
might well stimulate an increased demand for the latter. 
In addition to this the point could be brought out that 
more artistic effects can be obtained working with wood 
than with bricks, stone, tile or conerete. The houses 
built of the latter materials must at the best be along 
straight lines, very plain, and almost entirely destitute 
of any ornament. 

To sum up, judicious, codperative advertising, more 
variety of millwork, new ideas in the use of wood that 
will cut down the need of high-priced skilled labor, less 
waste and quicker facility in building—these are the 
prime requisites for increasing the sales of forest prod- 
ucts. 

GEORGE E, WALSH. 


INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISING NECESSARY 


‘ AMBROSE, N. D. 

In promoting the sale of forest products the same 
should be confined to lumber exclusively for at this pres- 
ent day the enormous use of substitutes to lumber has 
crowded the use of lumber to the very edge, so to speak. 
In this State the mail order houses are doing an enormous 
business. Why? Because they are spending thousands 
on advertising. They show complete designs of build- 
ings lithographed in attractive colors, which attract the 
eye and create a desire of the reader to purchase a build- 
ing suitable for his needs. 

Overcome this by individual advertising; let the re- 
tailer send to each and every prospective builder, or one 
he thinks needs a certain building, a lithographed 
folder showing complete building with the cost of mate- 
rial and grades written in such a way that they can not 
fail to be understood. Call his attention to the fact 
that you are prepared to satisfy his wants and would 
be glad to have him come in and look at your stock. 

Then, if there has been codperation, as there should 
be between the wholesaler and the retailer, you are pre- 
pared to show him elean, bright, dry stock. Go over an 
estimate with him explaining the advantage of using 
such and such a piece. Be a salesman and a buyer; be 
able to turn your stock often enough to furnish clean, 
bright goods, and your success will grow each year with 
your profits. 

LERoy BRUuSVEN, 
Piper-Howe Lumber Company. 


TELLS WHAT DISCOURAGED USE OF LUMBER 


Rock IsLanp, ILL. 

- After coming to the conclusion that it is necessary in 
a general way to promote the use of forest products it 
might be best in the beginning to find out what there has 
been to discourage the use of this product. Probably 
the greatest factor in discouraging the use of lumber 
can be laid to the insistent reports a few years ago of 
the scarcity of lumber. Once the impression gets about 
that an article is scarce one is bound to get the impres- 
sion that the price will soon be ‘‘out of sight.’’ 

The manufacturers of substitutes for forest products 
were quick in picking up the ‘‘searcity, high-price and 
‘trust’ ’’ talk and made the most of it ‘when the time 
was ripe for the introduction of their articles. We are 
told by salesmanship experts if we desire to make the 
most of our proposition we must be enthusiastic about it. 
Wouldn’t a little more enthusiasm about lumber help? 
Talk it, encourage the use of it and do your share in 
correcting the false impressions of its seareity and 
high price. This applies to both the manufacturer and 
the retail dealer. 

The rest of this article must be divided into two divi- 
sions, that pertaining to the retail dealer and that per- 
taining to the manufacturer, for they must work along 
somewhat different lines. 

It must fall upon manufacturers in their respective 
organizations to handle any national advertising that is 
to be done. A fair amount of this has already been done 
and no doubt some good has been accomplished. I eall 
attention to the work of the cypress, the birch and the 
gum organizations in particular. There is no question 
in the mind of the writer that the great demand for gum 
in the last year or so is in a large measure directly due 
to the general advertising it has been given. The west 
Coast manufacturers have not been slow in realizing the 
possibilities of a more general knowledge of the merits 
of fir, spruce ete., and are sending their plan books and 
other literature all over the nation. 

This is an advertising age. There is no longer any 
question as to its benefits, and to the manufacturers’ 
organizations belongs the duty of educating the public 
at large. The lumber trade has been jogging easily for 
years and must now adopt six- and eight-cylinder methods 
or their two- and four-cylinder substitutes will take the 
lead. 

Along with this national advertising idea I believe the 
manufacturers should establish some kind of a bureau of 
information where relative costs of the various kinds of 
lumber, the peculiar advantages of certain kinds for 
specific purposes and other definite knowledge could be 
furnished the architect. Thousands of dollars have un- 
doubtedly been thrown away on architects and pros- 
pective builders, and great care must be exercised in the 
further work along this line. 

Now for the dealer’s share in the work. First I be- 
lieve comes the necessity of greater familiarity with his 
stock. The lumberman of today must be up to the minute 
as well as the dealer in any other commodity. There are 
many opportunities for him to show his ability as a real 
salesman. To a certain extent the sales methods used in 
the large retail stores can be used by him and his help. 
It is needless to say that his place of business must be 
attractive. His office should contain a complete library 
of plan books covering all classes of buildings, and he 
himself should be an authority on buildings. In the 
larger communities it will be necessary for him to adver- 
tise and this must be more than a mere ‘‘ business card 
announcement.’’ His ads must be attractive and must 
appeal to the possible purchaser. To receive the greatest 
amount of good from the national advertising he must 
connect up his own advertising with it. He must be for- 
tified with argument and selling points in favor of every 
line he has for sale. Take the shingle for instance; 
almost anyone will acknowledge the beauty of a well laid 
shingle roof; and who can dispute the longevity of a good 
shingle roof properly put on? 

Have you ever noticed how contagious the remodeling 
and repairing work is in the spring and fall? The dealer 
should be ready with suggestions and must consider his 
entire community as his salesroom. During the slack 
season he can prepare a mailing list of those needing new 
porches, roofs ete., and he should appeal to the prospect 
in the way best suited to that particular case. 

Little need be said of wood blocks for paving and 
factory floors. The manufacturers of this article and 
other specials from forest products are looking after the 
encouragement of their use in good fashion. 

After all has been said and written on this subject 
there will still remain the one thing to be done, and that 
can be summed up in the one word ‘‘ Act.’’ The sugges- 
tions that will be made in the letters that will be received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will avail us nothing un- 
less action is taken and followed up consistently. 

J. R. FREEMAN, 


eee" 


Tmports of wood and manufactures of wood into the 
United States amounted to $5,100,000 during December, 
1915, while during December, 1914, they amounted only 
to $4,500,000. The imports for the twelve months ended 


December, 1915, amounted to $59,800,000 and for the 
twelve months ended December, 1914, $63,200,000. 
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COST SYSTEM OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION — 


Accounting Analysis of Detailed Factors Involved—Relation of Operation Costs and Operating Results Discussed 
—Face of Statement Reproduced—Importance of Monthly Inventory of Work in Process 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the following 
letter from J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, under date of March 31: 

I have read with much interest the article in your issue of 
March 25 by Mr. Browne relative to a standard cost system 
for mill work, and I note your editorial with reference to the 
same stating that the Southern Pine Association intends to 
take up the study of this subject. I write to advise you that 
we have already gone into the matter very fully under the 
direction of our committee on accounting and statistics, of 
which Charles 8. Keith is chairman. 

Enclosed I hand you copy of cost statement which is 
furnished by our subscribers, together with copy of the first 
summary of the returns received from them. You may make 
editorial reference to this matter, but I would request that 
you do not publish the summary of costs, as it does not yet 
represent our entire membership, and I should like to have 
the approval of the committee before making it public. 

I send vou this thinking perhaps you may not have known 
to what extent we have gone into this work. 

In the issue of March 25 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
made a very full review of the cost accounting system in 
use by manufacturers of mill work, and in its editorial 
comment in that issue suggested that lumber manufactur- 
ers might profitably study this system with a view ta 
incorporating in sawmill cost accounting such features of 
it as would prove adaptable. Secretary Rhodes’ letter 
refers to the publication of this matter, and was ac- 
companied by a cost summary made up of reports from 
sixty-four sawmills and also a sample of the cost blank 
sent out by the association for the accumulation of the 
information. 

It is obvious from the letter above that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is not at liberty at this time to publish the 
details of the cost summary showing the actual cost 
reports sent in by the various mills. It would be quite 
interesting to review these reports and note the varia- 
tions in the different cost items upon some future report 
which is more representative of the entire body of mem- 
bers, and when permission shall have been received. This 
article, however, must be confined to the form of cost 
statement that is reproduced herewith. Upon the reverse 
side the report is covered with instructions explaining the 
various items and how the distribution of expenses should 
be figured in filling out the blank. 

To a considerable degree this cost statement follows 
the same form as individual mill cost statements which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published and reviewed at 
various times. Unfortunately, also, it repeats a number 
of the faults and shortcomings of such statements, as 
will be pointed out in detail. 

The quantities in feet for all of the operations up to 
and including the sawmill operation are stated in both log 
scale and board measure. The board measure is, of 
course, not obtained until the log is sawed in the mill and 
it is then prorated back over the other operations ac- 
cording to the percentage of overrun. 

Inventory Adjustments Unprovided. 

It will be noted that each line representing a distinct 
operation has its space in the amount column, as is re- 
quired by the fact that the amount of logs eut in any 
month may not be the same as the amount of logs 
skidded, or loaded, or transported, or sawed. Curiously 
enough, however, after recognizing this fact, all but a 
few sawmill cost statements then proceed to ignore it. 

In order to illustrate what is meant by this, let us 
assume that 200,000 feet of logs have been put into the 
log pond during the month, but the mill has sawed out 
£00,000 feet. If the cost of putting the 200,000 feet of 
logs into the pond during the current month has been 
#6.50, this cost of $6.50 is added to the sawmill cost to 
produce the cost of lumber sawed. The fact is entirely 
disregarded that half of the logs sawed during the cur- 
reut month are logs which have been put into the pond 
during previous months. Did they cost $6.50 in the 
pond, or $6, or $7, or $7.50? It would have been very 
easy to determine this by proper accounting methods, 
hut here no effort seems to have been made to do it. At 
least the form does not provide for the necessary routine. 

The same criticism appears, of course, as to the rela- 
tionship between any other two succeeding operations, 
where the quantity handled is not the same for both. 
The proper form of monthly statement for work going 
through a given department or operation would be as 
follows: 


Quantity Amount Per M 
On hand in pond at beginning. ..500,000 $3,250 $6.50 
Received during month.........500,000 - 7.00 






3) Se Sore eee 800,000 $6.69 
Less on hand end of month. .400,000 6.69 
To sawmill during month....... 400,000 $2,675 $6.69 


This principle is not entirely unrecognized in sawmill 
cost accounting. An inventory cutoff of this sort was 
made in a suggested form of monthly cost statements 
made in a report to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association some time ago and the same 
principle is illustrated in a form of monthly cost state- 
ment which appears in ‘‘Lumber Manufacturing <Ac- 
counts’’ by Jones. 

‘*Miscellaneous Expense’’ a Catch-All 


Passing on to the next point, the product is charged 
with the distributed costs of logging, transportation, and 
sawmill operation, and there is then applied to it a dis- 
tribution of what is called upon the statement ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous expenses.’’ These include depreciation, which is 
figured at an arbitrary price per thousand in the mill 
cut; taxes, in which (the explanation on the reverse of 
the sheet states), ‘‘should be included all taxes on Jum- 








ber, plant, land and timber’’; liability insurance, includ- 
ing both employer’s liability and public liability; office 
expense, general expense and interest on investment fig- 
ured at 6 percent on one-half the investment (or 3 per- 
cent on the total). 

Of this schedule of miscellaneous expenses, office ex- 
pense and general expense, if they include only expenses 
which can not be quickly distributed by department, may 
be recognized as belonging properly in miscellaneous or 
overhead expense. Obviously, however, depreciation on 
machinery and buildings, taxes and insurance upon the 
same items and interest upon the investment which they 
represent can be directly and rationally distributed be- 
tween the departments in the proportion that they make 
use of this equipment; and to that extent these ex- 
penses should be distributed into the operation costs. 
Employers’ liability insurance is a cost of labor which 
should be prorated upon the labor cost in all departments 
covered by the insurance. Taxes upon standing timber 
is of course a functional cost of carrying future manufac- 
turing supplies and instead of being absorbed into cur- 
rent costs should be handled as a ‘‘ Deferred Charge to 
Operation.’’? Upon any other theory a sawmill with only 
two years’ supply of timber ahead could produce cheaper 
lumber than one whose management had had foresight 
enough to provide it with a ten or fifteen year supply. 
This, however, is a much argued question which will be 
disposed of here with this brief reference. 

These ‘‘miscellaneous expenses,’’ which are lumped 
together in this way, and added to the cost of lumber at 
the tail of the mill to produce the cost of green lumber, 
would produce no serious error in aggregate costs of 
green lumber if the question involved were merely a mat- 
ter of proper distribution of expense among logging, 
transportation and sawmill departments. As a matter 


of fact, however, included in this cost which is charged 
against green lumber is a considerable proportion of cost 
which properly belongs to the seasoning and the dress- 
ing of lumber, namely, depreciation, taxes, insurance and 
interest on investment represented by the plant and 
equipment used, respectively, by the planing mill and by 
the yard and dry kilns considered as seasoning depart- 
ments. This tends to state the total cost of green lum. 
ber too high and to state the cost of dressing and season- 
ing lumber too low. 

This question of the proper application of the ‘‘ Mis. 
cellaneous Expenses’’ would of course be largely academ- 
ic if the percentage of expenses handled in this loose 
manner were a small one, but as a matter of fact it is 
nearly 29 percent of the total average cost per thousand 
feet of all kinds of product. 


Cost Averages Loosely Applied 


The cost of dressed lumber is figured as the cost of 
dry lumber plus the cost of dressing, shipping and sell- 
ing. The cost of rough lumber is figured as the cost of 
dry lumber plus shipping and selling, and the cost of 
timbers is figured as the cost of green lumber plus dock, 
sizer, shipping and selling. 

It might be well to make a little analysis of these costs, 
It is of course understood that only general averages are 
dealt with here, and the proportion of different grades 
and the distribution of costs between them are disregarded, 

In order to deal intelligently with averages, however, 
it is necessary that the basis of average shall remain at 
least fairly constant. In the lumber manufactured by 
the sawmill during the month there is a certain propor- 
tion between the various grades of product. Does this 
same proportion hold true as to the grades of lumber 
represented by the dressed shipments? Is it true as to 
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the rough lumber shipments? Is it true as to the timber 
dock shipments? May it not, in fact, be true as to the 
total of the shipments for the month that the proportion 
of grades is very materially different from the propor- 
tion of grades manufactured from the logs during the 
same period? If these varying factors exist, is it safe 
entirely to disregard them? 

Taken as a whole the trouble with this form of cost 
statement is that it is dealing throughout with assumed 
costs rather than actual costs. The cost of a given 
lot of product is not made to follow that product, but 
becomes lost and separated from it as it is carried from 
one month’s operation into the next. Dry, rough lumber 
is charged with a part of the cost of dressing lumber and 
charged with a part of the cost of timber which was not 
eut to produce it and will not be cut for years to come. 
It obviously costs more per thousand feet to saw a log 
into inch boards than into 6x16 inch timbers, but the 
timbers are charged with aggregate average cost of saw- 
ing both timbers and lumber. What could not be, even 
at its best, more than a cost of manufactured product 
is made to do duty (by the addition of selling and ship- 
ping expense) as cost of product shipped, although there 
is little direct physical relationship between the product 
manufactured and that shipped. 

So far as is known, no other manufacturing industry 
would offer a statement of this sort as a statement of 
actual or even approximated costs. It is a loose, crude 
method which has grown up within the lumber industry 
itself, and which must be disposed of and more accurate, 
modern accounting methods adopted before any real 
progress can be made. Considered as accounting it is 
not sufficiently accurate to serve for intelligent control 
of operation; considered as statistics it has little actual 
value in the individual report, and this is still further 
dissipated when individual reports are merged into a 
summary from various mills, some specializing in dressed 
product and yard stock, some in timbers, others cutting 
largely in rough lumber; this one sawing the finest 
longleaf timber and this other one having timber hold- 
ings which a contemporary recently (and tautologically) 
referred to as ‘‘loblolly, rosemary and oldfield pine.’’ 

To recapitulate, this statement in its general form is 
satisfactory, in that it applies to work in process the 
successive functional expenses of successive operations; 
but requires a proper monthly inventory cut-off in order 
to accomplish this correctly. It fails in lumping in an 
overhead ‘‘ Miscellaneous Expense’’ certain important 
specific expenses whose functional uses are clear and 
which should have been given functional distribution. 
Cost of insurance is logging cost, or sawmill cost, or cost 
of seasoning lumber, or cost of dressing, according as 
the property insured is used by one of these operating 
departments. Any cost system which leaves undistributed 
nearly one-third of the total cost when a clear account- 
ing basis for distributing most of it is apparent is some- 
what short of the ideal—far short indeed of the easily 
practicable goal. 

Finally, it cannot be seen of what value it is to deter- 
mine, even in the most accurate way, the actual cost of 
this month’s product as compared with last, or of this 
mill’s product as compared with another, unless the 
physical relationship in quality between the several lots 
of product involved also enters into consideration. To 
know that the unit cost of x is $13, y $13.50 and z $13.75 
is a matter of dead figures until some relation between 
the three unknown quantities can be established in some 
unit of measurement—in the case of yellow pine product, 
in terms of the relative proportion of association grades. 
It should be added, however, that while the other criti- 
cisms are directed toward defects of the cost statement 
Which should not have been permitted at all, this omission 
to supply a proper analysis of product may have been a 
Justified deferment to further progressive amplification. 
It may have been expedient to begin with averaged 
aggregates of product and introduce it among the mills 
before proceeding to more detailed refinement. Indeed 
this further progressive step was outlined by the chair- 
nan of the committee, Charles S. Keith, in the annual 
report of the committee presented at the recent annual 
meeting of the association; though these suggestions were 
confined to a question of prorating average production 
cost upon the various grades of product, rather than the 
systematic recording of the relative proportion of grades 
in monthly output. 

_ The final conelusion is therefore that the cost account- 
ing system of the Southern Pine Association is a start 
In the right direction, but on the wrong trail—not on 


the beaten highway of modern standardized accounting 
practice, 





TO CONSTRUCT LUMBER-CARRYING VESSELS 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., April 16.—J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, an- 
tounced yesterday that incorporation papers of the Trans- 
Pavifie Motor Company with a capitalization of $250,- 
“00 had been filed and that within a short time this 
“oncern would begin the construction of three large 
Wooden, five masted motor driven vessels to be used in 
carrying lumber to coastwise ports and to the Atlantic 
seaboard, They probably will be built on Bellingham 
Bay and will cost perhaps $150,000 each. The first will 
be finished in about nine months. heir carrying eapae- 
ity will be from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet each. They 
are to be built primarily to carry lumber for the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, which has been handicapped by 
lack of lumber carriers for more than a year. The in- 
‘orporators include Mr. Donovan and J. H. Bloedel, 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
other incorporators are J. Stewart, of Vancouver, B. C., 
and P. Welch, of Spokane. 








oe Unitep’ States Bureau of Census is preparing a 
1and book giving an abstract of the census of manu- 


factures for 1914, 





DESCRIBES COMMERCIAL USES OF WILLOW 





Government Bulletin Tells Special Qualifications of This Wood for Boat Building, Excelsior, 
Toys, Cooperage and Artificial Limbs 





Willow ordinarily is not classed among the important 
commercial woods and it can hardly be said to take that 
rank. In reading bulletin No. 316 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is a monograph on 
‘Willows: Their Growth, Use and Importance,’’ a some- 
what enlarged idea of the varied special uses of this 
wood, both in the form of lumber and otherwise, is ob- 
tained. It is about the only wood whose marketable sizes 
range from the full grown tree down to the long, slender 
twigs or sprouts less than one-fourth inch in diameter. 

Until about eight or ten years ago willow had not won 
a separate identity in the lumber markets, being sold 
almost entirely as cottonwood, coming as it does in the 
form of lumber chiefly from the cottonwood producing 
districts. Its first introduction in the North, as George N. 
Lamb, forest examiner, who writes this monograph, re- 
lates, was an experiment and these first shipments brought 
only $10 to $12. At the present time the price is about 
$16 a thousand, mill run, and clear lumber for furniture 
purposes brings $24 to $25. 

While select logs of cottonwood will run 40 percent 
firsts and seconds, the average for that wood is about 
18 pereent. The black willow of the southern Missis- 
sippi Valley runs more evenly, as its average in this 
grade is 20 percent and select logs produce 30 percent. 

The chief production of lumber is from the black 
willow of the district indicated. There are, however, 
several other varieties of willow native to this country 
and one or two have been introduced from abroad. 

High grade willow lumber is used mostly in the North 
for furniture drawers and backing, while the poorer 
grades of willow are used close to the place of manu- 
facture in the South for box material. It is interesting 
to note that willow was once used for many purposes 
from which it was crowded out by the greater supply and 
the then relatively low cost of basswood, poplar and cot- 
tonwood. At the present time willow is back on the mar- 
ket at a lower price than these woods and bids fair again 
to gain favor. 

Willow is a wood which may be dented and bruised 
without splintering and, as is well known, has been used 
to some extent along with ash in the manufacture of 
baseball bats. It is also suitable for boat building, for 
oars and paddles, the wooden parts of water wheels etc., 
as well as for barrel bottoms. It is especially desirable 
for cutting boards and tables on account of its spongy 
softness. The wood is not warped or split by intense 
heat and is therefore suitable for ironing boards and 
for wheelbarrow bodies, for handling hot material such 
as ashes or for work around hot furnaces. With other 
softwoods, it is a favorite for the manufacture of wooden 
toys and novelties, especially those which are not to be 
finished in white. It is also used to some extent for 
select cooperage, chiefly in the vicinity of North New 
Orleans, the No. 1 cocperage being used for sugar, rice 
and asphalt and No. 2 for oysters, garden truck and 
vegetables. It is also used to considerable extent for the 
manufacture of excelsior at southern points, being con- 
fined, however, to the medium and coarse grades, the 
wood not being suitable for the finest comb, or wood 
wool. Willow excelsior is very largely used in mixture 
with other woods. The bolts for excelsior manufacture, 
of course, must be peeled and the trees are therefore 
largely cut in the growing season when the bark may 
be easily stripped. 

The charcoal used for manufacturing certain kinds of 
gunpowder is willow charcoal, which produces a very 
pure carbon. The native willow has been largely cut out 
near such powder mills and they are going farther for 
the product and also inducing nearby farmers to set out 
willow plantations. 

For paper making willow produces a rather short 
fibered pulp but this booklet states that it would be very 
useful for mixing with the longer pulp of longleaf pine. 


One of the Important Uses 


One of the most important uses for willow is in the 
manufacture of artificial limbs and a large number of 
orders for export have already been secured by American 
manufacturers as a result of the European war. Mr. 
Lamb adds a touch of human interest to his monograph 
on willow when he relates that the modern artificial 
limb as distinguished from the ordinary wooden peg is 
said to have been first made in London in the early part 
of the nineteenth century by 


clear portion of the trunk is usable, which often means 
less than ten feet of merchantable material from the 
ordinary tree. The logs are usually split into quarters 
as soon as cut in order to avoid possibility of checks in 
drying. Sometimes the ends of the sticks are painted to 
prevent too rapid seasoning or a hole is bored in the end 
of the piece, which tends to prevent end checking by dis- 


- tributing the seasoning process farther back into the 


piece from the end. Most manufacturers of artificial 
limbs believe that the wood should be cut in the winter. 
Most of them consider it necessary to season the wood 
two or three years. One manufacturer, however, claims 
that willow blocks cut in July and properly handled were 
found as good as any which he had used. 

Willow has been used to a considerable extent for 
fence posts; although not a particularly durable wood 
in untreated condition, in dry soil a well seasoned willow 
post will often last five to seven years, but in locations 
which are alternately dry and wet or where much freez- 
ing and thawing occurs their life is of course shorter. 
Willow is, however, a desirable wood for treatment and 
treated willow posts can well replace red cedar posts. 
Where the latter cost 40 cents or more, first class willow 
posts can be grown at a cost of 12 cents and second 
class posts for 8 cents. At a cost for treatment of 10 
cents a post and a cost of 3 cents each for peeling 
(this author’s figure, which appears to be somewhat 
high) the ultimate cost is 21 to 25 cents for a post that 
will last twelve to twenty years. Willow should be sea- 
soned eight or ten weeks before being creosoted. Thor- 
ough seasoning greatly adds to the durability of un- 
treated willow posts. Posts cut in the winter in Iowa, 
seasoned with the bark on, peeled and set the following 
autumn, showed an average life of ten years, where a post 
eut in June and set immediately lasted only two or three 
years. 

Willow is used abroad for the manufacture of tannin, 
the bark containing 12 to 14 percent of that substance. 
It has never been used for that purpose in this country, 
but the peelings from excelsior bolts and basket willows 
could well be utilized at a low cost. Willow tannin com- 
bined with birch tar oil gives to Russia leather its well 
known scent, being used in Russia for the tanning of the 
finest product. 

Versatile Characteristics of the Wood 

As showing the versatile characteristics of this wood, 
the monograph goes on to tell how bee keepers often 
plant out willows for the sake of the honey secured from 
the flowers, although the female or staminate tree should 
be used for this purpose. Willow is one of the few woods 
in which the staminate and pistillate varieties are rep- 
resented by separate individuals. 

The use of willow for protection against soil erosion, 
both by planting and by the use of cut willow saplings 
for woven mats, is described. An interesting picture is 
shown of a large mat which was used at Slough Neck 
Landing, Tenn., for bank-revetment work. This mat was 
1,000 feet long and 250 feet wide and after completion 
on the surface of the water was sunk by throwing rock 
ballast upon it. An interesting illustration is also shown 
of willows and poplars at Michigan City, Ind., whose 
growth is tending to fix the shifting sand dunes of that 
region. 

The book ends with a description of methods of grow- 
ing willows as a forestry proposition, together with yield 
tables ete. Incidentally the book treats to some extent 
of the use of willow for baskets, although for fuller 
information the reader is referred to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 622 of,the Department of Agriculture. 


REDUCING FACTORY FIRE HAZARDS 


The form illustrated herewith is borrowed from Fac- 
tory, which published it some months ago and told how 
this system was being used in a shoe factory for fire 
inspection purposes. This particular form is a monthly 
report to departments regarding unnecessary fire hazards 
discovered in that particular department during the 
month. The inspector, of course, makes daily reports 
upon such hazards and the remedy is at onee applied. 
This is a good idea that could be worked out just as 
well in a sawmill as any other manufacturing establish- 
ment. 
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INLAND EMPIRE MILL SAWS ARE HUMMING 


New Plant, Thoroughly Equipped, Increases Section’s Producing Capacity—Mills Turn Out Specialties in Quantities 
—Timber Resources the Best and Finest—Changes in Personnel at Many Points 


SPoKANE, WAsH., April 15—The new Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Company plant at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., is 
doing splendid work. It started shortly after noon on 
April 1, and it was no joke either, considering the day of 
its beginning, excepting to those who had wagered suits 
of clothing and various other sundry articles with Hunt- 
ington Taylor, general manager, that it would not be 
ready to saw on that date. 

It was built in a remarkably short time. Grading for 
the foundation began October 19, but not until November 
12 was the railroad spur to the plant, which is about one 
mile around the shore of beautiful Coeur d’Alene Lake 
from the center of the town, completed so that mate- 
rial could be brought in. Equipped with two Diamond 
Iron Works double cutting band mills, large edger ete. 
it is turning out about 250,000 feet in two shifts, the 
night crew having been put on this week. Fifty million 
feet a year, the greater part of which will be of a high 
quality Idaho white pine from the Marble Creek basin, 
is what the mill will have to offer the trade. 

Owing to the location of the timber, which lies largely 
in the Marble Creek region, where Frank J. Davies, 
secretary of the company, for the last fourteen years has 
been locating it, the company has adopted the trade 
name of ‘‘Marble Creek White Pine.’’ Mr. Davies is 
an authority on timber, for he has devoted a lifetime to 
looking after timberlands, most of the time in the West, 
and he declares the holdings of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company to be one of the finest bodies of white 
pine in the country today and he is proud of it, as he be- 
lieves the customers of the company will be. He says 
that 75 percent of it is of old growth and large size, 
ripe for sawing into the finest lumber. Over 55 percent 
of it is Idaho white pine, with only 2% percent western 
pine, remainder being fir, larch and considerable excellent 
spruce. 

Huntington Taylor, the vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, was for eighteen years with the 
Northern Lumber Company at Cloquet, Minn., with the 
exception of a few years he was connected with the 
Northwest Paper Company there, and for a number of 
years was assistant to Manager Rudolph M. Weyer- 
haeuser. He came to Coeur d’Alene last July and things 
have been moving since. 

Lawrence R. McCoy takes charge of sales in the mill 
office. He is one of the best pine salesmen in the Minne- 
apolis territory, where for several years he has been 
representing the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, Bon- 
ners Ferry, Ida., of which his father, R. H. McCoy, is 
general manger. The new Rutledge Timber Company’s 
office, by the way, is picturesquely located on a hillside 
among the trees just across a little stream from the mill 
plant, from which there is a commanding view of the 
entire operations. 


Bonners Ferry Company Again Running 


Last fall when it was announced that the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry, Ida., would not 
operate this year, there was a general feeling of regret 
on the part of the customers of this concern who had been 
depending on it for their supply of western pine, larch 
and fir for years. With the improvement of the lumber 
situation this spring, however, it was decided to operate 
again, but only days this year, while heretofore with 
two shifts the company has made about 55,000,000 feet 
annually. The sawmill started April 5, and with a day 
shift only this season Manager R. H. MeCoy plans on 
making about 30,000,000 feet, but will market more as 
the company has a good stock in the yard and has been 
shipping right along. 

Don Lawrence is the sales manager and he has been 
looking after the Bonners Ferry sales since he left the 
sales end of the Blackwell Lumber Company at Coeur 
d’Alene five or six years ago. Harold J. McCoy assists 
his father in the management of the operations. With 
Lawrence McCoy leaving the Minneapolis sales office to 
go to Coeur d’Alene, that post of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company is left vacant, but it is likely it will 
make a joint selling arrangement at Minneapolis with 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Company. 


| 








Crack Plant at Bend 


-assing through Spokane this week, returning to Bend, 
Ore., from Libby, Mont., where he went to look after the 
Libby Lumber Company’s affairs, Thomas A. McCann, 
manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, stated 
that the new plant there which began sawing March 23 is 
doing well. While modest about expressing himself re- 
garding the new plant at Bend, others who have visited 
since it began sawing say it is one of the finest mill 
plants ever built and is complete in every respect and 
will make 75,000,000 feet annually with the present 
single unit. Plans are made for some time in the not 
far distant future for building a second sawmill unit, 
thus doubling the capacity. Its sash and door cut up 
factory and box factory aid in working up the stock, 
and inside of a year complete doors will be made. The 
cut up and door department is under the supervision of 
Henry Klopp, of Spokane, manager of the White Pine 
Sash Company here. 

“*Art’’ Lammers, manager of the 8. H. L. Lumber 
Company, Spokane, and one of the old time wholesalers 
of the Inland Empire, will open the Chicago office for 
the Bend Company about May 1. He was at Bend last 
week. While here this week Mr. McCann visited with 
Mr. Lammers and his brother George Lammers, who will 
have charge of the western end of the 8S. H. L. Lumber 
Company, when his brother goes east. Mr. McCann spent 
the afternoon visiting the new Edward Rutledge Timber 
Company’s plant at Coeur d’Alene. 


Making ‘‘Craig Mountain Cork Pine’’ 


Out at Winchester, Ida., on the broad plateau over 
4,000 feet above sea level known as Craig Mountain the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Company has been sawing since 
January 11. It never operates nights but it runs pretty 
steadily through the year. It started December 1, 1914, 
and shut down November 18, 1915, having run steadily 
only twelve days less than a year. Last year it turned out 
about 32,000,000 feet of the famous Craig Mountain 
cork pine and this year, on account of a later start, will 
make a little less. 

Dexter Van Ostrand, the older son of President E. H. 
Van Ostrand of the company, after working several years 
in the mill, yard and office now represents the company 
at Des Moines. Mortimer Van Ostrand, the younger son, 
will graduate from the agricultural department of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison this spring and will 
then probably go tg Winchester to assist his father in 
looking after the cut-over lands of the company, which 
make exeellent agricultural lands, producing splendid 
crops of everything. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company last week pur- 
chased 75,000,000 feet of timber adjoining its holdings to 
the south and west, from J. P. McCann, of Lewiston, 
Ida. There is as much more owned by homesteaders 
mixed in with this new purchase that will probably 
eventually be acquired by the company. The new acquisi- 
tion pives it a fine compact body of timber. 


In the Inland Empire 


A. K. Southworth, who represents the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company on the road, with headquarters at Billings, 
Mont., was called to Spokane to attend the funeral of 
his mother, Mrs. H. B. Southworth, who died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Spokane, March 30, from an operation. 
Ii. B. Southworth is superintendent of the plant of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, at Elk River, Ida. 

J. H. Richards, manager of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency, is spending several weeks at the 
general sales office of the agency in Chicago. Affairs 
at this end of the line during his absence are being 
looked after by his assistant, Hugo Scharf, who went 
with Mr. Richards the first of the year, prior to which 
he was on the road in Montana and North Dakota a year 
and a half for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company. 
Prior to that he was for eleven years with Mr. Richards, 
first at Crookston and then at Bemidji. 

Frank W. Lewis, general sales manager tor the Black- 
well and Panhandle Lumber companies with offices in 
Spokane, left this week for a visit to the principal east- 
ern lumber markets. 

The plant of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company at 


Coeur d’Alene, Ida., which only ran a short time last 
year, is not in operation this year. 

A. C. White is operating his sawmill at Laclede, Ida., 
night and day, and expects to cut about 27,000,000 feet 
this year. 

The Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Ida., of 
which Walter S. Rosenberry is manager, began sawing a 
month ago and is operating night and day, as usual, and 
is cutting white pine. This concern recently bought 
about 50,000,000 feet of excellent white pine timber from 
settlers. 

The Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida., be- 
gan sawing with its Kootenai mill last week, and started 
its Sandpoint mill this week. 

John P. Keyes, manager of the new Brooks-Seanlon 
Lumber Company plant that is under construction at 
Bend, Ore., says it will be ready to begin sawing about 
May 1. It is an up-to-date double band mill. 


OPT 


TELLS OF TREATED BRIDGE STRINGERS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 17.—A splendid booklet on 
‘*Creosoting Douglas Fir Bridge Stringers and Ties, 
Without Loss of Strength’’ written by O. P. M. Goss, 
of Seattle, its consulting engineer, has been issued by 
the Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific 
Coast. It contains a great deal of information regard- 
ing the strength of Douglas fir as a structural timber, 
particularly when creosoted, and gives the results of the 
tests made at the plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany, St. Helens, Ore., of treating Douglas fir timbers by 
boiling under vacuum. These were printed at the time in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Results are also given of treating Douglas fir ties, 
after perforating them by a specially designed perforat- 
ing machine to insure greater penetration of the creo- 
sote. The average result of these tests shows creosoted 
ties, when the treatment was made after perforation, to 
be slightly stronger than the natural tie. 

Another interesting test was made to show strength 
required to pull spikes from creosoted ties. These tests 
were made at the Seattle timber testing laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service, and permission to publish 
the results of these tests was given through the cour- 
tesy of the Forest Service. The following points are 
mentioned in connection with the use of the tables show- 
ing these tests: 

The form of the point of the comma spike is such that it 
inclines not to follow the hole. Care was exercised in these 
tests to have the spikes follow the holes. If the holes are 
not too large (%-inch or j¥;-inch) and the spikes follow the 
holes closely the resistance to withdrawal will usually be 
increased. If spikes do not follow the holes the resistance 
to withdrawal may be greatly reduced. Spikes driven close 
to the holes but not into them will have their resistance 
lowered. ‘The splitting of the tie and the breaking of the 
fiber are reduced when the spikes are driven into bored holes. 


- Regarding these tests the booklet states: 


In the tests on the holding power of the common spikes 
the results for the treated and natural material show very 
little difference. In the natural wood the spikes driven into 
the %-inch holes showed the greatest holding power, while 
in the treated those driven in the %-inch holes required the 
greatest force to pull them from the timber. The screw 
spikes, which were placed in the 5-inch holes, pulled con- 
siderably harder from the creosoted than from the natural 
ties. The results of the tests on ties in this circular to- 
gether with those on the perforation of Douglas fir show the 
possibilities in the preservation and utilization of Douglas 
fir railway ties and should encourage the use of this wood 
for this purpose, to which it is usually well adapted. The 
results of bridge stringer tests presented show that this class 
of material may now be creosoted without loss of strength. 

The circular contains information that should be of 
interest to engineers responsible for the efficient use of 
timber. Other publications that the Association of Creo- 
soting Companies of the Pacific Coast have issued, and 
which can be obtained upon application at its offices in 
Seattle, include the following: ‘‘Structural Timber 
Handbook’’; ‘‘Strength Values for Structural Timbers’’; 
‘‘Creosoted Douglas Fir Paving Blocks’’; ‘‘Creosoted 
Fence Posts and Poles’’; ‘‘Creosoted Douglas Fir Cul- 
verts’’; ‘*Creosoted Douglas Fir Stave Pipe for Irriga- 
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PLANT OF EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER COMPANY, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, SHOWING OFFICE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT EXTREME RIGHT 


tion Purposes,’’ and ‘‘The Douglas Fir Silo.’’ 
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“MONTANA JOINS THE WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Mills Enter Manufacturers’ Organization—Two Days’ Meeting Seeks to Regulate Terms of Sale and Standard 
Sizes—Trade Pronounced Generally Good—yYear’s Probable Output Outlined 


SroKANE, WASH., April 15.—A special meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
Elizabethan Room of Hotel Davenport here yesterday 
and today, at which the reorganization of the association 
began last February at the annual meeting was com- 
pleted by Montana mills that heretofore did not belong 
joining the organization. 

The attendance was good and the market situation 
was generally conceded to be firm with an upward ten- 
dency. Mills in the Inland Empire have had a late start 
in sawing and stocks are light. 

Owing to the absence of President B. H. Hornby, of 
Dover, Ida., J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, a director of 
the association, was chosen acting chairman, after the 
meeting had been called to order by Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of Spokane, yesterday morning. Mr. Cooper 
outlined several things that he thought should be con- 
sidered, including terms of sale, trade marking lumber, 
handling of moldings ete. He thought the various 
topics could be discussed and conclusions reached at the 
first day’s sessions, and these be reported the second 
day, when there would be a larger and more representa- 
tive gathering. 

David C. Eecles, of Ogden, Utah, said that the terms 
of sales were dependent upon the terms of their com- 
petitors in the various districts in which they sold. Paul 
M. Lachmund, of Potlatch, Ida., said his company fol- 
lowed the regular terms. Occasionally buyers would use 
rubber stamps on their letters, giving different terms, and 
these, Mr. Lachmund said, they took up with the buyers 
before the deals were closed. E. H. Van Ostrand, Win- 
chester, Ida., said terms depended on territory into which 
shipments are made. In fact the general sentiment 
seems to be that regular terms were insisted upon and 
colleetions made on this basis whenever possible. 


Terms of Sale Badly Abused 

Mr. MeGoldrick said that whereas terms on the Coast, 
the North and the South are now all the same, owing to 
laxness terms are badly abused. E. N. MeDewitt pointed 
out that allowing unjust claims is equivalent to cutting 
the price. 

That manufacturers in no other line of business allowed 
buyers to make terms of sale was declared. Terms should 
be free from exchange, yet many buyers send local 
checks and the seller has to pay exchange on them. The 
thought was that this also should be regulated. Mr. 
Kecles thought association members should send out 
their terms in the form of stickers on letters, and in this 
way emphasize them. Then at the next meeting the re- 
sults could be reported on. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., thought discounts 
might be entirely eliminated if all manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations should act in unison on the matter. 

R. H. McCoy, Bonners Ferry, Ida., said his concern 
stamped in red ink the regular terms on its correspon- 
dence. Secretary Cooper declared buyers taking unjust 
discounts are pilferers, the same as one who puts in 
false claims. 

‘It is simply a miserable custom,’’ declared H. L. 
Soare, ‘‘that our customers can not trust us and remit 
regardless of whether they have already received the car, 
and thus take their discount knowing that all claims will 
be adjusted. Ours are all reputable concerns. In other 
lines of business remittances are made regardless of 
Whether shipments have been received. I have paid for 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods before seeing them.’’ 

It was decided that a stronger effort will be made to 
maintain the regular terms from now on by emphasizing 
them by stickers; also every association member will re- 
port to the secretary regarding all discounts taken un- 
justly, so that in the future a close check can be kept on 
the working of the terms. 

The everlasting subject of standard sizes was taken 
up, the secretary stating that many members were not 
Standard with themselves. There was particularly lack 
of uniformity in moldings. The secretary declared that 
at any plants every size of lumber known is being made, 
there being no uniformity. He believed the intentions of 
the manufacturers to be sincere, but that they do not take 
the trouble to find out what is being done about their 
plants, After some further diseussion it was resolved to 
—_ standard sizes. Adjournment was then taken for 
unch, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session there was a continuation of 
the molding discussion, as to what moldings should be 
— of and how they should be graded. R. L. Wilson, of 
eer Creek, Wash., said his concern makes a great deal 
of moldings, using 4- and 6-inch select to make them 
pei or, and finds that it pays. It was stated that com- 
_ on moldings comes from their having fuzz on 
ages Some concerns run their fuzzy moldings through 
2 gi to remove the objection. It was thought those 
who make the most moldings should get together on grad- 
mg rules and, when agreed upon, sulmit them to the 
association, Finally R. M. Hart, D. C. Eccles and Paul 
‘vcnimund were named a committee to do this. The com- 
mittee was given power to act. 


Trade-Marking Lumber 


Perea’ di Cooper stated that the idea of having an as- 
sects a trade mark is not a new one, as it was up a 
ria or years, The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
a ciation is now trade marking the lumber made by 
‘ members. He believed the members of the Western 








Pine Manufacturers’ Association should trade mark their 
lumber. It would be a step in the direction of separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats. Mr. Lachmund said the 
Potlatch Lumber Company plans to stamp its trade mark 
automatically on its lumber. 

Declaration was made that the association is oceasion- 
ally asked to re-inspect in the East for nonassociation 
mills and jobbers. There is objection to giving outsiders 
this service, and under the trade marking plan the asso- 
ciation could refuse to grade lumber that does not have 
the association trade mark. Secretary Cooper said that 
poor lumber going east hurts the reputation of Inland 
Empire lumber, but under the trade marking plan, unless 
the poor lumber bore the association trade mark, it would 
not hurt the reputation of the lumber made by association 
members. 

Secretary Cooper declared that about 75 percent of the 
output of the Inland Empire this year is made by mem- 
bers of the association. It was generally conceded that 
the association should not reinspect for nonassociation 
members. After considerable discussion, largely in favor 
of trade marking, it was decided unanimously to have 
the directors and the secretary take up in detail the mat- 
ter of trade marking, and it was also decided absolutely 
to discontinue the reinspection of lumber for concerns 
that do not belong to the association. 

Mr. McGoldrick, as a director of the interinsurance ex- 
change of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that the mills of the Inland Empire were not 
supporting it as they should. Two inspectors have been put 
out in the field and it is desired to put one in the West. 
He explained that there are several large companies in 
the Inland Empire that should have insurance in this 
organization, and it is likely they will in the near future 
as they better understand it. 


Trade Conditions Good 


Members expressed themselves optimistically as to the 
condition of trade. Mr. Eccles said eastern Oregon stocks 





J. P. McGOLDRICK, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Director Who Presided 


are badly broken with the demand good. E. H. Van 
Ostrand said stock at the company’s mill at Winchester 
is light, with plenty of orders. Mr. Hart reported that 
the Blackwell Lumber Company is receiving a fair volume 
of orders. The Rose Lake Lumber Company has a little 
less lumber on hand than a year ago, with thirty days’ 
business ahead. Mr. Lachmund reported the volume of 
business of the Potlatch Lumber Company as satisfactory, 
with stocks smaller than a year ago. It is separating fir 
and larch and putting larch into ties. Mitchell Stewart 
said the Humbird Lumber Company has just about the 
volume of business it wants. Mr. McDewitt reported 
that the Dover Lumber Company has much less stock on 
hand than a year ago with ample orders. Mr. Hagen- 
buch said conditions are satisfactory with the Panhandle 
Lumber Company. Ray Wilson said the Deer Park Lum- 
ber Company will cut largely western pine and has a good 
business on hand. H. H. Lamping said the George Pal- 
mer Lumber Company has kept all its traveling men off 
the road because of condition of stocks and orders on 
hand. The Dalkena Lumber Company was reported by 
E. F. Wales as having a light stock. The Winslow Lum- 
ber Company reported a well assorted stock. The con- 
solidated Lumber Company reported a month’s orders 
ahead. The McGoldrick Lumber Company reported 
light stocks. 

Coast reports indicated a strong log market. Letters 
and telegrams from the Coast and from Minneapolis ter- 
ritory all indicated a strong market situation. — : 

A letter was read from an eastern authority telling 
of the great advance in all kinds of material, most of 
which can be and is being replaced by lumber, demon- 
strating that lumber has not advanced anywhere near as 
much as it should relatively. Also that overproduction 
will not be possible, because of scarcity of labor. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


At this morning’s session the attendance was increased 
by a good sized delegation from Montana and other 
points, who could not be present yesterday. These in- 
cluded Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; R. E. Irvine, Boise, 
Ida.; H. G. Miller and C. B. March, Kalispell, Mont.; 


‘W. R. Ballard, Somers, Mont.; Huntington Taylor, Coeur 


d’Alene, Ida.; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; A. W. Wen- 
dorf, St. Joe, Ida.; E. H. Polleys and J. P. Lansing, 
Missoula, Mont.; E. F. Cartier Van Dissel and B. L. 
Willis, Spokane; and T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida. 

The secretary outlined what had been done the first 
day; for the benefit of those who arrived late. Regarding 
terms of sale H. G. Miller declared any abuse of them is 
the fault of the shipper. He thought the association 
should take up with other associations the matter of ac- 
ceptances, with the idea of using them to save interest. 
A. W. Laird approved of the plan also. The action of 
the day previous was approved. 

Standard sizes were again discussed, and the members 
of the Montana delegation said they had discussed the 
subject, and as they were not standardized among them- 
selves they could not take any action regarding the gen- 
eral subject. Secretary Cooper said the mills are quite 
uniform in almost everything excepting patterns. 

Mr. Cooper also explained the action taken yesterday 
regarding the advisability of trade marking association 
lumber, which had been referred to the directors and the 
secretary, and this action was approved. The meeting 
aiso approved of the action eliminating reinspection for 
others than association members. 


Organization Completed 


Announcement was made that the Montana mills would 
affiliate with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and that temporarily H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, will 
be the Montana representative or director. He, with J. P. 
McGoldrick for the eastern Washington and Idaho mills, 
and David C. Eccles for the eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho mills, with the president, constitute the board of 
directors that manages the association. This completes 
the reorganization of the association, and brings into 
its membership the mills on the Great Northern Railway 
in Montana, including the Flathead Valley. The Mon- 
tana mills on the Northern Pacific and Milwaukee have 
heretofore affiliated. The morning session, which lasted 
until long after the lunch hour, completed the work of the 
meeting and it adjourned. 

Secretary Cooper prepared and presented the meeting 
the following data regarding the present year’s prob- 
able output in the Inland Empire: 


Report from 26 Firms Operating 31 Mills 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION For 1916 





TS eee re 7 242,500,000 feet 
WOBLGHTD NING i 6.6.6 aioe es hee eediecaewane 9 6c Oe eOee teat 
ANN MNO aie se 6S ata cot eew ns cewneeaaeees 174,700,000 feet 


NURI oo 4. h oieee er elewersig tensa as Se iharaisn 26,420,000 feet 
| Ce eee Tre Tee LEE OTL Ee 21,200,000 feet 


ED ebigavie Kwesi wksw ears ay Kaew eet 4,750,000 feet 
I <) ee ane ves 24 eca bss eee ekewe 25,000,000 feet 


0.) ee ee eer ewer 

Following is a comparison between the actual production 

of 19 firms, 23 mills, during 1915, with estimated production 
of same mills during 1916: 





1915 1916 
Idaho white pine....... 203,197,000 feet 196,500,000 feet 
Weonter® PING. cc cc ccvccs 223,388,000 feet 286,750,000 feet 
Mined WOOK. os.c0 ccccee 176,133,000 feet 178,120,000 feet 
Unclassined: 66s 6.c-0s-s0 20,145,000 feet 25,000,000 feet 
a ae ee 622,863,000 feet 686,370,000 feet 


The above mills had on hand January 1, 1916, 478,600,000 
feet as compared with 504,743,000 feet on January 1, 1915. 


Those Present 


J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane: McGoldrick Lumber Company. 

R. H. McCoy, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company. 

R. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Ida.; Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Company. 

D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; Oregon Lumber Company. 

Walter S. Rosenberry, Rose Lake, Ida.; Rose Lake Lumber 
Company. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. ; Blackwell Lumber Company. 

G. F. Hagenbuch, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lumber Com- 


pany. s : 

H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. 

H. H. Lamping, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lumber 
Company. 


E. N. McDevitt, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Company. 
Ray L. Wilson, Deer Park, Wash.; Deer Park Lumber Com 
any. 

BE Wales, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena Lumber Company. 

B. F. Pierce, Orin, Wash. ; Winslow Lumber Company. 

W. M. Leuthold, Deer Park, Wash.; Deer Park Lumber Com- 

yany. 

Mitchell Stewart, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Company. 

G. 'T. Morken, Rose Lake, Ida.; Rose Lake Lumber Company. 

L. A. Wold, Elk, Wash.; Consolidated Lumber Company. 

A. L. Flewelling, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Company. 

C. B. Sanderson, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Company. 

R. E. Irwin, Boise, Ida.; Boise-Payette Lumber Company. 

H. G, Miller, Kalispell, Mont.; Kalispell Lumber Company. 

Cc. B. March, Kalispell, Mont.; State Lumber Company. 

W. R. Ballord, Somers, Mont.; Somers Lumber Company. 

Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Ed. Rutledge Tim- 
ber Company. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; A. C. M, Company. 

A. W. Wendorf, St. Joe, Ida.; Milwaukee Land Company. 

B. L. Willis, Spokane; Fidelity Lumber Company. 

FE. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; Polleys Lumber Company. 

J. P. Lansing, Missoula, Mont,: Polleys Lumber Company. 

1. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane; Phoenix Lumber Com- 
pany. ‘ 
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FINANCIAL 





Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 








Long Experience 


In Timber Bonds 


equips us to handle your loans 
with the greatest facility and in 
a manner best fitted to your 


needs. We invite consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


Fourteen Years Exclusive Experience 
‘in Timber Securities. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Building, CHICAGO 
























O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


| in Washington, Oregon, California and B. C. 
very attractive investments to offer. 





We have some 
Correspondence solicited. « 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 



































Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accommiants 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 





Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT — 





Retailers of the Southwest to Hold a Big Meeting—Hardwood Men Will Discuss Grading 
Rule Changes—Machinery Interests Call for a Joint Conference—Cypress Annua! 





April 25—Northern Hemlock & 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 27—North Carolina Pine Association, New 
Monthly meeting. 

April 27—Minnesota Forestry Association, West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

April 28, 29—Appalachian Logging Congress, Langren Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C. Spring meeting. 

April 29—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 

Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

1—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 

Annual meeting. 

May 2-4—National Conservation Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Spring meeting. 
Bern, N. C. 





May Ohio. 





May 3—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 9-11—National Fire Protection Association, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

May 10—National Association of Furniture Manufacturers of 
America, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 10-12—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Triple convention. 

May 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 17-19—Lumber and building material retailers of Kansas 
and Missouri, Masonic Temple, Wichita, Kan. 

May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Fox & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 

Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, 

Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual] meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. ° Annual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 


May Grand 





Testing Materials, 








THE BIG KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA RETAILERS’ 
CONVENTION 


As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, at Wichita, Kan., May 17 and 18 will be held a 
‘‘retail lumber dealers’ convention and school of busi- 
ness lectures,’’ the gathering to be in the Scottish Rite 
cathedral at Wichita. The convention will be in charge 
of the following: F. A. Amsden, general chairman; 
H. E. Case, chairman program and assembly; H. Comley, 
chairman finance and expenditure; J. W. Metz, chairman 
banquet and entertainment; F. W. Oliver, chairman re- 
ception for speakers and press; T. M. Deal, chairman 
publicity; J. H. Engstrom, chairman conveyances; J. 8. 
Prestridge, chairman reception and hotels. 

Addresses will be made upon the subjects ‘‘ Community 
Development’’; ‘‘Credits’’?; ‘‘Problems of Mail Order 
Competition’’; ‘‘ Efficiency in Government’’; ‘‘Some 
Legal Problems’’; ‘‘The Retail Merchant and the Com- 
munity’’ and others. 

Progress is said to have been made in securing the 
cooperation through an exhibit of the Agricultural De- 
partment at. Washington, D. C. Ideas of the school of 
business lectures now given annually by the Kansas Uni- 
versity will be utilized. Representatives of the press are 
especially invited to attend the sessions, and the invita- 
tion is extended to the general public as far as the 
capacity of the auditorium of the cathedral will permit. 
The committee in charge says of the coming meeting: 

It is the intention to have a program worth while and a 
meeting worthy of attendance by all retail lumber dealers of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Southwest and also other lumber 
dealers as may be able to attend, and to them a cordial invi- 
tation is hereby extended. 

The formal program for the meeting is now in course 
of preparation and details of it will be published as soon 
as they are definitely determined. 





TO HOLD MEETING AND CONFERENCE 


A meeting will be held at Alexandria, La., Tuesday, 
April 25, of the ‘‘ Alexandria District’? Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, and at the same time and place will be held a 
conference of the directors of the trade extension com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association, which organiza- 
tion will make an exhibit of its methods in extending the 
use of southern yellow pine. A moving picture exhibi- 
tion will be given on the evening of April 25 illustrating 
operations of logging, sawmilling and uses of lumber, 
this to be followed by a dinner dance that has been espe- 
cially arranged for the ladies, to whom the exchange ex- 
tends a cordial invitation. Chairman Guy H. Mallam, of 
the exchange, advises that ‘‘a large attendance is ex- 
pected, as the features provided will be of decided inter- 
est and a liberal education in themselves.’’ 

The business meeting of the exchange will be held in 
the Hotel Bentley and will be called to order immediately 
after luncheon, which will be served to visitors and mem- 
bers at 1 p. m. 


TO DISCUSS CHANGES IN GRADING RULES 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 17.—Discussion as_ to 
what action will be taken by the Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Association in regard to proposed changes in the 
rules governing the grading of hardwood lumber will 
occupy the attention of the members at the last meet- 
ing of the association for the fiscal year, to be held 
Friday, April 28. A meeting place has not yet been de- 
cided. 

The changes in the grading of hardwood lumber were 
proposed by the Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, and for some time have been under con- 
sideration by the officials of the National Hardwood 





Lumber Association. The National association wi!: hold 
its annual convention in Chicago, June 15 and 1. and 
at that time will take some action in regard ‘: the 
changes proposed. In the meantime the matter is ‘eing 
submitted to different local organizations for a refer. 
endum vote in order that the National association jn 
making its decision will know the attitude of the lum. 
bermen from practically all sections of the country. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL, 


As has been announced in the AMERICAN Lv user. 
MAN, the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress \fanu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at New Orleans. La. 
Wednesday, May 17, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Grunewald. Formal call for the meeting has been issued 
by President Frederic Wilbert and Secretary George E, 
Watson, who say: ‘‘The present indications are that 
there will be a large number of very important matters 
submitted to this meeting and it is therefore extremely 
desirable that there be a full attendance.’’ ‘ 

Details of the program for the annual are expected at 
an early date. 





MACHINERY MEN TO HAVE A TRIPLE CON. 
VENTION 


The American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and the National Supply & Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association are to hold a triple convention May 10 
to 12 at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. See- 
retary-treasurer F. D, Mitchell, of the American Supply 
association, says of the coming meeting: 

There is every reason to believe that this gathering will be 
the greatest ever held in the mill supply industry. Several 
hundred representatives of the manufacturers will be present 
as well as an unusually large number of dealers. The Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers through their committees * * * 
are doing everything possible (and a lot is possible to the 
Pittsburgh manufacturers) to make this occasion one that 
will never be forgotten by any of those who participate. 

The coming triple convention is one of unusual impor- 
tance to the mill supply industry, and the associations are 
doubtless correct in expecting posstbly the biggest gather- 
ing of its kind in their history. 





TRAVELING MEN’S ASSOCIATION FORMULATES 
PLANS 


The program for the annual meeting of the National 
Association Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, to be held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, April 29, is progressing. 
President Alexander Hamilton advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he has secured, possibly for the star 
speaker at the coming convention, the attendance of 
Earl Mushlitz, who in Mr. Hamilton’s opinion is ‘‘the 
best ‘colyumist’ in the United States.’’ President Ham- 
ilton declares that Mr. Mushlitz, who is a member of the 
staff of the Indianapolis Star, has made a careful study 
of the question on which he will talk—‘‘The New Rela- 
tions of the Lumber Trade to the Press’’—and that he 
will give some of his experiences. 

Other details of the plans for the coming annual are 
expected to be announced at an early date. 





MISSOURIANS HOLD AN ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

St. JosePH, Mo., April 20.—Between sixty and seventy- 
five lumbermen attended the seventh annual meeting of 
the Northwest Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association 
here today. The association district includes northeast 
Kansas and a number of dealers were here from that 
State. The principal speakers were J. R. Moorehead, of 
Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and E. W. Robinson, local manager for the 
Badger Lumber Company, both of whom talked on ass0- 
ciation work. 

A number of important matters were taken up at the 
meeting. Among them the question of the raise 1 
freight rates, transferring cars on the road, condition 
of lumber shipped by the manufacturers, what the re 
tailers have to contend with against the manufacturers, 
best methods of advertising and best methods of storing 
cement and piling lumber. : 

For the fall meeting the association is contemplating 
a trip to the Ozarks. 





MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Bangor, Me., April 15.—‘‘ Great interest is being taken 
in the forest nursery department of the University of 
Maine by the people of this State,’’ said Prof. John M. 
Briscoe, of the University of Maine forestry ‘epatt 
ment, in the annual meeting of the Maine Forestry) Ass0- 
ciation, held here Friday afternoon. Professor Prisc0é 
in urging that the association should start a campa:gn for 
one thousand members, declared that thousands of people 
in this State are interested in tree planting, as show! 
by the fact that no less than 125,000 young tree: to be 
delivered before May 1 have been asked for by citizens 
of Maine recently. Officers of the association were 
elected as follows: 

President—Edgar E. Ring, Bangor, former land a: nt. 

Vice president—Charles H. Bartlett, Bangor. | 

Secretary-treasurer—Wilfred A. Hennessy, Bangor. aah 

Directors—-Hon. Blaine S. Vilas, mayor of August: : - 
A. Gilbert, of Bangor, in charge of the spruce wood ce 
‘ment of the Great Northern Paper Company ; Hon. Josep} f 
Bass, of Bangor; EK. Lisherness, representing the 5 ae 
Paper Company ; Alfred K. Ames, Machias; Forest te 
Bingham; Frank P. Thomas, Andover; Hosea B, Bucs, 
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vor, presenting the Coe-Pingree timberland interests ; President—George W. Funck, 
Ceol §. Dunn, of Houlton, and Charles E. Adams, of Vice president—Louis Essig, 


Sal 

. nim of the Maine Forestry Association, which was 
orgasized in Bangor last year, is to promote a vigorous 
fore-: policy that is rational and practical and ‘to dis- 
cuss subjects relating to forest fires, taxation, wood lot 
forestry, conservative management, protection of water 
sheds and tree planting. 

Gcorge H. Hamlin, an authority on forestry, spoke of 
the necessity of a new fire prevention law for Maine for- 
ests, referring to the Massachusetts statute of recent 
enactuent as a model. This would be of special value 
in the organized townships of Maine. It forbids setting 
any {ire in the woods without permission of the fire com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Hamlin urged, as a feature that would be of un- 
usual value and for creating more interest in the meet- 
ings of the organization, summer gatherings held some 
place in the State where unusual progress has been made 
in planting trees or other modern forest activities. ‘‘I 
believe that the white pine blister rust should be guarded 
against in Maine, as it is dangerous, in my opinion. The 
chestnut trees of the United States are doomed, and we 
should look to it that our pines do not meet the same 
fate.’’ 


COLORADO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL 

Denver, Coto, April 15.—The Colorado State Forestry 
Association will hold its thirty-first annual meeting here 
Thursday and Friday at the Auditorium Hotel. The 
list of speakers includes the following: Prof. W. I. 
Morrill, State forester; Prof. Fred Morrell, Forest Serv- 
ice supervisor of the Pike national forest; A. A. Wei- 
land; Frank C. Goudy; R. S. Sherman, of Alamosa, 
Colo.; Dr. John Grass, Prof. D. W. Sprangler and Prof. 
Ellsworth Bethel. 

The convention will close Friday night with a ban- 
quet at the Auditorium, as a fitting celebration of Arbor 
day. 


WHOLESALERS APPOINT MANAGERS’ BUREAU 

New York, N. Y., April 18.—In addition to the ap- 
pointment of an executive committee as published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week President Knight, 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association, 
has appointed members of another and important com- 
mittee—the board of managers of the bureau of informa- 
tion. This consists of A. L. Stone, chairman, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. I, Millard, Norfolk, Va.; T. McLaren, Toronto, 
Ont.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles Hill, New 
York City; C. F. Treadway, New Haven, Conn. 











HEMLOCK PROMOTION BUREAU IS ACTIVE 


OsukosH, Wis., April 18.—Roger E. Simmons, who is 
to become timber engineer for the hemlock manufactur- 
ers’ promotion bureau of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association on May 1, is now filling 
lecture engagements for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Federal Department of Com- 
merce among lumber associations on ‘‘ Export Markets 
in South America.’? By special arrangement Milwaukee 
has been included in Mr. Simmons’ itinerary and he will 
speak in that city April 24 before the hemlock promo- 
tion bureau executive committee which is to review the 
work done by that committee and bureau since its estab- 
lishment. 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, has asked the privilege of ap- 
pointing an advisory committee of retailers that they 
may meet with the executive committee of the hemlock 
promotion bureau with a view of codperating with them 
on their advertising campaign for the exploitation of 
hemlock. The promotion bureau has heartily accepted 
the suggestion of Mr. Pfund. 





SALESMEN’S CONGRESS IS LENT SUPPORT 
_ Dero: ', Micu., April 19—The World’s Salesmanship 
Congress which is to be held in Detroit July 9-13 re- 
ceived 2 big impetus when it was learned this week that 
the Unite! Commereial Travelers, with a membership of 


$75,00\ iias aetively interested itself in the coming con- 
gress ‘he appointment of a committee, consisting of 
Its lic’ st officials, who are to boost the congress to all 
mem| of the organization. 

The “velers’ Protective Association, having a mem- 
ea i 65,000 salesmen, has also endorsed the World’s 
Salesionship Congress, and appointed prominent men 
> = Nr iat to promote the congress in the ranks 
eu ‘pport of these two associations alone would 
isu “he success of the congress, but it is planned to 
have y of the large concerns in the country, holding 
Sumy conventions of salesmen, to coéperate with the 
cong ‘n fixing dates that the salesmen may have the 
SPpo ‘'y of stopping over in Detroit, while the con- 
gress : session, 

e. W planned to have sales ladies take part in the 
i a a eee 
LOUIS AUDITORS ELECT OFFICERS 
nee s, Mo., April 18.—The annual meeting of the 
cg? Agency Company of St. Louis; the collection 
hel ig end of the Retail Dealers’ Association, was 
1 * rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, April 
a election of directors and officers for the ensu- 
i. Wil directors were chosen: Messrs. R. E. 
del — L. Walters, Walter Ballman, Julius Sei- 
bad © Pier” Stephen J. Gavin, George W. Funck 
ll ‘rd of ireetors then selected the. following 





Treasurer—Stephen J. Gavin. 

Secretary of the board—George L. Walters. 

Manager—O. A, Pier. 

The treasurer and manager each made a very satis- 
factory report covering the work during the last year. 
The prospects for the ensuing fiscal year are exceedingly 
good. 


NEW LIFE INSTILLED IN BLACK CAT 


Rejuvenate Hoo-Hoo Is Cry — Many Texas 
Kittens Have Eyes Opened 





Dauuas, TEX., April 14.—The Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
held in the Oriental Hotel last night as the concluding 
feature of the thirtieth annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas marked the beginning of 
a new era for Hoo-Hoo in north Texas, just as previous 
concatenations held at Beaumont and Houston had in- 
stilled new life into the order in those sections and 
started it on a new and better career in this State. 
Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, impressed the mem- 
bers, to whom he made addresses both at the luncheon at 
the Adolphus at noon and the dinner at the Oriental 
last night that preceded the concatenation, that he is 
intensely in earnest in his desire to rejuvenate Hoo-Hoo 
and to place it on a stronger and better basis than ever 
before and that the order in the future would represent 
something worth while. As a result of his adlvess and 
the talks made by Secretary-manager E. D. Tennant, 
John C. Ray, of Waco, J. H. Yochem, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Captain ‘‘Billy’’? O’Neill, of Dallas, and C. H. Moore— 
‘“Yellow Pine Charlie’’—of Galveston, the local officers 
determined to make this concatenation the best ever seen 
in Texas and to convince the doubters that Hoo-Hoo 
could hold a concatenation at which mirth and good 
cheer would prevail and yet there be no overstepping the 
bounds of perfect propriety and refinement. That they 
succeeded even beyond expectation was the unanimous 
verdict of members and candidates alike, and the vice- 
gerency of Ben C. Varner, of Dallas, was ushered in in 
a highly successful and auspicious way. The officers who 
conducted the concatenation were as follows: 

Snark—Julius Seidel. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—T. W. Griffiths. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Frank N. Yochem. 

Bojum—James EF. Farmer. 

Scrivenoter—R, D. Tennant. 

Jabberwock—A. R, Cotton. 

Custocatian—John C, Ray. 

Arcanoper—A. L. Ford. 

Gurdon—H. T. Kendall, 





The candidates who were initiated in due and ancient 
form were: 


Homer E. Groves, Groves Bros. Lumber Company; John B. 
Christensen, Watson-Christensen Lumber Company ; Rob For- 
est Germany, J. O. Holman; James Thomas Owens, G. W. 
Owens & Son; Everett Samuel Owens, George Owens & Sons; 
Way Rochester Pillsberry, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad; John Elmer Woodfin, Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road; Allan Morton Vaughan and R. G. Richardson, Trinity 
Heights Lumber Company, all of Dallas; Otis Arthur Lip- 
stren, J. 3B. Wilson & Co., Aubrey, Tex.: Charles William 
Harbin, Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La. ; 
Fred Breaux, Louisiana Red Cypress Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex. ; Doyle Reddell, Reddell & Hayle, Palmer, Tex. 





_ NEW VICEGERENT APPOINTED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 17.—J. D. Allen, jr., of I. M. 
Darnell & Son Company, has been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for the western district of Tennessee to succeed 
H. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co. This appoint- 
ment was made by Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Snark of 
the Universe, and was made necessary on account of the 
request from Mr. Weiss that he be relieved from further 
responsibility on account of the large amount of work 
which had devolved on him as president of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Allen is chair- 
man of the special committee appointed by the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club to arrange for the entertainment of 
the lumbermen who attend the Hoo-Hoo annual in Mem- 
phis September 9-12. 


HOO-HOO TO FEAST QN PLANKED SHAD 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 19.—The local Hoo-Hoo will 
be the hosts of all Philadelphia lumbermen and their 
friends, whether followers of the Black Cat or not, at a 
planked shad dinner to be given at the Famous Falls 
Hotel, Westville, N. J., on Friday, May 12. This resort 
is famous for its planked shad dinners, and, with an 
elaborate entertainment program in preparation, a lusty 
time is in store for the participants. A concatenation 
will follow the dinner. 





PLAN REJUVENATION OF HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


SHREvEPorT, La., April 17.—Fresh stimulation was 
given. Hoo-Hoo in this section last Saturday through a 
banquet-meeting at one of the local hotels, with Julius 
Seidel, Snark of the Universe, E. D. Tennant, Scrivenoter, 
and J. F. Judd, of St. Louis, the principal visitors. 
Having attended a meeting at the Texas convention at 
Dallas, Messrs. Seidel, Tennant and Judd stopped over 
here on their return and put new life in the local organi- 
zation. Besides the three St. Louis Hoo-Hoo twenty-odd 
local members were present, two of them, KE. R. Bernstein 
and W. A. Anderson, making rousing talks in addition 
to the distinguished visitors. 

Plans of Hoo-Hoo for the future, during which special 
attention will be given the fraternal spirit and the mat- 
ter of presenting invitations, were thoroughly explained. 
A committee of five, consisting of E. R. Bernstein, W. A. 
McKennon, W. A. Anderson, F. H. Campbell and Sam 


- Weiner, was appointed to select a Vicegerent and pick a 


team of nine for ritualistic work, and to establish north 
Louisiana Hoo-Hoo headquarters at Shreveport. 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost’ of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your. plant and business 
need the protection? 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 


CHICAGO | 
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TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 





“Tue Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem 


“In Forest LAnp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Portable Mill Men 


E would like to contract with 

two or three portable or semi- 

portable mills to saw Hardwood, 

Hemlock and Pine in Parry Sound 

District, Ont. Settings would yield 

from two millions up—total cut 
about 50 million feet. 


Way Good Prices 


Pay 
and give good chance to right par- 
Ready to begin at once. 
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Write, giving full particulars and 
references. 


Holt Timber Co., Ltd. 


Bolger Bridge, P. O. 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
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C.N. Ry. 
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| TEXANS’ THIRTIETH ANNUAL THEIR MOST SUCCESSFUL 





Convention the Most Instructive in Their History—Retailers Tell of Conclusions Reached 
as a Result of Visits to Mills— A Big Directorate Named 





Daas, TEX., April 14.—The thirtieth annual conygn- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which was 
brought to a suecessful conclusion yesterday, will go down 
in the history of association work in Texas as the most 
enlightening and instructive meeting ever held since the 
association came into existence. While the time for 
general discussion of problems affecting the welfare of 
the retail lumber dealers was not so long as might have 
been wished the discussions were of an intensely prac- 
tical nature, that attracting the greatest interest being 
the address following the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to visit the mills of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and make recommendations as to changes in grading 
rules or methods that would be of benefit to the trade. 
This discussion, participated in by manufacturers and 
retailers, brought out the fact that there is no discord 
between them but a desire to bring about a harmonious 
codperation that will result in the dealers getting a more 
uniform product and the manufacturers having fewer 
claims for damages to handle because of misgrading ete. 
Representatives of the Southern Pine Association, notably 
H. T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, and C. E. Walden, manager of the Sabine Tram 
Company, assured the dealers that association mills are 
eager to codperate in every way possible with the dealers 
for the general good of the trade and that they appre- 
ciate the visit of this committee to the mills. The re- 
port of the committee in full was as follows: 

‘*We, your committee appointed by the president of 
this association at the request of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans; La., to make an inspection of a 
number of the larger sawmills of Louisiana and Texas 
and determine so near as possible if the mills are making 
shipments that are up to the standard specifications as 





NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 
By HOWARD F. WEISS, an 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, aaa 
American Wood Preservers’ cee ae 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive [man 
5 literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO'S 




















laid down by the Southern Pine Association, beg leave 
to make the following report: 

‘*We assembled at Lake Charles, La., on April 2, where 
we were joined by two official inspectors of the South- 
ern Pine Association and E. E. Pendleton, who was in 
charge of our party. In company with these gentlemen 
we visited eleven mills, eight of which were in Louisiana 
and three in Texas. 

‘* At each of these plants we were cordially weleomed by 
the officials in charge and everything possible was done 
to assist us in our work. Everything was thrown wide 
open to us and with the proficient assistance of two 
competent inspectors we inspected as best we could, in 
the time allotted us, the stocks at the various mills vis- 
ited, also the yard stocks that had been loaded into cars 
for shipment toathe retailers. 

‘*Tn almost every instance we found that the superin- 
tendents and graders were anxious to make uniform 
grades, and, while we realize fully the task of getting 
uniform grades from all mills, still after a careful inspec- 
tion and in full justice both to the manufacturers and 
the retailers and without any reflection or undue criti- 
cism whatever upon the management of the various mills, 
but with an honest purpose of trying to uniform the 
grades and systematize the shipments, we feel that we 
must report that we found the mills are making ship- 
ments which are not uniform in grades but are from 10 
to 20 percent off grades—in some instances above but in 
most cases under grade, and in some instances we found 
stock that was even much worse off grade than this. 
At one of the best plants visited we found wet stock 
loaded into the car ready for shipment, at another No. 
2 stock (boards) was being loaded for No. 1. 

‘“Now, gentlemen, so long as these things are permitted 
to escape the eye of the various grade and shipping 
clerks just so long will there be cause for complaint upon 
the part of the retailers. 

‘*We have it from reliable sources that claims for dam- 
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Are you contemplating 
a sale, loan or operation 6 


If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 
invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 


R. R. Gardner Company, — Maravette Blée.. 
Formerly Brayton & Lawbaugh, Ltd. Chicago 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 


age are made by the retailers for only about three-fourths 
of 1 percent of the entire shipments made to them, while 
on close tabulation we found that about 4 percent of the 
loaded stock that we inspected was not up to grade and 
subject to claim damages and so admitted by the ship- 
pers, and yet they complain at the extent of our claims. 

‘*Tn one instance this committee was told by the secre- 
tary of the company which he represented that if a re- 
tailer made as much as two claims against stock shipped 
by his people this retailer’s business was considered un- 
desirable. Now, gentlemen, this is unfair and unjust 
to the retailer and may also cause an unnecessary loss to 
the mill, for at this same mill we found a ear loaded 
ready for shipment which no intelligent retailer would 
accept without making a claim. 

‘“Now we are quite positive that it is not the intention 
of the manufacturers to allow these things to happen, 
but in nearly every instance this work is left to in- 








F. H. DAY ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


L319 Pen erze sito NEW ORLEANS | 
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competent and cheap labor; but this is not the retailer’s 
fault, and the thing we want is better service, even if it 
does cost more money. 

‘*The retailer is the middleman and is therefore always 
on the firing line. Our trade demands more uniform 
grades, even at an advanced price, and the least thing 
that we can do is to ask it of the manufacturer, and 
we certainly believe that so intelligent a set of business 
men as they are will readily see our predicament and 
fall in line to assist us out of this dilemma. 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 





‘*We, your committee, also beg leave to report that we 
believe a much more satisfactory stock for the retail 
yard could be made if a few changes were made in the 
grading. rules. For instance: Heavy pitch in No. 1 
boards is a defect which gives every retailer a great 
deal of trouble. A heavy pitch board ean not be used 





143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 





for any purpose where it is desired to paint, neither can 
it be used for shelving or inside work of any kind. It 


therefore necessarily becomes a loss to the retailer ang 
should be eliminated. 


‘* The retailer, as a rule, can no longer buy A flooring, 


and when we are foreed to sell B&B flooring for the 
best flat grain flooring and the customer is confronted 
with standard pitch pockets, then there goes up another 
awful howl. These, too, gentlemen, should be eliminated, 

‘*Wide rings in edge grain flooring also are another 
hindrance to peace and harmony between the retailer 
and the consumer. 

‘*These changes, with a few other minor corrections, 
would not materially hurt the manufacturer and would 
be a great help to the retailer and so we heartily recom. 
mend them for your careful consideration. 

‘Now in conclusion, Mr. President, this committee has 
made these criticisms and suggestions not in the nature 
of a complaint but in the hope of getting together and 
cooperating with the manufacturers and thus secure 
grades that will enable retailers to know, when they 
place an order, just about what grade of stock they will 
receive, which often is not the case as it now exists. 

‘Our interests are one and our coéperation is essential 
if the highest heights of perfection in our business ever 
are to be attained. 

‘“«This committee, in behalf of the retailers of Texas, 
wishes to extend to the Southern Pine Association our 
thanks for the courtesies extended in offering us this 
splendid opportunity of inspecting the various plants and 
for the magnificent treatment we received; and for the 
personal receptions given us by the official management 
of each and every plant visited too much can not be said, 

“*Tn each and every instance we found them to be gentle. 
men of the highest type, and never can any set of men 
receive more hospitable treatment than was accorded us 
at their hands and to each of them and for each courtesy 
extended we wish to extend our sincere thanks. Neither 
would we overlook the faithful service rendered us by 
the two inspectors and Mr. Pendleton, all of the South. 
ern Pine organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. M. REICHENSTEIN, 
J. F. BARNES, 
J. F. Pooue, Chairman,”’ 


The Committee 


The election resulted in naming all of the old officers | 


for another year, as follows: 


President—T. W. Griffiths, Dallas. 

Vice president—Charles H. Flato, jr., Kingsville. 
Vice president—Charles FE. Walden, Beaumont, 
Treasurer—R. M. Farrar, Houston. 
Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 


Officers of Lumbermen’s Underwriters were reélected 
as’ follows: 

Chairman——George C. Vaughan, San Antonio, 

Treasurer—J. M. Rockwell, Houston. 

Attorney—E. D. Holt, Houston. 


Directors of the association for the ensuing year were 
named as follows: 


H. W. Galbraith, Amarillo, Tex.; W. S. Drake, Austin; 
John Sutherland, Bay City; C. E. Walden, Beaumont; E. A. 
Tomlinson, Bellville; H. H. Gresham, Brownwood; W. &. 
Howell, Bryan; A. G. McAdams, Dallas; T. W. Griffiths, 
Dallas; KE. H. Lingo, Denison; Harry T. Kendall, Houston: 
R. W. Long, El Paso; John E. Quarles, Fort Worth; Join 
Mahan, Gainesville; T. C. Spencer, Houston; N. C. Hoyt, 
Houston; R. M. Farrar, Houston; J. F. Grant, Houston; 
Thomas W. Blake, Houston; J. F. Barnes, Lampasas; J. 0. 


Buenz, Laredo; W. Burton, Fort Worth; S. V. Pfeuffer, New 7 
Braunfels; F. H. Farwell, Orange; George C. Gray, Hamlin: 7 
J. R. Clem, Dallas; T. B. Pruett, Pecos; E. A. Laughlin, Port | 

i W. Pryor, Waco; § 


Arthur; P. J. Wooldridge, Plainview; W. 
B. D. Gray, Sherman; George C. 
Albert Steves, San 
Cooke, 


Vaughan, San Antonio: 
Antonio; F. E. Harrell, Cisco; J. i 
Houston; C. H. 


Falls; F. L. Hillyer, San Antonio; Robert H. Kemp, Roswell 
N. M.; A. B. Mayhew, Uvalde, Tex.; W. M. Lingo, Dallas; 
R. B. Spencer, Waco; Wade Tayler, Caldwell. 





ISSUES HANDBOOK ON AUTOMATIC CONVEYOBS 


Most manufacturing is more than putting raw mate 
rial through machines. Part of the problem is in movilg 
material and parts from one process or machine to at 
other. Automatic conveyors bridge these gaps in mally 
plants, and the surest way to cut the inter-factory trals 
portation costs is through the employment of a movili 
platform, traveling tray or horizontal belt. Illustrating 
the many modified types of conveyors adaptable to ge 
eral manufacturing the Link-Belt Company, of Philadel 
phia, Chicago and Indianapolis has issued a handboo 
entitled ‘‘Moving Material Indian File,’’ by Henry J. 
Edsall. This booklet, which should be of interest to eve! 
manufacturer who would render the operation of his plant 
more efficient and at the same time cut the cost of hat 
dling the ware, interestingly describes the modern ~~ 
of conveying separate pieces from floor to floor, up 2" 
down inclines and of piece by piece haulage at the 
same level. The booklet, bearing the number 267, * 
being distributed among the firm’s customers, and thos 
desiring a copy should address the advertising depart 
ment of the company, at Chicago.—Advertisement. 





BULLETIN No. 3 of the Minnesota Forest Service | 
entitled ‘‘The Source of the Father of Waters’’ = 
should be of special interest to residents of Mine 
and of all who dwell in the Mississippi Valley. It s 
mits that the exact source of the great river may be 
any one of many small lakes in the Itasca region, ‘ 
that region itself, now a State park, is sufficient orié™ 


Flato, Kingsville; E. P. Hunter 7 
Waco; John C. Hubbard, Weimer; W. Lee Moore, Wichita | 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


FUNGI 


They sit on their silken cushions and say what a terrible thing 

To be the wife of a woodsman, the queen of a jungle king— 

To dwell in an humble dwelling, to live on a shanty floor, 

With nothing but house and husband, and a red rose by the door. 
But I, I am sick of longing, and I, I am dying here 

For a strong man’s home in a clearing and the love of a pioneer. 











They prattle of fads and fashions, of dinners and balls and nights, 

These powdered and pretty fungi, these gossiping parasites; 

And men who are working wonders and men who are doing deeds 
Must dally and dance attendance, and humor their dainty needs. 

They talk of their virgin virtues, and sell them for clothes and food— 
While some brave heart wants a Woman to battle the solitude. 


I’m sick of their silly chatter, the cluck of the idle hen; 

Is none of the work for women, and all of the work for men? 

They house, and they feed and clothe us, and we who have love to sell 
Are ready to be their women if only they pay us well. 

But not for the highest bidder God ever has made the bride: 

He made us a helpmeet to him, to walk by the worker’s side. 


I long for the tangled forest, I long for the land that’s new; 

For there is the work for women, for women and men to do; 

For there are the woods to people, and there is the trail to make, 

For the sake of the God who made us, for the sake of a good man’s sake; 

For that is the work for doing, and that is the woman of worth— 

And I’d follow my man, if he asked me, to the uttermost ends of the 
earth! 





A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED FIRE 
They heat the house with plumbing now, with pipes from ground to attic; 
Thermometers and thermostats, they have them automatic; 
You need’nt even turn a valve, you needn’t lift a damper, 
There really isn’t anything to hinder or to hamper— 
And yet the heart it doesn’t reach 
Like just a good old fire of beech. 


Now when you come in from the cold, to comfort so they cater, 
You only have to go and stand before a radiator, 
A register will warm you up, a coil of steam will heat you— 
And yet you sort of miss a friend, a friend who used to greet you; 
Around the empty room you search 
For just a good old fire of birch. 


Someway, they never touch the spot the way a fire of wood did, 
There’s something that you rather miss, that such a lot of good did, 
A smile that runs along your back and warms the inner mortal, 
The crackle of a cheery flame from out an open portal— 

There’s pleasure even in the smoke 

Of just a good old fire of oak. 


And, when you want to sit and dream, to rest you and remember 
Some other May you used to know, some June-time in December, 
The thoughts will never seem to come and memories to gather 
The way they used to come to you—and then and there you’d rather 
Just sit and ponder, if you could, 
Before a good old fire of wood, 


It seems to me that Hades now is losing terrors many; 
We haven’t such a fear of fire, because there isn’t any. 
It may be, when we cross the Styx and reach a lower level, 
We’ll pass some resolutions then and hand them to the devil 
For keeping there what we desire— 
A really good old-fashioned fire. 





THE LAZY STENOGRAPHER 
__My boss is such an awful crank, he acts as though he owned a bank—as 
if there wasn’t any biz important as this one of his. When he is quoting 
boards and stuff I always get it near enough. He always wants a thing 
Just so and, gosh, you ought to hear him blow if I should make a figure 4 
Where he said 5, or maybe more. I don’t see why he gets so sore. 

One day he quoted basswood boards and I discovered afterwards when 
that there order had come in (I think that swearing is a sin) ’t was 
thirty-eight, not thirty-six, the figure that he meant to fix. He said 
(I’ll have to write some * * *) ‘*You’ve stuck me good on seven cars! ’? 
Of course, I didn’t hit the key I meant to hit. Why pick on me? He got 
the business, didn’t he? 

I think it’s awful men should swear when there’s a perfect lady there. 
I’ve half a mind to jump the job and leave the place, the cranky slob! I 
bet that I will do it yet—positions, though, are hard to get. And then that 
guy in 23, IT guess he’s kind of stuck on me. Perhaps some day he will 


cane me out to lunch, and love at sight. Then, Mr. Lumberman, good 
night! 








THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
LXIV. 





ADAM TRIESCHMANN, CROSSETT, 
ARK, 


An optimist in Arkansaw, 

In Crossettville his word is law. 
He runs the mill, he runs the crew, 
He runs the soda fountain, too. 

An all-round manager he is 

Of ev’rything from freights to fizz. 





THE ROUNDER 

They saw him on the boulevard, 
They saw him at the bar, 

They saw him at the lumber yard, 
They saw him in his ear, 

They saw him ’neath the gilded dome, 
They saw him ev’rywhere, 

They saw him ev’rywhere but home— 
They never saw him there. 


They saw him at the cabaret, 
They saw him at the board, 

They saw him at the latest play, 
They saw him afterward 

Around the lobby, on the street, 
Wherever rounders roam; 

They saw him where the fellows meet— 
They never saw him home. 


He used to wonder why it was 
His children didn’t seem 

Like children of some other pas 
Whose optics used to gleam 

With pride discussing babe and wife— 
He used to blow the foam 

From off his beer and say that life 
Was naught without a home. 


And then a little trouble came, 
Some trouble hit him hard; 

It wasn’t in the lumber game, 
The office or the yard— 

The doctor tapped him on the chest 
And named diseases new 

And made him hurry home to rest 
A month or maybe two. 


The best of nursing, so he said, 
Was what he needed now. 

All day the nurse beside his bed 
Would cool his fevered brow. 

Through days of better, days of worse, 
At last she saved his life. 

He fell in love with his good nurse— 
That good nurse was his wife. 





Don’t put off your smile with 
your coat. 





THE ULTIMATE 


I am not always with you. Oftentimes 
The earth and all things earthly fall away 
And I am where they never laugh at rimes, 
Where life is day. 


Here is a mist we walk, however bright 
The sun may shine; but now and then the soul 
Seems to some other world to wing its flight, 
Some other goal. 


I think it is the heaven prophets dreamed, 
I think it is the world they wished to be: 

A land without a land, a sea that seemed 
Without a sea. 


And even you, you are not with me then— 
But I remember, woman though you are, 
A mortal woman in a world of men, 

And I a star. 


And sometime I shall go and not return, 

And you shall understand, when I am dumb; 
And then some day a new-born star will burn, 
And you will come. 











Here Are a Few Real Selling Points for 


Acorn Brand 
“ America’s Best Oak Flooring ” 


Many of your customers do not know the differ- 
ence between 3-8” and 13-16" Hardwood Flooring. 
Following are a few pointers in flooring economy: 

—the quality of 3-8”’ is the same as 13-16"’, 

—durability is the same, 

—price of 3-8’’ about 1-3 less, 

—3-8”’ is susceptible to the same finishes as 13-16’’, 

—all 3-8" flooring is carefully wrapped, free of 


charge, with heavy paper, preventing damage 
in transit and at the job, 


—freight of 3-8’ about one-half that of 13-16"’, 
your customer will save enough by using 3-8’’ to 
put down the sub-floor. 
These are all important points to remember and you will find 
them worth while in promoting sales. 
Orders shipped same day received, and package car service to 
all points, which means delivery the following day. 


This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the quality and 
milling are guaranteed on a basis of money back if not satisfac- 
tory for grade and mill work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and 
customers are now using it, and atrial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand." 


SEND .AN ORDER NOW 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go, 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Western ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 
(  ~—s Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. "Florala, Ala. | 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 4 Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peocticting ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


94 Wall Street, 
y NEW YORK 


éé ALOW CRAFT’”’ The Best Book on 

BUNG Bungalow Building 
Shows many views of charming bungalows, floor plans, interior 
arrangements, cozy corners, mantels, fireplaces, furniture, etc. 
Canvas binding, postpaid, $1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illus- 
trated circular on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


Washington “” Weta tiemiock. “4? 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


California *"2Ssiterssrtie Pee 
Northern “*“‘wWitetta Heme’ “4 
OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 














Central Warehouse Lumber | Go. 
The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


| JNDEX-( ALENA <—~ 
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Lumber Company 
Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inguiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


Es MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway ~ 
























Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE. And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- ~ 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 





Order Today From 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 5 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 414 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Congress and Legislation 


| News from Washington and Other Capitals 








SOUTH AMERICA IMPORTS HEAVILY 


Republics Take Great Quantities of Lumber—Difficul- 
ties and Possibilities of the Trade 


[By ODELL.] 


Wasuinoron, D. C., April 19.—Argentina and Uruguay, 
although they are 7,000 miles distant from the United 
States, constitute practically a part of the domestic 
market for lumber and other wood products on account 
of the similarity of conditions prevailing there and here. 
For more than ten years, approximately 86 percent of 
all the lumber going into commerce in these two coun- 
tries has come from the forests of North America, and 
96 percent of the imports, exclusive of those from other 
South American countries, is credited to the United 
States and Canada. These figures were obtained by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to be pub- 
lished in a report entitled ‘‘ Lumber Markets of the East 
Coast of South America,’’ soon to be issued. The re- 
port is the result of an investigation undertaken by 
Roger E. Simmons, special agent, who says there is not 
only a possibility of a further extension of markets 
for American lumber, but there is necessity for calling 
attention to conditions prejudicial to the interests of 
American lumber and to certain competitive forces 
operating to lessen the demand and affect future con- 
sumption. 

Claims and controversies over measurements, Mr. Sim- 
mons says, are the disturbing features of the otherwise 
satisfactory lumber trade between the United States 
and Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. These disputes arise 
principally in connection with shipments of southern yel- 
low pine, which makes up the bulk of the lumber sold 
to the east coast of South America, That great dis- 
trict imports annually 565,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which 349,000,000 feet are yellow pine from the United 
States. The total lumber consumption of the three coun- 
tries is 735,000,000 board feet. 

In 1914 the imports of lumber into Argentina 
amounted to 210,851,000 feet, made up as follows: Yel- 
low pine, 101,200,000 feet; spruce, 35,600,000 feet; 
white pine, 30,410,000 feet; Spanish cedar, 11,800,000 
feet; South American hardwoods, 15,630,000 feet; oak, 
2,445,000 feet; Douglas fir, 3,300,000 feet; ash, 430,000 
feet; Parana pine, 9,880,000 feet; walnut, 225,000 feet; 
mahogany, 11,000 feet. In other words, it is necessary 
to buy abroad most of the softwoods so necessary in 
nearly every community. Southern yellow pine is very 
generally appreciated and comes almost entirely from 
our southern ports. Spruce is imported principally from 
Canada, although important shipments are made from 
Boston. Until 1911 there was no outside competition 
with North American spruce, but between that year and 
the outbreak of the war Austrian spruce became an im- 
portant factor. Over 80 percent of imports of white 
pine comes from Canadian forests, but is shipped mostly 
from Boston. Shipments from Boston have been the rule 
for so many years that consignments from other ports 
are considered inferior. Douglas fir, of course, is im- 
ported from the west coast of the United States. So far 
as price is concerned, it competes on about equal terms 
with southern yellow pine. 

Yellow pine is the principal export from the United 
States, and every importer interviewed by Mr. Sim- 
mons in Argentina and Uruguay emphasized the fact 
that claims over measurement discrepancies were the 
greatest factor promoting dissatisfaction and discourag- 
ing the importation of this kind of lumber. 

The report asks exporters to Venezuela to bear in 
mind the following facts: That every article must be 
properly and explicitly described in the invoice. If an 
article is known by various names in different countries, 
the exporter should satisfy himself as to its Venezuelan 
designation. If an article is called by a name applied 
to goods of a class lower than the Venezuelan classifica- 
tion, the article is liable to confiscation as contraband. 
If an article is misnamed, and because of this misnaming 
is placed in a class higher than its proper classification, 
the importer must pay the duty of the higher class. If 
the name given in the invoice is not specific, the im- 
porter must pay a fine equal to double the duty of the 
article. Thus, ‘‘wine’’ is not considered a sufficiently 
specific designation of ‘‘white wine in bottles of one 
quart each.’’ Articles belonging to two or more tariff 
classes should not be packed in the same case, for when 
so packed the entire contents of the case will be dutiable 
at the rate applicable to the article under the highest 
classification. In general, the report states, great care 
should be used in making out the invoices, as fines are 
imposed for such slight irregularities as the use of ditto 
marks or the omission of the name of the steamer from 
the invoice. 

The importation of samples is touched upon in the 
bulletin and there is an enumeration of the penalties im- 
posed for failure to comply with the various provisions 
of the customs regulations. The major portion of the 
report, however, is taken up with the Venezuelan tariff 
schedule itself, in English, presented in such a manner 
that it will be intelligible to any one who wishes to 
study it. 

As another practical step in carrying out the pur- 


pose of the Pan American financial conference, which 
met here about a year ago, a committee of citizens of 


ta 
the United States has sailed from New York wit! the 
purpose of visiting Bolivia, Chile and Peru, to return 


the visit of the bankers and businessmen who came irom 
those countries to attend the conference. The tri; is 
being made in response to a resolution inviting bankers 
and businessmen of the United States to visit the L:tin- 
American countries that was unanimously adopted by 
the conference. A committee was appointed to arrange 
for the return visit and the fcllowmg named mewbers 
have sailed from New York: O. M. Clark, president 
of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linton, 
Ore.; A. W. MeLellan, president of Alden Mills, New 
Orleans, La.; Ernest H. Wands, of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, New York City. 

A similar committee has just returned from a visit 
to Central America, and a committee to visit Argen- 
tina and Brazil, which is now being organized, will 
sail from New York the last of this month. Like com- 
mittees will be formed to visit other countries of Latin 
America, 

The committee will make a special study of economic 
conditions on the west coast of South America and the 
best means of strengthening financial and commercial 
relations between the countries visited and the United 
States. The committee will give especial study to finan- 
cial, banking, credit and general business conditions; 
transportation facilities; harbor and customs regula- 
tions; port and dock charges; import and export sta- 
tistics to and from the countries of Europe and America; 
the availability of fuel, including coal, oil and wood; 
natural resources of the countries, agricultural, min- 
eral and industrial; the effect the European war has had 
upon the shifting of trade from Europe to the United 
States; the extent of land and irrigation projects that 
may be attractive to American enterprises. 

The members of the committee upon their return to 
the United States will make a report to Secretary Me- 
Adoo for the information of the. Intérnational High 
Commission. 


ADVANCES UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


Passage of the Pomerene Measure Is Pushed—Experts 
Tell of Necessity of Legislation 








WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19—An important step in 
the campaign for the passage of the Pomerene uniform 
bill of lading measure was taken late last week when 
a committee of influential businessmen called upon Presi- 
dent Wilson to urge him to use his influence with Con- 
gress in behalf of this legislation. The committee also 
visited Congressman Adamson, chairman of the House 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
as a result of these visits it is hoped that the bill will 
become a law before the close of this session. 

The Pomerene bill already has been passed twice by 
the Senate, but failed each time in the House, before 
which body it is now pending. President Wilson and 
Chairman Adamson both expressed to their visitors deep 
interest in the proposed legislation, and assured them 
of their support. 

Chairles 8S. Haight, of New York, chairman of a spe- 
cial committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and a member of the visiting committee, 
spoke throughout the first morning session in the hearings 
before the House committee. He explained the neces- 
sities of the situation and the application of the pro- 
visions of the Pomerene bill. He dwelt not only on 
the importance of Federal legislation which will make 
bills of lading issued for shipments in interstate com- 
merce documents upon which bankers may safely rely, 
but also upon the disastrous effect the present system 
has upon the foreign commerce of the United States. He 
also called attention to forgeries of bills of lading, 
which under the Pomerene bill would constitute a crime 
punishable in the Federal courts. 

Unless there is such legislation as the Pomerene bill 
provides, Mr. Haight declared, the reputation of all 
American exporters is at hazard in the markets of the 
world. With impunity, according to past experiences, 
a dishonest firm can cast on all American shipping docu- 
ments a suspicion that will depreciate American goods 
everywhere and result in serious national detriment. 

Edward P. Smith, of Omaha, spoke at the afternoon 
session on behalf of the Council of Grain Exchanges 
of the United States. He pomted: out the abuses which 
must be prevented in order that commerce may move 
freely and producers may get the best prices to which 
they are entitled. 

Another speaker was Charles A. Hinsch, of Cincit- 
nati, of the American Bankers’ Association. He em 
phasized the benefits small dealers in grain and other 
commodities get from properly safeguarded bills of lad- 
ing. He said when these bills can, without hesitancy, 
be taken at face value by bankers, banks will freely dis- 
count drafts accompanied by bills of lading, depending 
on the security of the bill and not dealing merely upon 4 
basis of personal credit. The lack of Federal la‘, he 
said, is today adding to the freight congestion, wi!) its 
attendant losses. At present businessmen on whom 
drafts are drawn will not take them up until ther: cat 
assure themselves that the goods represented by the sup 
porting bill of lading have actually arrived. This pro 
cedure, he said, entails just so much more deliy .™ 
getting cars unloaded. 
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\fter the appearance of a few more speakers the 

ings were adjourned, with the understanding that 

y the House committee has heard Francis B. James, 
). resenting the American Bar Association, and who 
neole the tormal presentation of the committee at the 
\ ite House, and also the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission and representatives of the railroads, Mr. Haight 
wo id appear again-to close the arguments. 





W..NTS INCREASED FOREST PRODUCTS LABO- 
RATORY APPROPRIATION 


\VASHINGTON, D. C., April 19—A plea for an increase 
from $140,000 to $215,000 in the appropriation for the 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., was made 
before the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Edward E. Browne last week, during the debate on the 
ag) icultural appropriation bill. To strengthen his argu- 
ments for the larger appropriation, to permit the ex- 
tension of the facilities and work of the laboratory, he 
told a detailed story of what is being accomplished at 
the institution. 

|ndieative of the tremendous importance in this coun- 
try of the lumber industry, Mr. Browne cited statistics 
showing that one-sixth of the transportation, more than 
one-sixth of the building and one-sixth of the commercial, 
financial and industrial activities of the United States are 
directly or indirectly dependent on the country’s forest re- 
sources. He also pointed out that nearly one-sixth of the 
wage earners engaged in manufacturing are dependent on 
the same source for their daily bread. 

Representative Browne reminded his hearers of the 
economic value of the wood lot to the farmer, saying: 
‘«The settler who used to burn the greater part of the 
wood and timber removed from the land he was clearing 
is now, thanks to the results of scientific investigation, 
able to sell this material, and thus makes this former 
waste pay for the clearing of the land and sometimes 
for the buildings thereon. Even the bark of the trees 
and the stumps of the pine are becoming a source of 
revenue, ’” 

Explaining the invaluable work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, he said: 

The work of this laboratory is devoted principally to the 
tests upon commercial woods of the United States. The 
grading rules for structural timber, formulated by the 
American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association, are based largely on the results of these tests, 
as is the greatest part of the new building laws for New 
York City. 

A series of experiments conducted have disproved many 


of the theories formerly resulting in a large waste of timber. 
Por instance, timbers cut from the trees adapted for turpen- 
tine were thought to be weaker than timber from untapped 
trees, and only unboxed timber was accepted. This dis- 
crimination caused a waste of longleaf pine valued at about 
$111,000,000. Tests were conducted, and these proved that 
tapping had no effect on the strength of the trees, and now 
the use of box timber is becoming general. Again, tests by 
the laboratory on telephone poles of various species have 
shown that woods heretofore considered unsuitable have the 
requisite strength for pole purposes. 

Since the establishment of the forest laboratory in 1910 
up to 1915, 125,000 strength tests of 130 species of American 
wood have been made, Among other accomplished things of 
value is the designing of a kiln of greater efficiency than any 
now used, the study of preservation of wood against fire and 
decay and against wood-destroying animals, and the tests 
upon the fire-resisting and water qualities of various paints 
and chemicals which have shown that the life of exposed 
wood can be increased at least three times through the use 
of preservatives, tests showing that many woods formerly 
thought useless can through proper preservative processes 
be rendered valuable for tie and paving block purposes. 

The study of forest products as pulp-making materials and 
the study of processes of manufacture of pulp and paper 
have been of inestimable value to the paper industry. The 
laboratory has also served to lessen wood waste by distilling 
from it about 20 gallons of 90 percent alcohol per ton. It 
also believes itself able in the future to perfect the produc- 
tion of grain alcohol so as to lower its present cost of 55 
cents a gallon to 15 cents, 

I believe that if anyone cares to ascertain the work which 
the Forest Products Laboratory is doing he will agree with me 
that the people of this country are getting more value 
received for the money expended for the maintenance of 
this. institution than for any other money appropriated by 
the Government. 





CHESTNUT BLIGHT A GROWING MENACE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19—According to a brief 
statement made public today by the Forest Service the 
chestnut blight has already done damage estimated at 
close to $50,000,000. The disease attacks both the Amer- 
ican and European species, but apparently does little 
damage to those from Japan and China. Plant breed- 
ers, by crossing Japanese chestnut and native chinqua- 
pin, have produced resistant trees. Some of the Chinese 
chestnuts are said to grow 100 feet, high in their native 
forests. 

The increase in the demand for potash has resulted 
in a number of inquiries of Government officials concern- 
ing the amount of the chemical contained in wood ashes 
that may be available at sawmills operating on the na- 
tional forests. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








CANCELATION NOT JUSTIFIED 


Commission So Rules with Reference to Proposed 
Joint Through Rate Suspension 


[By ODELL] 

Wasuineron, D. C., April 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the proposed cancelation of joint through 
rates on lumber from producing points on the Chicago 
& North Western Railway in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan to certain points on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road west of the Mis- 
Sissippi River has not been justified by the carriers. Had 
the cancelation been upheld the rates on lumber be- 
tween the points involved would have been increased 
fron % to 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

_ The opinion of the commission, prepared by Commis- 
sioner Hall, follows: 

The proposed cancelation of joint through rates on lumber 
from points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the upper penin- 
Sula of Michigan on the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
hereinafter termed the North Western, to points in Minne- 
Sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and Missouri on 
the «hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, hereinafter 
termed the Milwaukee, is the subject of this investigation. 
The items designed to bring about this result were published 
a2 supplement to become effective on August 15, 1915, but 
Upon protest of the Central Wisconsin Traffic Bureau, North- 
rn ilemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Various lumber companies Jocated at points on respondents’ 
lines, their operation was suspended to December 138, 1915, 
and iter to June 13, 1916. 

Fer many years joint rates on lumber have been in effect 


from points in the producing sections of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
Sin, snd the upper peninsula of Michigan to points west of 
the Mississippi River. These rates have been published in 
agen tariffs which limit their application by providing 
Fp routing is not shown to points on connecting lines, 


es will not apply.” Prior to June 1, 1915, no such 
“aad ‘: Was shown from producing points on either the North 
Vesi on or the Milwaukee to consuming points on the other. 


Effe © July 20, 1914, the North Western issued a separate 
Sehe; ‘ containing directions for the routing ef all traffic 
fron ‘ints on its line to points on connecting lines to 
ie Joint rates were in effect. This schedule was pub- 
nah © apply in cases where the tariff naming the joint 
a | not provide specific routing. Effective June 1, 1915, 


Min: ‘icy tariff carrying the lumber rates from points in 
‘Nni -ota,’ Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula of Michigan 


= Me ‘S west of the Mississippi River was reissued. In this 
a vift the former specific routing for traffic handled in 
— ‘on with the North Western was omitted, and refer- 


‘s made instead to the separate schedule of that com- 
_. Sut since this separate schedule also carried routing 
a ns for traffic destined to points on the Milwaukee, the 
a such reference in the new agency tariff was to make 

> Uicough rates carried therein apply as joint rates from 


points on the North Western to points on the Milwaukee. 
These joint through rates are lower than the lowest combina- 
tion of local rates on intermediate junction points, which 
was the only basis available prior to June 1, 1915, the effec- 
tive date of the new agency tariff. ‘The suspended items are 
in a supplement to the last-mentioned tariff, and, if per- 
mitted to become effective, will cancel the application of 
these joint through rates, leaving in effect the combination 
rates, which, to most points, are from 3 to 5 cents per 100 
pounds higher than the joint rates. 

Respondents offered no evidence in support of the reason- 
ableness of the combination rates which they proposed to re- 
establish. ‘They contend that the application of the joint 
through rates from points on the North Western to points 
on the Milwaukee was made effective by mistake. The 
record shows that, while the reference to the separate 
schedule of routing directions of the North Western was 
incorporated in the new agency tariff at the request of that 
company, its officers did not realize that one effect would be 
to institute the joint through rates to points on the Milwau- 
kee. On the other hand it appears that joint rates, equal in 
amount to those which the suspended schedule is designed to 
cancel, are now and for many years have been applicable 
from the same points on the North Western to points west 
of the Mississippi River on lines other than the Milwaukee, 
and also from points in the same producing territory on 
lines other than the North Western to the same points on 
the Milwaukee. - Respondents admitted that if they had 
decided to publish joint through rates those now in effect 
by mistake would have been the rates adopted, as they are 
constructed on the ‘‘established basis.” 


Reason Advanced for Not Maintaining Through Rates 


The principal, if not the only, reason why respondents do 
not desire to maintain joint through rates from producing 
points on the one to consuming points on the other is that 
each desires to supply the demand of consuming points on its 
line from producing points on the same line. It is said to 
be good business policy for a railroad, by adjustment of rates, 
to give its industries a practical monopoly of the traffic on 
its line. As already mentioned, respondents have not ad- 
hered to this policy with respect to all connecting lines and, 
in any event, it can not be sanctioned. A carrier has no 
right, by refusing through routes and joint rates, to dictate 
the markets from which shippers on its line must purchase, 
or the territory to which industries on its line must sell, or 
in any other way to restrict fair competition. Star Grain & 
Lumber Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, 14 I. C. C., 364, 366; Lumber Rates from Tezas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, 28 I. C. C., 471, 473, 476. In the 
latter case it appears that some of the joint rates sought to 
be canceled had been made effective by mistake, but this cir- 
cumstance was deemed to be of little moment. 

It is pointed out by the North Western that its separate 
schedule of routing directions provides that traffic destined 
to points on the Milwaukee shall be delivered to that line 
at the first junction point. This respondent therefore con- 
tends that the present application of the joint through rates 
has the effect of depriving it of the long haul. If the sus- 
pended items are permitted to become effective, the lowest 
combination of local rates on intermediate junction points 
will apply. On traffic destined to points in Iowa, for exam- 
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Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
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Cant & Kemp, Stosccw. 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


R Bank Place, » SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
ae Oa Fl “*Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ** Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves, Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 
the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades. 


Write today for complete 
information and_ prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Shipments , 


REDWOOD 
The unique service we offer at our Chicago ware- 


house is sure to please you retail dealers and factory 
buyers who order Redwood in small quantities. Buy 
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Covering the construction of modern 
bungalows, 
barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 
ages; also the various phases of con- 
A good book for the retailer 
Price $2, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ple, the lowest combination of local rates will, in nearly all 
cases, base on the junction point in Iowa nearest to the des- 
tination point, as the rates for short distances applicable on 
interstate traffic between points in Iowa are generally lower 
than between points in Wisconsin. The same situation will 
exist to points in Minnesota; i. e., the lowest combination of 
local rates will, in nearly all cases, base on the junction point 
in Minnesota nearest the destination point. To only a very 
few of the destination points affected will the routing or the 
points of interchange under the proposed rates be such as to 
deprive the North Western of its long haul. In view of 
these facts, it may be said that these respondents propose 
by the suspended items to do two things: (1) Increase the 
present rates, and (2) change the routing or points of inter- 
change so as to give the originating line the long haul. 

On behalf of protestants it was shown that the lumber 
mills on the North Western in the producing territory de- 
scribed come into active competition with mills located on 
other lines jn the same rate groups in that territory. They 
state that the difference between the joint through rates and 
the lowest combination of local rates on intermediate junc- 
tion points is so great that, prior to June 1, 1915, it was diffi- 
cult for the mills on the North Western to compete with 
mills on other lines in this producing territory for traffic 
destined to points on the Milwaukee. This condition would 
be restored if the suspended items were permitted to become 
effective. In other words, the failure of respondents to 
publish joint through rates from producing points on the 
North Western to consuming points on the Milwaukee, while 
maintaining such rates from points on other lines in the 
same producing territory to the same consuming points, sub- 
jected the producing points on the North Western to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage and, if the suspended items are 
permitted to become effective, this prejudicial condition will 
be restored. During the last two or three years several ship- 
pers have asked respondents to establish the joint rates 
which the suspended items propose to cancel. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, it is the 
finding and conclusion of the commission that respondents 
have not justified the proposed cancelation of the joint 
through rates in question. An order requiring the cancela- 
tion of the suspended items will be entered, without prejudice 
to the right of respondents so to change their present routing 
directions as to give the originating line the long haul. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WasuHinetTon, D. C., April 18.—The commission has 
issued an order suspending until August 15 the opera- 
tion of tariffs filed by the Ocean Steamship Company 
of Savannah, Ga., effective April 17 and May 17, which 
provide for an increase of 5 cents per 100 pounds in 
rates applicable to the transportation of lumber in ear- 
loads from Savannah (from beyond) to New York and 
Boston. The present rate oh lumber under two inches 
thick and measurement and less than 12 square inches 
between these points is 25 cents per 100 pounds and the 
proposed rate 30 cents. The existing rate from Savan- 
nah proper to New York and Boston is $10 per 1,000 feet 
and the proposed rate $12. The rates on lumber of 
other dimensions are also increased in the suspended 
tariffs. 

The commission alsq has suspended until August 13 
the operation of items in supplements Nos. 8 and 11 to 
Missouri Pacific tariff, I. C. C. No. A-2887, which name 
increased rates on lumber from Malvern, Crossett and 
other points in Arkansas to Jackson, Allenville and 
other destinations in Missouri. The present rate is 18 
cents per 100 pounds and the proposed rate 19 cents. 

An order has been issued denying an application filed 
by E. H. Hinton, agent for carriers party to his tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-64, for authority, without observing the 
long-and-short-haul clause, to establish a rate of 21% 
cents per 100 pounds on spent chestnut, wood pulp, or 
chips, from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Tampa, Fla. 

The commission also has denied an application by the 
Soo Line for authority to establish rates on lumber and 
articles taking the same rates or arbitraries higher be- 
tween Duluth, Minn., Superior and Saunders, Wis., on 
the one hand, and Henning, Minn., on the other hand, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul clause. 

A third fourth section order denies an application filed 
by the Chicago Great Western Railroad et al. for author- 
ity, without observing the long-and-short-haul clause, to 
continue rates on lumber and articles taking the same 
rates or arbitraries higher from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer and Red Wing, Minn., to Waukegan, 
Ill., via Ingalton, Tl. 

The Advance Lumber Company, of Alabama, has filed 
a complaint against the Southern Railway, attacking the 
reasonableness of the rate applied on four carload ship- 
ments of lumber from Maylene, Ala., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. A rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds was applied, 
while complainant declares 10 cents would have been a 
reasonable rate and asks for $51.99 reparation. 

The Sandpoint (Idaho) Lumber Company has filed a 
complaint against the Spokane International Railway 
Company et al., challenging a rate of 45 cents per 100 
pounds applied on one earload of cedar poles shipped 
from Sandpoint to Leadville, Colo. Complainant claims 
40 cents would have been reasonable and asks $17.87 
reparation. 

A second complaint by the Sandpoint Lumber Com- 
pany against the same carriers attacks a rate of 56 cents 
applied on a carload of cedar posts shipped from Gravel 
Pit, Ida., to Alamosa, Colo., and a rate of 51 cents per 
100 pounds collected on a carload of posts from Colalla, 
Ida., to Montrose, Colo. Complainant states a rate of 40 
cents should have been applied on both shipments and 
asks $45.95 reparation. 

Counsel for the North Carolina Pine Association has 
filed a brief in the complaint of that body against the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad et al., contending that the 
present spread between local and proportional rates on 
lumber from the Virginia gateways to Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh is entirely too wide. The spread between the two 
rates to Buffalo is 2.3 cents and to Pittsburgh 4.3 cents 
per 100 pounds. The association contends that there is 
no justification for so wide a spread, and that a proper 
alignment can be established only by making the local 
rate from Virginia cities to Buffalo 16.8 cents and that 
to Pittsburgh 13.8 cents. The proportional rates are 15 


and 16 cents, respectively. The complaint was broucht 
for the purpose of securing a fair and intelligent align. 
ment of rates on lumber from Virginia cities proper as 
compared with the rates from points south of the Vir- 
ginia gateways. Counsel states that to points west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh the rates are the same, and that 
the anomalous situation in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone 
was accentuated by the railroads’ application of the 
commission’s decision in the 5 percent case. 

The commission today handed down an opinion jis- 
missing a complaint filed by the E. C. Bradley Lumber 
Company, of Cincinnati, against the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad et al., alleging that the defendants mis- 
routed a carload shipment of pine lumber from Smith, 
La., to Cobourg, Ont. The shipment was consigned to 
complainant at Cincinnati, where it was reconsigned. 
Complainant’s whole case is that the shipment was mis- 
routed to Cincinnati by the initial carrier. The com- 
mission finds that the shipment was not misrouted. 


SHOWS PRESENT EMBARGO STATUS 


Association Gives Details of Eastern Situation—Where 
Lumber May Be Sent 





New York, April 17.—Since the eastern embargo sit- 
uation began to assume proportions that had averse 
effect upon lumber shipments in its territory the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has kept 
its members in close touch with the situation throughout 
the eastern section and elsewhere. In line with that 
policy Traffic Manager W. S. Phippen, of the associa- 
tion, has just issued the following notice to the associa- 
tion’s members, which gives in detail the situation 
throughout the East generally: 

At this writing the embargo situation as affecting lumber 
is as follows: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad still has an embargo on ship- 
ments for New York lighterage Brooklyn eastern district 
terminal, Jay Street and Bush terminal; also on shipments 
for points on the Hoboken Shore Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Railroad track delivery can be obtained at 
Jersey City, West Thirty-seventh Street, Manhattan, North 
Fourth Street, Brooklyn, and New York Dock Company 
(Fulton, Baltic and Atlantic terminals). 

Shipments for export via port of New York are em- 
bargoed. 

The following Philadelphia stations are embargoed: Ken- 
sington, Shackamaxon, Norris, Tioga and stations and sid- 
ings in the Kensington district, except Ontario Street. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad embargo against the Delaware 
& Hudson remains in effect. 

For restrictions against shipments for points on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Central New 
England Railway see New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Central New England embargoes. 

The New York Central will accept domestic shipments for 
track delivery at Jay Street terminal; New York Dock 
Company, Brooklyn; Queensboro terminal, Brooklyn, and for 
delivery by lighter in New York harbor when consigned 
direct to specific lighterage delivery only when shipments 
originate on the following New York Central System roads: 
New York Central Railroad, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
Boston & Albany Railroad, Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad, 
Ottawa & New York Railway, Indiana Harbor Belt Line 
Railroad, Michigan Central Railroad, Peoria & Eastern Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Kanawha & Michigan Railway, or originating within 
switching limits of connecting roads at junction points of 
the above named roads, or originating at stations on the 
following roads: Adirondack & St. Lawrence Railroad, 
Newton Falls & Northern Railroad, Carthage & Copenhagen 
Railroad, Lima-Honeoye Light & Railroad Company, Glen- 
field & Western Railroad, Marcellus & Otisco Lake Railway, 
Grasse River Railroad, Skaneateles Railroad, Lowville & 
Beaver River Railroad, Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad, Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad, Leetonia Rail- 
way, Ulster & Delaware Railway. 

The New York Central will accept all domestic shipments 
for Bush terminal, Brooklyn, whether originating on its 
lines or connections. 

The New York Central embargo applies on all shipments 
whether originating on New York Central System or con- 
nections when consigned to Westchester Avenue (Melrose 
Junction), 130th Street, Sixtieth Street, Thirty-sixth Street, 
Thirty-third Street, New York, and Eastern district terminal, 
Brooklyn, also on all shipments from connecting lines 
other than above stated, when consigned to New York light- 
erage, Jay Street, New York dock and Queensboro terminal, 
except that carload shipments from all points consigned for 
delivery at private sidings adjacent to Thirty-third Street, 
Thirty-sixth Street, Sixtieth Street and 130th Street sta 
tions, New York, will be accepted provided such accept- 
ance has the authority of the New York Central foreign 
freight agent. 

Shipments for export via New York port will be accepted 
only when ‘on local bills of lading and when originating at 
points on the above mentioned roads and when acceptance 
is authorized by New York Central foreign freight agent. 

The above also applies via New York, Ontario & Western 
Railroad and Weehawken, Albany, Rensselaer and Hudson, 
N. Y., for points on or via the Boston & Albany Railroad 
is entirely removed. 

Effective midnight, April 11, the New York Central again 
embargoes all shipments routed via Rotterdam Junction 
or Troy, N. Y., or via Schenectady, D. & H. Company and 
Mechanicsville for points on or via the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, except shipments routed via Troy, N. Y., originat- 
ing at stations on the New York Central south of Troy. 

The New York Central has an embargo on all shipments 
consigned to Port Morris, except such as take private side 
track delivery at that point. : 

The New York Central has an embargo on all shipments 
from Buffalo connecting lines for points on or via the 
Grank Trunk Railway routing via Black Rock, N. Y. 

For restrictions against shipments for points on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Central 
New England Railway see New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and Central New England embargoes. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad still has an embargo 02 
lumber, staves ete. when consigned to New York for eX 
port, coastwise or domestic delivery. This embargo covers 
lighterage and track delivery. The Baltimore & Ohio will 
accept shipments consigned to points on the Long isian 
Railroad. 
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‘he Erie Railroad embargo against shipments from con- 
necting lines for eastbound movement has been withdrawn 
and shipments may come forward. Lumber for New York 
lizhterage, for track delivery at Twenty-eighth Street, North 
River, Manhattan, or for any of the Brooklyn terminals 
will be accepted. 

The Erie embargo on lumber and lath arriving at New 
York by vessel for westbound shipment from its Jersey 
City or Weehawken piers has been withdrawn. 

he Erie Railroad has an embargo on export traffic. 

For restrictions against shipments for points on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Central 
New England Railway see New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Central New England embargoes. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has modi- 
fied its embargo to permit acceptance from connections west 
of Kearney Junction, N. J., of domestic shipments for con- 
signees taking rail delivery at Hoboken City, N. J., Brook- 
lyn eastern district terminal, Bush terminal, New York 
Dock Company, Jay Street terminal, Wallabout terminal, 
Twenty-fifth Street, South Brooklyn, Harlem Transfer 
(135th Street and Harlem River, New York), Long Island 
Railroad, South Brooklyn Railroad, Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railroad and Hoboken Shore Railroad. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway has an 
embargo on shipments for New York lighterage, also an 
embargo on shipments for export. 

For restrictions against shipments for points on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Central 
New England Railway see New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Central New England embargoes. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has an embargo on ship- 
ments from all through connections at all junction points 
consigned to any destination east of Jersey City, except that 
lumber received from connecting lines at junction points 
west of Wilkes-Barre will be accepted when billed direct 
to and for delivery at East 149th Street terminal. This 
means that shipments will not be accepted for New York 
lighterage or for New York or Brooklyn delivery other than 
East 149th Street, as stated. 

Lumber for export is embargoed. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has an embargo on 
shipments for Jay Street, Brooklyn, Eastern district termi- 
nal and Queensboro terminal. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company has an embargo on 
shipments from all connecting lines at junction points south 
of Schenectady and Albany, which are destined to points on 
or via all connecting lines at Mechanicsville, Schenectady, 
Troy and Albany. 

Effective midnight Friday, April 14, 1916, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and Central New England embargo 
is modified as follows: 

Embargo will apply on all shipments destined to Nauga- 
tuck, Waterbury, Waterville, Torrington, Bristol, New Brit- 
ain or Hartford. 

On all export or coastwise freight via Port of New 
York. 

On freight from or to lighters at Harlem River. 

On all freight consigned to “Order Notify” or so other- 
wise consigned as to establish the fact that the freight is 
intended for delivery subject te draft through a bank or 
other collection agency, except in the case of “Sight or 
Demand Draft to Order’ shipments if billing bears such 
notation. 

Note.—This modification means that lumber can be 
shipped all rail to points on or via the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and Central New England except to the 
seven points mentioned. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and Central New England intend to restrict the 
acceptance of lumber, coal and cement to the extent daily 
of one-third the average daily receipts from each connect- 
ing line during April, 1915. It is the earnest desire of the 
New Haven officials to keep their lines open, so that, if 
possible, it will not be necessary to reéstablish the embargo 
and shippers are urged to codperate by utilizing to the 
fullest extent the carrying capacity of all cars used and 
arrange their shipments in moderation. 

It is understood that the lines connecting with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and Central New England 
will accept shipments in accordance with this modification. 

NoTe.—In addition to the Philadelphia stations named 
on Sheet No. 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad embargoes On- 
tario, Canal and Pierce Street stations, including private 
sidings, effective midnight April 12. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad has an embargo on ship- 
ments for export via Boston and East Boston, Mass., except 
that shipments from points in New England.and points on 
the New York Central System roads will be accepted pro- 
vided acceptance is authorized by L. H. Peters, foreign 
freight agent, Boston, Mass. 

Shipments for New York, New Haven & Hartford are 
subject_to the New Haven embargo notice. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad will accept freight for ex- 
port via Hoosie and Mystic wharves, Boston, provided ac- 
ceptance is authorized by George E. Dudley, general agent, 
joston. Shipments for Havana, Cuba and Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, will be accepted. 

Shipments for New York, New Haven & Hartford are 
subject to the New Haven embargo notice. 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneToN, D. C., April 19—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order suspending 
until August 18 schedules in supplements No. 10 and 
11 to Missouri Pacifie Railway tariff I. C. C. A.-2887. 
1 hese schedules name increased rates on lumber in car- 
loads from Arkansas City, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., 
Cairo and Thebes, Ill., and St. Louis. The present rate 
to Memphis is 814 cents per 100 pounds and the proposed 
rate 9% cents. The existing rate to Cairo and Thebes 
1s 11 cents and the proposed rate 13 cents. To St. Louis 
iv 18 proposed to increase the rate from 13 cents to 
14% cents, 

Another order issued today suspends until October 30 
the operation of supplement No. 1 to Frisco railroad 
tariff I. C. C. No. 6686 which names increased rates on 
rough timber products from points of origin on the 
Slytheville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad to 


certain interstate designations of the St. Louis & San . 


Mranciseo system. In a previous order these increases 
were suspended from January 1 until April 30. 

Orrin 8. Good, of Spokane, Wash., has filed a com- 
plaint with the commission against the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and other roads, attacking a rate of 
39% cents per hundred pounds, applied on one carload 
shipment of pine lumber from Springdale, Wash., to 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont. The complaint alleges 
that this rate was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 33 cents, the Spokane group rate. 


DISMISSES TWO COMPLAINTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in a decision handed down today dis- 
missed a complaint filed by Thomas B. Hammer, of 
Philadelphia, against the Atlantic Coast Line, et al., 
attacking the reasonableness of a rate of 27 cents per 
100 pounds on a earload of lumber shipped from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Salem, Mass. Complaint alleged a 
rate of 24 cents should have been applied and that the 
shipment should have been routed through Norfolk in- 
stead of Richmond, Va. The commission holds: 

The initial carrier was obliged to forward the shipment 
over the cheapest available route under the routing instruc- 
tions given by the shipper, and as the joint rate was the 
same over both routes involved, this duty was fulfilled by 
routing through Richmond. The joint rate is not shown to 
have been unreasonable over the route of movement by the 
existence of a lower combination rate over the route through 
Norfolk or Pinners Point, and as there is no other evidence 
against it, the complaint will be dismissed. 

In another decision the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, of Mil- 
waukee, against the Northern Pacific Railway, which 
challenged the application of the local distance rate from 
Tuscor, Mont., to Clarks Fork, Ida., charged on shipments 
of lumber for beyond. The commission finds that the 
application of the local distance rate was lawful. The 
local distance rate complained of is 6 cents per 100 
pounds, based on a minimum weight of 60,000 pounds and 
the shipper contends it is unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds 4 cents on the actual weight of shipment. The 
commission said: 

A rate of 4 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight, 40,000 
pounds, applicable to lumber “to be manufactured, finished 
or graded and reshipped” was published October 8, 1913, 
without permission. But the shipments were forwarded dur- 
ing the latter part of the preceding September. ‘There is no 
evidence that the lumber shipped actually was reshipped from 
Clarks Fork or of the conditions of reshipment and _ ulti- 
mate destination if it was reshipped. Defendant expressed 
willingness on our informal docket to make reparation, but 
later withdrew its offer and the record affords no other basis 


for a finding that any rate other than the local rate should 
have been applied. 


PROTEST AGAINST RATES ON EXCELSIOR. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission listened to oral argument on the com- 
plaint of the Marinette-Green Bay Manufacturing Com- 
pany against the Illinois Central Railroad Company et al., 
involving rates on excelsior and excelsior pads to points 
east of the Mississippi river. 

Luther Walter, of Chicago, appeared on behalf of the 
complainant and William Burger, D. P. Connell and 
R. H. Widdicomb for the railroads. 

Mr. Walter contended that the Marinette-Green Bay 
Company is simply asking the same level of rates on 
excelsior and excelsior pads that is enjoyed by its com- 
petitors to the same points. ‘‘We want just what the 
other shippers have and nothing more or less,’’ he said. 
‘«The rates now charged from Marinette and Green Bay 
are clearly in violation of section 1 of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce.’’ 

Specifically, he said, the complainant contends that 
the rates of 1214, cents from Marinette, Wis., to Chicago 
on excelsior and 15 cents on excelsior pads are unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 10 cents 
a 100 pounds. The excelsior rates, he contended, should 
not exceed the lumber rates between a large number of 
points set forth in the appendix to the complaint. 

Counsel for the railroads vigorously defended the 
existing rates from Marinette and Green Bay, declaring 
they are just and reasonable. 








HOUSE VOTES TO ADD MEMBERS TO INTER- 
STATE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—The House on Monday 
of this week passed the Adamson bill to increase the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to nine members with 
salaries of $10,000 each, and authorizing the commis- 
sion to divide its work among committees, each commit- 
tee to have practically the same authority as the full 
commission. The bill was urged by the commission and 
recently President Wilson addressed a letter to Represen- 
tative Kitchin urging that it be passed. It has been 
sent to the Senate, where it is thought it can be passed 
before the session closes. ; 


DECISION MAKES BEAUMONT STOPOVER POINT 

Houston, Tex., April 15.—The State Railroad, Com- 
mission has ruled that lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates, cross ties, piling, fence posts, bridge timbers and 
poles, originating at points on the Shreveport, Houston 
& Gulf Railroad, may be stopped at Beaumont for creo- 
soting or other wood preserving process; provided the 
final destination is so located as not to cause, through 
the stopping at Beaumont, the accrual of a back haul 
or indirect service charge. 





NEW LUMBER ROAD IS PLANNED 


HattiesspurG, Miss., April 17.—Two railroads it is 
understood are shortly to seek entrance into Laurel. A 
new road is to be constructed from Leakesville west to 
intersect the road of the Wausau Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, which is already completed and in operation from 
Laurel a distance of about 12 miles into Wayne County, 
thus permitting trains from both the Pascagoula North- 
ern and Alabama & Mississippi railroads to run into 
Laurel. E. J. Turner, president of the Vinegar Bend 
Lumber Company, and who is said to control both the 
Pascagoula Northern and Alabama & Mississippi rail- 
roads, is behind the project. A crossing is being erected 
at Evanston on the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Rail- 
road which will connect the Pascagoula Northern and 
Alabama & Mississippi railroads, and it is stated that 
work will begin immediately on the extension into Laurel 
with a view to diverting a portion of the products of the 
several mills located at Laurel into Pascagoula. 








Cut 
Yard Stock 


Investment 


By buying your lum- 
ber from the mills 
that manufacture 
everything you need 
and ship. 


V. G. Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items 
of Fir, Spruce, Western Hem- 
lock and Red Cedar products 
for the yard trade. 
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Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bldg. 
\ BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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or tariff connections thereof, will find it advantageous to order 


Fir, Spruce and Western 
Hemlock Lumber 
Daily cut, 600,000 feet. Well-balanced stock of the finest 


quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. Correctly made; Right thick- 
ness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 


—From— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Important: — 100% of our requirements for cars are being 
supplied. We are making prompt shipment of orders that 
closely fit our stock. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR 
In Southwestern Washington where 
OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 
G. W. Cheney, 3 ishD ORE. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. . 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our i CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We alse manufacture FIR LUMBER of every descriptien. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


APRIL 22, 1:'16, 





SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
‘ facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 












G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *AX’S 


3 R’s in Education. 


3 P’s in Manufacturing 
of Shingles. 





TRADE MARK 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















E. Pinkham 


* Lumber Co. 5 


Headquarters for 
Long 
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Superier Shingles—‘‘Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 


Silo 


Staves 
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| General Office: | Monadnock Block 
= SEATTLE CHICAGO 
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THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 











OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 





DISTRICT LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS HOLD ANNUALS 





Illinois Retailers’ Club Has an Enlightening Meeting— Philadelphia Exchange Reviews a 
Year of Progress and Elects Officers 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS IN ANNUAL 

GALESBURG, ILL., April 19.—Over fifty lumber dealers 
from this city, and the towns in the west and west-cen- 
tral part of this State, attended the annual meeting of 
the Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, held 
at the Galesburg Club last Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. 

The afternoon session was taken up with the election 
of officers for the coming year, and two addresses given 
by H. 8S. Sackett, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Prof. J. B. Powell, of the School 
ot Journalism, University of Missouri. 

The meeting was called to order by President George 
W. Angel, of Hamilton. The first address of the after- 
noon session was given by H. 8. Sackett, who spoke on 
‘*Trade Extension in the Whole Lumber Trade.’’ 

Mr. Sackett was followed by Prof. Powell, who spoke 
on ‘‘Getting the Most Out of Business.’’ Mr. Powell 
said in part: 

The one great lesson which American business men are 
learning from the European War is that they have got to 
become better business men. This applies to the business 
men in the large cities as well as to those in the country 
towns. It is true now and will be a thousand times more 
true at the close of the war, when the great business corpo- 
rations of Europe, assisted by their Governments, set out 
to recoup their fallen fortunes. 

The recent report of the Federal Trade Commission 
showed that in this country 190,000 business corporations, 
outside of railroads and banking companies, make less than 
$5,000 a year, and out of the 190,000 more than 100,000 
make nothing at all. This is an appalling condition. The 
only encouraging thing about the report is the report itself. 
It indicates that at least the Government is going to do 
something to help American business rather than to handi- 
cap it. 

Too many men go into business, instead of grow into 
business. ‘To use a popular term, ‘‘preparedness” means a 
proper ‘study of the business where the community is lo- 
cated, a proper study of the individual business in its rela- 
tion to the needs of the people and a proper study of the 
intimate details of the business such as costs, bookkeeping, 
salesmanship and advertising. You will not find one busi- 
ness man in ten that keeps books that really tell anything. 
Too many of our advertisements are written either for our 
competitors to read or for the personal vanity of seeing 
one’s name in print. 

In town building there are two types of merchants who 
hold back the development of the city. One type does not 
advertise or practice modern business methods and the 
other type advertises untruthfully and practices unfair busi- 
ness methods. ‘ ; 

Still another thing to remember in advertising is that the 
attractively printed advertisement gets attention and car- 
ries conviction. : 

Then a word about salesmanship. The highest type of 
salesman gets the other man’s point of view. 

To sum the whole matter up, we must codperate. We 
must change these country towns into real country cities, 
and they must become live ones. The greatest man in your 
community is the one that renders the greatest community 
service. 

The merchant's duty to increase his sales or his business 
should not come from robbing his weaker brother in the 
business but should come from an effort along with him to 
make the community in which he lives more productive and 
thereby raising the purchasing power of that community. 

The election of officers which followed the addresses 
resulted in the reélection of the officers who served this 
year: 

President—-George W. Angel, of Hamilton, III. 

Vice president—L. R. Heideman, of Quincy, I]. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. FE. Lyon, of Carthage. 

Directors for three years—Charles Hanan, of Macomb, 
and M. F. Detman, of Dallas City. 

Other directors elected were Joe Nichols, of Peoria, 
for three years; Arthur Gregerson, of Peoria, for two 
years, and Fred Smager, of Chicago, for one year. 

H. H. Stuart, of Camp Point, invited the club to hold 
its annual picnic on the old chautauqua grounds at 
Camp Point. His invitation was accepted, and it was 
decided to hold the pienie about July 10. 

The annual banquet of the retail lumber dealers’ 
club was held in the Galesburg Club dining room at 
7 o’clock. A program was given after the banquet, 
which was featured by an illustrated lecture by Dr. 
Charles L. Stewart, of the college of commerce and busi- 
ness administration at the University of Illinois. The 
subject of his lecture was ‘‘The Farm Demands for 
Building Material.’’? Dr. Stewart had some interesting 
slides to show, which indicated that lumber is holding 
its own as building material on the farm. : 

Moving pictures of ‘‘Manufacturing Southern Pine,’’ 
‘‘Mississippi Power Company,’’ and ‘‘Romance of 
Cement,’’ which were furnished by the Southern Pine 
Association and the Portland Cement Manufacturing 
Company, were also shown. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 17.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held in its club rooms 
here last Thursday afternoon, with an attendance of 
about forty members. President Charles M. Chestnut 
presided. In his report he said little about the work per- 
formed by the organization during the year, but gave 
credit to those who had supported him for the success of 
the administration. He believed that the exchange had 
reached a point where its influence was recognized, where 
its opinion was sought by those having the making of 
legislation in hand, and also when any important move- 
ment was on foot. Concluding his brief address, Presi- 
dent Chestnut expressed regret at the loss of an unusually 
large number of members by death during the year. 

The treasurer’s report showed that with the same 
amount of funds invested as last year, the balance on 
hand was somewhat greater than at the time of the last 
meeting. The auditor’s report was received, and also 
that of the trustees of the relief fund, and the new board 
of directors were asked to appropriate $100 to the fund. 


Committee reports were received, and all were 
cepted as favorable. Samuel Roberts, chairman of |e 
legislative committee, reviewed the work of the com» it- 
tee during the year, most of which had been matter ,e- 
ferred to it from the Chamber of Commeree of the Uni! ed 
States. John W. Coles, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that the exchange now has 108 active 
members, 3 nonresident, one privileged and four 
honorary. ‘ 

Paul P. Pearson, chairman of the credit bureau, re- 
ported that a total of $12,597.70, or 47 percent of all 
claims, had been collected, and that of those not col- 
lected attorneys could secure satisfactory settlement for 
but a very small amount. 

No opposition being encountered by the previously 
nominated candidates, the following officials were unanii- 
mously elected: 

President—J. Randall Williams, sr. 

Vice president—Samuel Roberts, of Norristown, Pa. 

Treasurer—Charles P?. Maule, 

Auditors—Samuel B. Vrooman, Franklin Smedley and Wii 
B. Hallowell. : , 

Trustees of relief fund—Robert C. Lippincott and Hugh 
MclIlvane. 

Directors—Robert L. Hilles, of -Smedley Bros. Com- 
pany; J. Edwards Smith, of Franklin A. Smith & Sons, 
and Joseph P. Comegys, of Barker-Bond Lumber Company. 


All officers with the exception of the president, vice 


president and the directors were elected to succeed them- 


selves. 
The Annual Dinner 

One hundred and twenty guests were present at the 
annual dinner, served at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 
7:30 p.m. George Wentworth Carr, a Philadelphia at- 
torney who is intensely interested in the preparedness 
movement, was the first speaker of the evening, and he 
chose preparedness as his topic. He spoke of the great 





SAMUEL ROBERTS, OF NORRISTOWN, PA.; 
Vice President Lumbermen’s Exchange 


value of individual physical preparedness of the nation, 
citing what this readiness for emergency has done for 
Germany, and stating that the training of so many men 
for the field would elevate the,standard in England and 
France. With efficiency highly developed in Europe, he 
reminded his hearers of the intense competition the 
merchants of this country would be forced to meet when 
the war is over, and he urged commercial preparedness, 
as well as military preparedness, in order that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and business man might hold his 
place in the world trade when the crisis arrives. 

The next speaker was William H. Ball, secretary to 
Governor Brumbaugh and former head of the bureau of 
city property. He gave a very interesting account of 
the trip of the Liberty Bell to the Pacific coast, of which 
he had charge. 

Singing, both professional and amateur, solo and en 
masse, featured the close of the banquet. Song sheet 
were distributed among the guests, all of whom were in- 
structed not to be afraid to sing, and the heartiness of 
the singing proved that the sprite of gaiety was sovereig 
during the evening. The last speaker was Rev. John G 
Wilson, a wonderful entertainer who mixed morals and 
stories so scientifically as to fascinate all hearers. Th: 
text of his discourse was that all men should be me: 
with a capital M—of the highest standard, and to re 
member that our main excuse -for living is to make thi 
world a better place for the next fellow to live in. 





MORE CONCERNS TAKE SPACE IN LUMBER 
EXHIBIT. 

Detroit, Micu., April 19.—Forty firms have.taken 0*- 
fices and exhibition space in the Detroit Builders’ 
Traders’ Exchange, which opened its new exhibit room 
on the entire fourth floor of the -Penobscot Buildin: 
Tuesday, April 18. 

Aside from the general exhibit of lumber made by. the 
Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, the followmg lumbe 
firms and users of lumber are. represented with’. ind 
vidual exhibits and office space: Thomas Forman,:hard 
wood lumber and parquet flooring; Buck & Hardoin, 
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uilt-in kitchen cabinets; Dwight Lumber Company, 
.srdwood and parquet floors; Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
ny, panelled doors; Wasmuth, - Endicott Company, 
‘chen cabinets and tables; the Detroit-Show Case Com- 
any; Roddis Lumber Company, panelled doors; Curtis 
sh & Door Company, veneered and panelled doors. 
Che exhibit of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade is 
t expected to be completed until May 1 when the entire 
<change will be formally opened amidst flowers and 
inusie, and to which the general public will be invited. 





EXCHANGE PROVES ITSELF CONVENIENT 
AGENCY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 18.—The operation of the 
lumber exchange of the Chamber of Commerce is giving 
much satisfaction to the trade here, and practically every 
day the bulletin board is filled with ‘‘Wants’’ and 
‘‘Wor Sale’? items, which are posted under the names 
of the members making them, with all details of the 
kind of lumber, grades and sizes. Some days these 
wants and offerings have run as high as 150 cars, with 
many other items in thousands of feet. The daily sales 
that result from this system are growing in number and 
size, as the members find that the exchange offers them 
a most convenient agency of finding out what is on the 
market and what are the needs of the trade. 





DETROIT LUMBER BOARD MEETS 


Detroit, MicH., April 20.—The Detroit Lumber Board 
of Trade held a rousing meeting Wednesday evening in 
the board of commerce rooms to discuss future plans 
for activities. About thirty members were present. The 
association elected to codperate generally with the brick 
interests as both industries were interwoven. In future 
advertising the lumber association will not antagonize 
the brick interests. 

Jt was decided to hold the next general meeting about 
May 15, when the general exhibit of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Board of Trade opens in the Detroit Builders’. & 
Traders’ Exchange. 

Considerable discussion was indulged in by all the 
members over the subject of mill construction and con- 


cerning the character of the general advertising cam- 
paign the association will soon undertake. 

More detailed information for the members on the 
question of southern yellow pine grading rules was asked 
by John J. Comerford and others of the Detroit Lumber 
Company. Suggestion was made that the Southern 
Pine Association” make an exhibit in the Penobscot 
Building to show the different grades. President Brown- 
lee said the association had no funds to issue text books 
on the subject, but that the Southern Pine Association 
would soon issue much important literature on the sub- 
ject and he expected all members of the association 
would receive a copy. 

John Lodge, of the Dwight Lumber Company, and 
also a member of the city council, delivered a very in- 
teresting lecture on the recent changes in the Detroit 
building code. He showed that the recent so-called 
changes were not changes at all, so far as the lumbermen 
were concerned, and that the industry was not affected in 
any way. 


GUTTA PERCHA PELLET TO THE FORE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 19.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club has announced that the first tourna- 
ment and meeting of the season will be held at the Over- 
brook Golf Club, just west of the city, on Thursday, 
April 27. There will be a prize for low net, one for 
second low net, and one for choice nine of eighteen holes. 
The competition for the ‘‘President’s Prize’’ will begin 
at this meeting, and as this club is especially convenient 
a large attendance is looked for. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA CLUB ELECTS 

Vancouver, B. C., April 15.—The Forest Club of 
British Columbia has elected officers as follows: 

President—W. J. Van Dusen, forest branch, Victoria. 

Vice president—R. L. Morse, of Howe Sound Timber Com- 
pany, Vancouver. 

Program secretary—Dr. Judson I’, Clark, of Clark & Lyford, 
Vancouver. 

Secretary-treasurer—John Gilmour, forest branch, Vic- 
toria, 


Executive committee—M. D. Rector, of International Tim- 
ber Company, Vancouver; A. D. Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Company, Port Moody, and R. D. Craig, commissioner 
of conservation, Vancouver. 





THE COST OF BURNING SAWMILL REFUSE 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 


as revealed by the reports received: 
Mill capacity Inside diameter 
10-hour day Grate areain Gratearca of burner 
feet, B. M. sq. ft. per M in sq. ft. (feet) 
5 255 18 


50,000 5.50 8 
100,000 4.90 490 . 25 
150,000 4.40 660 29 
200,000 4.00 800 32 


It is to be noted that the grate area per thousand 
decreases steadily as the size of the mill, and corre- 
spondingly the size of the burner, increases. Appar- 
ently the larger burners are more efficient than the 
smaller ones. ' 

The reports indicate that, on the average, our stand- 
ard mill would burn about twenty-four cords of eighty 
cubie feet solid wood each a day. The individual 
mills varied widely in the unit amount of wood burned, 
probably largely due to lack of accurate knowledge 
and to the fact that some mills undoubtedly made 
better use of their waste than others. The average 
cost of maintenance and repair on the burner, for our 
standard mill, is $440 a year, and the attendance cost 
$550. The actual depreciation on burners is less than 
that on most of the sawmill machinery, and has been 
placed at 6 percent. The interest charge is taken as 
6 percent, which is usual in cost estimates. The final 
cost estimate is tabulated as follows: 


Interest, 6 percent of $10,625............- Sievailey eieteia $ 637.50 
Depreciation, 6 percent of $10,626.........-ceeees 637.50 
Maintenance and repairs.......-ee eee eee ee eeeee 440.00 
A DERE LENCO) <x a vata varee sass tales re s/s 1518-6 bxdvele ep orb. <6 76ra) 550.00 

NGS © UR ERAUN emg rst iy CECH CITC RET EPRI TO $2,265.00 


The total daily charge would be one two hundred 
ind seventy-fifth of this, or $8.25. This amount is what 
- required to burn the twenty-four cords of waste 
produced every day in our standard mill. Finally, 
the cost a cord is one-twenty-fourth of this, or 34% 

uts. In other words, it costs the mill 344% cents a 
rd of waste to cover the burner charges alone. The 
mveyor charges are not considered in this amount 
call. It is very difficult to estimate the cost of a con- 
‘yor for our standard mill since conditions vary 
widely, but estimates received from manufacturers of 

uveying machinery lead us to believe that the con- 
eyor will cost at least $1,200 installed. The upkeep 

ill surely be greater in proportion, and it will in all 
: cobability cost at least 74% cents a cord to take care 
* the conveyor costs. The total cost a cord is, then, 
‘ cents. To express the matter a little differently, if 
meone were to come to the mill and remove all the 
iste for nothing, the mill owner would reap a clear 
fit of 42 cents for every cord which was removed. 
£ the fifty mills on which reports were received, 
enty have burners, fourteen have pits and sixteen 
‘port that they have neither. The actual cost of burn- 
-¢ per cord when pits are used has not been caleu- 
‘ited. It is quite evident that under average condi- 

ms the cost will be less than that of burning in 

tners notwithstanding the longer conveyor usually 
uployed, but there are a number of other considera- 
ns which entér, the principal one of which has to 

with the fire risk and the distance which must 

‘arate mill and yard from the burner or pit. 

‘n order to determine just how much of a fire risk 


the burning of waste really was, this matter was taken 
up with the Western Actuarial Bureau and affiliated 
companies and through their courtesy the following 
table has been obtained. It shows the amounts added 
to the base insurance rates to compensate for the added 
risk due to burner or pit. 


OPEN PITS—TO SAWMILL 


WnGer SOG ft Ga CORBIS? 35s civeicisin vik hanescesioe ss $2.00 
Over 150 ft. and under 200 ft., add to rate......... 1.50 
Over 200 ft. and under 300 ft., add to rate......... -00 
COVER CE Ge, “MUNN ESPIR OE ool a6 54:4. 0:605 406-4 9. ¢ 3 oare a 00 erecei8ce No charge 


OPEN PITS—TO LUMBER 


Wnder 100 feet, G06 iiss ic ceikc osieneees 300% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 100 ft. and under 200 ft. add...240% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 200 ft. and under 300 ft. add...180% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 300 ft. and under 400 ft. add...120% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 500 ft. and under 500 ft. add... 60% of lumber basis-rate 
WN CN Deine vereknc cas eaeanvecaus No charge 


OPEN PITS WITH 20-FOOT FIRE WALL—TO SAWMILL 


Under 300 ft., add to rate 
Over 3800 ft 


-00 
Pa elaie noida eine aes wi e.9 esl d aisle we etelaie cisierece'e No charge 
OPEN PITS WITH 20-FOOT FIRE WALI—TO LUMBER 


Under 100 ft., add.................250% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 100 ft. and under 200 ft., add...200% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 200 ft. and under 300 ft., add...150% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 300 ft. and under 400 ft., add. ..100% of lumber basis-rate 
MONER OOO Sis aie 5.6 s.<:0' 10 10 6. wears: dies ere OPC DEES 


CLOSED BURNERS (STANDARD) TO SAWMILL, NO 
CHARGE 
CLOSED BURNERS (STANDARD) TO LUMBER 


ee ee” ee en eee 60% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 50 ft. and under 100 ft., add....40% of lumber basis-rate 
Over 100 ft. and under 150 ft., add....20% of lumber basis-rate 
URE Fe, We se reins Kin cdsxevcctecses No charge 


This table merits careful study, since it expresses in 
actual dollars and cents the fire hazard due to burners 
and to pits. In order to reduce the fire hazard to zero, 
in the case of the burners, it is necessary to keep all 
lumber piles at least 150 feet away from the burner. 
The matter is much worse in the case of the pits, es- 
pecially the open ones, which must be kept 300 feet 
away from the mill, and 500 feet away ffom any lum- 
ber piles. Unless the ground space available is un- 
limited the open pit becomes almost an impossibility 
on this account. 

The data that have been presented show that the burn- 
ing waste is actually an important item of expense to 
the average mill, and that the presence of the burning 
device makes unavailable for other uses much ground 
which frequently can not be spared. On the other hand, 
burners seldom bring in any actual revenue, though there 
are a few cases in which the ashes are sold for fertilizer, 
and a number of others in which the burner furnishes 
hot feed water for the boilers. It is evident from the 
discussion that it would be an item of actual profit to 
the millman if someone were to be given the waste free 
on condition that it be removed regularly, and that, there- 
fore, the waste is an actual liability. 

The profitable utilization of wood waste is one of the 
most difficult and perplexing problems with which the 
lumberman has to deal, and in only comparatively few 
cases has any satisfactory solution been found. The For- 
est Products Laboratory is engaged upon a number of the 
various phases of this problem and hopes eventually 
to find a satisfactory solution of it. 
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A New =: 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


sa gs SALESMEN WANTED 


WHITE 


California sz: Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 

Redwood, Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 





W:-|-MSKEE LUMBER co 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









Western Office 
8256 Henry Building Quincy, III. 


General Office 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR ' 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO, Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMDERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R.C. Angell Co.—‘E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White —(T. P. White) 
MAHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick). 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co._( Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—<J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
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Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
ES 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


eS CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. § 


fr Sai 
Sullivan & Forbes, io 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Sie 2 


Cai PLING 
Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





Poles and Siding. 





























RUSSIA AFFORDS MARKET FOR SAWMILL MACHINERY 





Possibilities Are Great and American Goods Are in Demand, but Manufacturer Should 
Cultivate Field Through Personal Representation 





Orrawa, Ont., April 15.—The term ‘‘ machine tools’? is 
in Russia understood to mean metalworking machine 
tools, as is also the case in North America. At the same 
time the finer woodworking machinery is also included in 
the term. 

Machine tools are handled in Russia by a group of 
dealers different from those handling ordinary hardware, 
and there is a distinction in their methods of working 
in that the machine tool dealers obtain their goods direct 
from the foreign manufacturer and sell direct to the 
consumer. The machine tool trade demands special en- 
gineering knowledge, not in possession of the ordinary 
Russian hardware dealer, and closer following up of tools 
sold than is the case in ordinary trade. 

Machine tools are used in Russia in very much the 
same manner as in other countries, the most important 
uses being in shipbuilding, railway shops, locomotive and 
ear building, agricultural machinery and implements, also 
in arsenals and shellmaking factories and for Diesel 
engine manufacturing and general machine shop work. 

At this time there is an exceptionally large demand 
for machine tools for making guns, firearms, ammuni- 
tion, shrapnel shells ete., the demand being specially for 
small sizes of plain and screw-cutting lathes of 16- and 
18-inch swing, plain and screw-cutting turret lathes, sizes 
from 3 to 2 inches and a few of larger size, also 
hydraulic presses and fittings for same, such as accumula- 
tors, pumps ete. There is very little demand for any- 
thing else, and the great shortage in Russia of these 
machine tools is due to the fact that in that country 
there are only two factories worth mentioning making 
machine tools, and their output is insignificant in com- 
parison with requirements, especially at the present time. 
One of these factories, being situated in the proximity of 
hostilities, is practically unable to produce anything. 

There has of late been a distinct movement in Russia 
to produce locally the simpler machine tools mentioned, 
and this movement is before long sure to result in new 
factories being started, probably in the Donetz field and 
in the Ural Mountains, which are the principal metallur- 
gical centers of Russia. The erection of such factories 
will mean that a demand will arise for all kinds of ma- 
chine tools necessary for the manufacturing of those 
already mentioned, and in this Americans might be able 
to do a large business by supplying the demand through 
the usual channels. 

While the American designs are very popular and as 
a rule suitable to the conditions in Russia there are still 
a few designs not made by American manufacturers 
which if supplied by them would in all probability find 
a ready sale. Preference is here made to such machine 
tools as could be installed by smaller concerns. Men- 
tion for example might be made of the European designs 
of turning lathes of all sizes, which in Europe are made 
with gap beds. The gap in the bed of the lathe enables 
the user to turn long small-diameter work, and to use the 
gap whenever he is called upon to turn or face large- 
diameter work. These machine tools have hitherto been 
obtained from England and Germany. Most of the so- 
called engine lathes made in North America are screw- 
cutting, whereas there is a large demand for simple turn- 
ing lathes without any screw turning mechanism. There 
is also a demand for facing lathes, very few of which are 
made in America. 


Should Be Demonstrated by Experts. 


After the war American manufacturers should make 
special efforts to supply the demand for machine tools 
in Russia. While the dealers will be capable of carrying 
the necessary stocks of machine tools in Russia and of 
making the sales, in order to increase the sales the manu- 
facturers should send out their traveling experts, not only 
to put up the machinery, but to demonstrate its working 
and also to teach its use to the Russian workmen. The 
factories in Russia have up till the present been in the 
habit of avoiding the use of some classes of American 
machine tools, for instance automatic machine tools, 
principally as they were afraid that the Russian work- 
men would not be able to make these machines work prop- 
erly. 

Woodworking machine tools in Russia are considered 
also to be long to the general machine tool line. The 
main uses for these articles are in sawmills, shipbuilding, 
railway repair shops, furniture factories, veneer mills, 
eooperage factories, box factories, pattern shops ete. 
The simpler kinds of woodworking machines are prin- 
cipally made in Russia, while the bulk of the sawmill 
machinery has been supplied by Germany, Sweden and 
Finland. The joinery and other finer machine tools have 
been brought principally from Germany, with United 
States manufacturers also doing a small trade. The 
Russian railway repair shops have been using a lot of 
English and American manufactured machine tools of 
this type, at the same time purchasing wood planers of 
larger sizes mainly from Sweden. 

As regards veneer mills, this machine tool trade has 
been done principally with the United States, whereas the 
eooperage factories trade has been carried on with Ger- 
many exclusively. 

For the American manufacturers of woodworking ma- 
chine tools to attain success in Russia it is necessary 
that the Russian consumers be educated up to the more 
improved methods in vogue in the North American lum- 
ber trade, especially the up-to-date methods ot swagging 
and fitting saws, and also fitting knives for planers. 

So far as the sawmill, box factory and lumber resaw- 
ing mill equipment is concerned, the generally adopted 


practice of North American factories and mills is to use 
band saws instead of gang and circular, the latter being 
universally adopted in Europe, and although during the 
last ten years much has been done in Russia to introduce 
North American band saws and considerable success has 
7 attained, there is considerable missionary work stil] 
to do. 

Thus the best opportunities for selling North Amer- 
ican woodworking machine tools are in the joinery and 
other finer woodworking lines, veneer mills, pattern shops 
ete., the main requirements being that the consumer be 
educated. 

Selling Conditions of Machine Tools. 


With regard to the selling conditions of machine tools, 
it is almost exclusively the rule in Russia that the dealer 
has to take all the risks, financial and otherwise, that is, 
he purchases the machine from the manufacturer, and 
sells the same to the Russian factory or consumer. Also, 
whenever the dealer sells a new machine he has to 
take all the responsibility of erection, working and 
teaching the workmen how to operate. He is further 
obliged to guarantee a certain capacity for each 
machine he sells. Again, owing to the credit system 
prevalent in Russia, the dealer is obliged to sup- 
ply on credit, usually on open account. In some 
cases he receives a deposit of one-third of the selling 
price, this being the maximum, such selling price of 
course including all costs of transportation, duty etc., 
which often amount to more than the stated one-third, 
and it is usually agreed between the contracting parties 
that the remaining two-thirds are payable inside thirty 
days from date of. erection and acceptance of the ma- 
chinery, reference here being made more especially to 
North American machine tools. It should be pointed out, 
however, that this does not apply to the Government 
works, as they never stipulate any particular date of 
payment in their contracts in ordinary peace times. In 
practice, as regards private concerns, payment is very 
seldom actually made before three months from delivery 
of goods, and six to nine months is by no means excep- 
tional. Furthermore, buyers, although the contrary has 
been stipulated, always try to avoid paying cash, offering 
to give notes or acceptances at six months, as the banks 
discount acceptances up to and including six months, and 
these usually have to be taken by the dealer. 

German machine tools have been sold so successfully 
mainly owing to the fact that the manufacturers have 
always allowed their dealers considerable credit, and 
these dealers have thus always been willing to take ac- 
ceptances in payment, while owing to the long credit 
granted by the manufacturer it has often occurred that 
the dealer has been able to collect his money from the 
Russian consumer before it was actually due to the Ger- 
man manufacturer. 

United States manufacturers, on the other hand, have 
hitherto been very conservative in regard to granting 
credits, and this has to a great extent handicapped their 
sales in competition with German machine tools. Amer- 
ican manufacturers should study this question of credit 
very closely, as a relaxation will not only mean an in- 
crease in sales but also make it a very fair proposition, 
as speaking generally the Russian dealer is honest and 
reliable. As matters now stand the Russian dealer sell- 
ing American machine tools has to take the greater 
financial risk by being compelled to give much longer 
credit than he himself gets, as well as having to wait so 
much longer for his money. 

The packing of machine tools should be sufficiently 
heavy not only for ocean transportation but also for the 
Russian railways, where the freight as a rule is handled 
rather carelessly. It thus happens often that cases 
which have gone from the manufacturers’ factories as 
far as unloading port undamaged have arrived at the 
consumers’ warehouse smashed and broken or badly dam- 
aged, the contents in many instances also suffering.’ Parts 
of machine tools and ordinary hardware should where- 
ever possible be well packed in sawdust, and all non- 
painted parts of machinery and tools should be covered 
with antirust compound of a thick nature. 

There is apparently a very promising field in Russia 
for trade in appliances and machinery necessary for the 
proper development of the great timber resources of the 
country. There should be good openings for American 
logging locomotives, cableways, stationary engines, trac- 
tors, hoisting cranes, and for machinery of sawmilling, 
cutting shingles, and for the various details in woodwork- 
ing operations. 


Russian Logging and Sawing Methods. 


Generally speaking the methods employed in making 
use of the great resources of Russia in standing timber, 
are antiquated and uneconomical. If the estates or com- 
panies controlling the vast timber tracts between the 
Volga River and the Ural Mountains should attempt with 
their present logging and sawing methods to ship any of 
their splendid timber abroad they could do so only at 2 
considerable loss. If such timber can now be used at 
all the use is usually restricted to conversion into charcoal 
for blast furnaces. There are large stretches of country 
in Russia and Siberia covered with timber, which is 
merely wasted. The natural forest resources would seem 
to afford the only reasonable opportunities existing for 
any development of the Jand. The owners of such coun- 
try would be glad to work it but under present methods 
they would only suffer losses. 

It is the ordinary practice to fell the trees by hand 
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and haul the logs by horse power, a great number of 
horses having to be used and also a large amount of 
truck equipment, while an army of men is also needed in 
the work. The sawmills are said to waste about 45 per- 
cent of the material through bad cutting. Instead of 
sawing with one saw blade at a time, as Americans do, a 
long frame reciprocating saw with a number of blades 
is used, sawing slowly, the result being that proper ad- 
justments are difficult and many complications oceur 
through knots and twists and uneven cutting, making it 
impossible to effect economical saving of the timber and 
to get the maximum out of each log. 

The forests in the Ural Mountains are largely owned 
by companies operating iron and platinum mines and 
rolling mills and other factories, the Russian Government 
also being a large owner of these mountainous tracks. 
To exploit such vast timber resources it would seem to be 
necessary that the owners shoeld be shown how by adop- 
tion of American methods and machinery an otherwise 
unprofitable cutting of their timber could be made profit- 
able. 

The first American bandsaw outfit in Russia was re- 
cently completed at Tzaritzin, on the Volga River, and is 
now in such successful operation that much attention has 
been atracted to it. This may result in the complete 
revolutionizing of the Russian sawmill industry. With 
one such example already in existence it becomes easier 
to promote American methods as regards every feature 
of the industry. 

Saws Used by Lumber Companies. 

Considerable missionary work has already been done 
in introducing American swage saws into Russia, and some 
local mills have recently shown a tendency to change all 
their saws for the swage type, even though they cost con- 
siderably more. These mills must be taught how to use 
these saws and what is more important still, how to use 
the special tools used for swaging the teeth. As it is, 
the mills are somewhat afraid to use the tools, not prop- 
erly knowing their use. 

There are comparatively few saws manufactured in 


Russia, thus,leaving the trade in this most important line 
almost completely open to foreign countries. 

As regards handsaws, hacksaw blades ete., these have 
hitherto been almost exclusively supplied by Germany, 
but there is no doubt that Canada and the United States 
could do a large business therein as well as in the better 
kind of cross-cut saws, provided arrangements could be 
made for experts to demonstrate same and explain them 
to the consumers. 

The quality of the saws supplied by the United States, 
whether machine or hand driven, is considered very satis- 
factory, but the prices of these saws are sometimes even 
double those of similar German and English makes. The 
prices of smaller handsaws, at least, ought not to be 
much higher than those of competing countries, notwith- 
standing that the quality may be better. Since the out- 
break of the war the supplies from abroad have almost 
ceased, and dealers having become very short of English, 
French and German saws are now able to gradually clear 
off old stocks of American manufacture, which have been 
unsaleable for many years owing to their high prices. 


The forest resources of the Russian Empire are very 
large. About 39 percent of the area of the country is 
estimated to be under forest. In European Russia the 
forests cover an area of 474,000,000 acres, in Finland 
50,500,000 acres, in Poland 6,700,000 acres and in the 
Caucasus 18,600,000 aeres, a total of 549,800,000 acres, 
exclusive of Siberia. In the Ural Provinces forests cover 
70 percent of the area, in the northern Provinces 68 
percent and in the four lake Provinces 57 percent. It is 
estimated that in western Siberia alone there are 465,- 
000,000 acres of virgin forest, and eastern Siberia, while 
not so richly endowed, has sufficient timber to supply the 
world’s demand for years. 

The Government owns 285,598,941 acres of forest land 
in European Russia, 12,826,387 in the Caucasus, 380,- 
519,435 acres in Asiatic Russia, and 288,742,000 acres in 
the Amur region, a total of 947,686,763 acres. About 
23 percent of the forest land belongs to landed ‘proprie- 
tors and 9 percent to the peasantry. 





SOUTH AMERICA HAS BIG TIMBER RESOURCES 





Investigator Reports on Their Extent and Distribution— Commercially Valuable Trees 
Are Few, but May Develop a Source of Future Supply. 





WasHineTon, D. C., April 15.—A highly interesting 
paper on South American timber resources and their rela- 
tion to the world’s timber supply was recently presented 
to the Pan-American Scientific Congress by Dr. Raphael 
Zon, chief of the division of investigation of the United 
States Forest Service. 

Some idea of the extent of the South American forests 
can be had from Dr. Zon’s declaration that the area 
exceeds 3,000,000 square miles, or 1,924,000,000 acres. 
About one-half of the timbered area of the South Amer- 
ican continent lies in Brazil. Bolivia, with 284,000 square 
miles, holds second place. Colombia is third, with 240,- 
000 square miles. Fourth in the list is Argentina, with 
an estimated area of 231,000 square miles. Said Dr. Zon: 

The commercial value of these vast forests is still known 
very little. Botanically, the South American forests, par- 
ticularly those near the equator and along the river bot- 
toms, consist of a large number of species. On a single 
acre it is hardly possible to find two or three trees of the 
same kind. This botanical wealth of species can not be 
used as a measure, however, of commercial value. 

If South American tropical forests contair only a few 

commercially useful kinds of trees whick are scattered 
among a large number of other species of low or no present 
commercial value at all, the high cost of logging them makes 
the exploitation of such forests unprofitable. As a matter 
of fact, this has been exactly the case with nearly all the 
tropical forests until recently. The few trees known at 
present as commercially valuable are invariably found scat- 
tered among a great many unutilizable ones. In order to 
cut and remove the valuable species it is necessary, there- 
fore, to cut and leave a good deal of useless stuff. A more 
intimate study of the physical properties of tropical woods 
by the United States foresters in the Philippines has shown, 
however, within recent years that the forests of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Malay archipelago contain a vast group 
of trees (Dipterocarps) which, although they are hardwoods, 
possess many of the qualities of the common woods used in 
international trade; namely, lightness, strength and soft- 
ness, 
2 The presence of such a large number of utilizable woods 
in the tropieal forests, in addition to the rare woods, such 
as dyewoods, rosewood, mahogany and others, places the 
tropical forests on an entirely new commercial basis and 
holds out a promise that they may be made a source of 
future supply of common hardwood timber for the world. 

li further studies show that the forests of South America 
contain, in addition to the rare dyewoods, quebracho, green- 
heart, mahogany ete., a large number of utilizable hard- 
woods similar to cedro, which is already being exported from 
there, the economic importance of the South American for- 
ests may become great. 

Our present knowledge of the technical properties of the 
woods of the South American forests is very inadequate. 
“rom what we do know at present, however, there are only 
“ree species which, because of their technical properties, 
Eay furnish woods suitable for wide use. ‘These are the 
“arana pine and the Chilean pine, two coniferous species, 
und the Spanish cedar, or cedro, which is a soft hardwood. 
Most of the other hardwoods known at present are exceed- 
ingly hard and heavy and therefore diffictlt to saw. How 
tard they are may be judged from the fact that sawmill 
machinery manufactured in the United States especially for 
sawing hardwoods in South America, and guaranteed in ad- 
vance to cut 20,000 feet of hardwoods daily, has, in in- 


numerable tests, developed a maximum capacity of onl 
7,500 feet a day. aie J 


Dr. Zon gives a rough estimate of the areas occu- 


ied by the different classes of South American woods. 
ie says: ‘ 
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en Parana pine forest region occupies an area of ap- 
Proximately 300,000 square miles, or 200,000,000 acres, the 


greatest part in the southeastern portion of Brazil in the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catherina, Parana, Sao 
Paulo, southern Minas Geraes and Matto Grosso. The range 
of this pine is between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth de 
grees of latitude south. In Parana one company alone owns 
a solid forest, much of which is still in the primitive state, 
aggregating 3,000,000,000 feet and averaging 4,000 feet to 
the acre. Some stands of Parana pine contain as much as 
15,000 or 20,000 board feet to the acre. 

The antartic beech region is the only other region in 
which conifers are found, such as Chilean pine, larch and 
cedar. The Chilean pine is botanically very close to the 
Parana pine. This region lies chiefly on the slopes of the 
Andes, oceupying in all an area of approximately 90,000 
square miles, or 60,000,000 acres. 

The tropical and subtropical hardwoods occupy by far 
the largest areas. The tropical hardwoods are found over 
an area of about 1,500,000 square miles, or more than 
1,000,000,000 acres, and the subtropical hardwoods over an 
area of 290,000 square miles, or 166,000,000 acres. The 
most valuable tree of the tropical hardwood forest is the 
cedro, which is commonly known in the United States as 
Spanish cedar. This species does not form pure forests 
over large areas, but is found scattered among the tropical 
hardwoods through Brazil from the Amazon to the Parana 
River. 

The hardwoods in which quebracho forms the commer- 
cially important species are found chiefly in northern Argen- 
tine, in the provinces of Tucuman, Santiago del Estro and 
Santa Fe, the territories of Formosa and the Chaco, and in 
the Chaco of Paraguay. Botanically, however, quebracho 
is distributed over a much larger area. The total possible 
yield from the forests where quebracho grows in commercial 
quantities is estimated at 168,000,000 tons, while the present 
yearly consumption of the wood is a little less than 1,000,- 
000 tons. 


Discussing the lumber industry of South America, Dr. 
Zon said: 


At present the lumber industry of South America is still 
in a primitive condition. The inaccessibility of the forests, 
the absence of means of transportation, the lack of capital 
and the sparseness of the population are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible. The logging of tropical woods, even with im- 
proved methods, will always be a costly operation. Not 
infrequently as many as forty oxen are required to transport 
one log. 

That the light, strong and easily workable timber is the 
one most in demand even in South America is shown by the 
fact that in Argentina 80 percent of the total annual con- 
sumption of lumber is imported from the United States, 
Canada and Europe, and consists chiefly of pine and spruce, 
while the native hardwoods make up only about 10 percent. 

The lumber industry is working under many difficulties 
and is confined to a few species. This explains largely such 
an apparently anomalous situation as that lumber from 
native woods is undersold in nearly every important market 
by high grade imported lumber, in spite of the fact that the 
native forests are only from 100 to 300 miles from the points 
of consumption, while the foreign lumber must be shipped 
from 4,000 to 5,000 miles and bears an import duty of 100 
percent ad valorem. 

These difficulties, however, are being gradually overcome. 
The lumbering of the Parana pine is now largely on a fairly 
solid basis and is making rapid progress. It is being de- 
veloped largely by American lumbermen. At first, without 
fully understanding the properties of Parana pine, they had 
difficulty in handling it; but gradually, as men of more 
technical training become interested in its manufacture 
and the problems connected with its kiln drying are worked 
out in a practical way, an increasingly greater utilization 
of the timber is practically assured. Even now in some 
States it is the most formidable competitor of Scotch pine, 
American spruce and white pine for boxmaking. In south- 
ern Brazil it successfully replaces the American yellow pine 
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Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet’’, including ““Today’’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 
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10 cars 4’ No. 1 Balsam Lath 
2 cars 4’ No. 2 i = 
3 cars 4’ No. 2 Hemlock Lath 


Shingles esu.*a* White Cedar 


ALSO 


DR 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Complete 
Stock of 


Can work any way desired. 


W. E. Priestley Lumber Co. 


825 Wells 
Building 


HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
io our high grade standard. ~ Write for Special Prices: — 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





2 cars—i1'2"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 


2cars—1"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1"" No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1"’" No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car —1’’ No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1car —2’”’ FAS Unselected Birch. 


1car —1'Z'’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 


3cars—1" No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2’’ Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"" No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1" No. 3 Common Ash. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, 


MARSHFIELD, 
WIS. 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following: — 


lcar 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
0 M 8/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
lear Thin 4/4 No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
8 cars 4/4 No, 3 & Better Spruce 
3 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Kock Elm 
2 cars 2x4—8/16’ No. 1 Tamarack 

cars 1x4—8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
13/16x24%4” Clear Oak Floorinzg—8100’ 
13/16x2%4” No. 1 Com. Oak Flooring—15357' 
13/16x214” Factory Oak Flooring—6985’ 
13/16x14%” Clear Oak Flooring—666’ 
13/16x1%” No. 1 Common Oak Fig.—690’ 
13/16x1%” Factory Oak Flooring—753’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, Wis. 














Elm 


Maple | A Rare Chance 
W.Oak |! To Get Dry Stock 


150 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Soft Elm. 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Soft Maple. 
100 M ft. 4-4 & 8-4 No. 2Com. & Btr.Wis. White Oak. 


Get our prices today. 


EauClaire Lumber Co..“Wis'™ 




















Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAND delighted thousands. It isin its 
postpaid, 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














for doors, floor, blinds and ceiling. There seems to be little 
doubt that in Parana pine South America has a_ softwood 
which can successfully take the place and, therefore, com- 
pete with softwoods imported from the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe, and with the greater development of the 
native Jumber industry the importation of the softwoods to 
South America will gradually decrease and eventually South 
America will be able to supply its own demand for this kind 
of timber. : 

As regards hardwoods, however, South America, in spite 
of the difficulties of primitive methods of logging, is already 
capable of satisfying practically all of its needs and is 
even exporting, in addition to extract and dyewood, some of 
the rarer woods abroad. 


Among the conclusions stated by Dr. Zon are the fol- 
lowing: 
In spite of an apparently vast forest area, the extent of 


really commercially valuable timber is limited and therefore 
it would be an obvious error to assume that the timber re- 





the United States have made a similar error in the ©» 
Twenty years ago the white pine in Michigan was rega>ieq 
as inexhaustible. ‘Today 6,000,000 acres, which thirty y:irs 
ago carried the best white pine in the world, have. 
abandoned by their owners for taxes and lie almost wh: iy 
waste—a man-made desert, the combined results of a rox. 
+ ag use of the axe and a still more reckless disregard of 
re. 

The area of coniferous softwoods in South Americ» js 
sufficient gely to supply the needs of a growing home poju- 
lation and therefore preservation becomes a matter of :ia- 
tional importance. As for Europe’s depending for its «1p. 
ply upon imports from other countries, South America . in 
not be considered as a future source of timber supply of ‘he 
most commonly used woods. 

South America has a vast amount of hardwoods whic) 


sources of South America are inexhaustible. The peop! of 
st. 


is 
more than sufficient to supply its needs for all times, hut, 
as far as we know now, it has comparatively few hardwoods 
which may figure extensively in export trade. 
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EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE 


Tacoma, WasH., April 15.—Foreign cargo shipments 
of lumber from the Puget Sound customs district show an 
average decrease of 18,843,000 feet a month for the first 
quarter of 1916 as compared to the same quarter of 1914, 
according to the monthly report of the United States 
collector of customs, just issued. The total gain for the 
quarter over the same quarter of 1915 is 4,992,000 feet, 
however. The foreign trade of March is shown to have 
totaled 11,037,000 feet, making the total for the 1916 
quarter 41,012,000 feet as compared to 36,120,000 feet 
the same quarter of 1915 and 97,542,000 feet the same 
quarter of 1914. With the eastern railroad trade holding 
up strong, further stipulated by Government and railroad 
buying, prices remain firm in the cargo market. In the 
rail market values are also continuing very firm with 
further tendencies upward, active demand being accom- 
panied by higher cost of logs, labor and supplies. Big 
inquiries received by the Pacific Northwest mills during 
the week include a Government bill for 8,000,000 feet for 
Panama, chiefly boards and dimension, and specifying 
yellow pine or fir; a Government inquiry of 3,500,000 
feet for the Philippines, bids to be opened May 1 at San 
Francisco; and an inquiry from the Alaska Railroad Com- 
mission for 350,000 railroad ties, bids on which latter 
will be opened May 1 at the commission’s offices in 
Seattle. 

Vessel freights, coastwise and foreign, show no signs 
of weakness and any fixture made is at the abnormal 
rates that have prevailed the last several months. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company Wednesday dis- 
patched the schooner Watson A. West for Australia with 
1,000,000 feet of fir for the American Trading Company. 





RATES TAKE ANOTHER UPWARD JUMP 

Vancouver, B. C., April 17—Lumber rates from Puget 
Sound to Australia, New, Zealand, Peruvian and Chilean 
ports have taken another record-smashing jump. The 
rates to the Australian and New Zealand ports have 
jumped 10s a thousand board feet and to Callao, Peru, 
and Valparaiso, Chile, 5s. The increases follow: To 
Adelaide or Melbourne, Australia, from 110s to 120s; to 
Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, Dunedin and Sydney, 
from 100 to 110s, to Callao and Valparaiso, from 95s to 
100s. 

The former rates were the sensation of the early part 
of the year. When they were announced shipping circles 
believed that the high figures had gone their highest and 
that a recession could be expected. But the situation has 
steadily become more acute, due to the continuance of the 
European war. Vessels are harder to get than ever be- 
fore. 

December 11 the rates to Melbourne and Adelaide were 
105s, and Callao and Valparaiso 90s. 

Lumber rates from Puget Sound to southern California 
ports have also advanced from $6 to $6.25 a thousand 
board feet. Rates from the Sound to the Hawaiian Island 
also took a jump, going from $10 to $12. 





EXPORTS INCREASE BY ONE-THIRD 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 18.—The tabulation of the ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from Baltimore, which was re- 
ceived here last Saturday, shows the total value of the 
shipments was by one-third larger than that for March, 
1915, in spite of the various obstacles that confronted 
the shippers. The comparative statement is as follows: 





1916- 1915 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Kien; HIMES «<5 a5% 5,000 ft. $ 89 84,000 ft. $ 2,900 
Logs, walnut ....... 9,000 ft. 600 = 10,000 ft. 500 
Boards, oak ....1,356,000 ft. £3,031 889,000 ft. 33,527 
Boards, GUM = ...... 455 27,000 ft. G36 25,000 ft. 655 
Boards, shortleaf pine...... sce wee SBeeOo tt. 7,720 
Boards, poplar ...... 219,000 ft. 12,967 66,000 ft. 2,427 
Boards, spruce ...... 94,000 ft. 5,690 70,000 ft. 2,100 
Boards, white pine .......... ee siase .  wxlebnes 
Boards, all others ... 387,000 ft 15,095 195,000 ft. 7,650 
LE Se a eee eee es LEB eM Se 
ee ee ae 85,386 10,070 15,097 1,400 
RU cece AMMEN 6. 6.c6s0 45s oe oe ree 14,590 
PND CC Laka e seb hee Keel. GO make eel ieee ae 18 
All other manufactures 
PE ME Sadek eens eka es Soe 7 | | Se 28,677 
TRIE: 6 6.%n0sssaw $155,266 $102,164 





EXPORTING ACTIVITIES AT A TEXAS PORT 


ORANGE, TEX., April 17.—Scheduled to arrive here to- 
morrow is the schooner Phenis W. Sprague, in tow from 
Gulfport, Miss., of the tug HZ. E. Simpson. The Sprague 
is bringing a cargo of 5,000 barrels of Italian cement, 
sold by Henry Piaggio to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company for use in construction of its mill—the first 
cargo to be brought to Orange by a deep-draft boat. 
The Sprague will proceed to Port Bolivar for lumber 
cargo when discharged. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company announced 
this week that the steamer Siskiyou, about 550 tons, will 
arrive about May 1 to carry lumber cargo from its mills. 


For its steamer Westlands the Standard Export Luin- 
ber Company received on last Friday a shipment of 
three cars of timbers from a Mississippi mill, the first 
shipment into this port by rail for export. Other ship- 
ments are expected J. Claude Dawson, in charge of ship- 
ping at Port Arthur for the Standard company, having 
temporarily moved his headquarters to this port. 

The barkentine Stranger, recently reported damaged in 
a storm off Tampico, Mexico, has been towed to Mobile, 
Ala., for repairs. The Stranger was en route to Orange 
for a third cargo of lumber from the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company when disabled by the storm. 





EXPORT VOLUME TAKES A TUMBLE 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 17.—Exports for March from 
the district of Georgia were approximately $3,000,000 
less than the exports for the preceding month, according 
to statements compiled by the collector of customs. The 
imports for March were considerably larger than in Feb- 
ruary. The greater part of the exports went to England 
and consisted chiefly of upland cotton. A large amount 
of cotton was also exported to Spain. 





TONNAGE SUPPLY STILL TIGHT 


San Francisco, Cau., April 15.—The offshore freight 
market continues to be firm and comparatively few new 
charters have been announced lately. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber, and offshore freights continue 
to be high. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound or 
British Columbia to Sydney, 120s; to Melbourne, 130s to 
132s 6d; to Fremantle, 140s to 145s; to Callao, 105s to 
110s; to direct nitrate port, 105s to 110s; to Valparaiso 
f. 0., 110s to 115s (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 
250s; to United Kingdom, direct port (nominal), 260s. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be very firm. 
Steam schooners are in great demand for shipments from 
the north. .Quotations are about $5 to $5.25 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $6 to 
$6.25 to southern California ports, but offers of $5.75, 
San Francisco, and $6.50, south, have been reported. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, April 15, amounted to a total of 
12,000,000 feet. These figures include California red- 
wood as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The statement that ‘the Oriental Alliance Steamship 
Company, capitalized at $10,000,000, is to place eleven 
steamers on runs between San Francisco and Far East 
ports was made by Peter D. Milloy, its president, during 
his visit to San Francisco. The total tonnage to be 
placed in the Pacifie will amount to more than 65,000. In 
addition to the Oriental service, which will handle freight 
exclusively, the company will maintain two steamers be- 
tween San Francisco and New York, through the canal, 
if business warrants it, Mr. Milloy stated. 





NO NEW FEATURES DEVELOPED 

New OrtEANs, La., April 17.—The export movement 
via New Orleans fell a little below 650,000 feet for the 
week ended last Saturday, practically the entire ship- 
ments going to Central America and Cuba. One Liver- 
pool boat took out a deckload of timber, but six other 
transatlantic ships cleared without lumber, carrying 
sugar, cotton, wheat and general cargo. The week’s 
largest single clearance totalled 210,000 feet and was 
moved by the steamship Ellis to Santiago, Cuba. In ad- 
dition, 1,004 crossties and 20,019 bundles of box shooks 
were cleared foreign. The coastwise movement to New 
York was limited to 14,890 bundles of box material and 
a car or so of staves. 

The export market has apparently developed no new fea- 
ture. British import restrictions hold down parcel ship- 
ments of hardwoods, as so far as reported no specially 
notable foreign orders for yellow pine have been booked 
during the last few days. Movement of business alrea‘y 
placed goes on where bottoms are available, but the bu'k 
of this is cleared through other Gulf ports. 





LARGE YELLOW PINE INQUIRY IN MARKE” 


Houston, Trex., April 18.—Another inquiry for a larve 
quantity of material has been received from the Belgian 
Government by local lumber dealers. This calls for 
4,500,000 feet of merchantable yellow pine for constr 
tion purposes. The inquiry came through the consul:‘e 
at New Orleans and several Houston firms are quoti'g 
prices. Aside from this the export market has ben 
quiet during the last week. Vessels for foreign or coa ‘- 
wise trade seem to be as searce as ever and while lar.:e 
quantities of material await shipment at the ports w: st 
of the Mississippi, not a single cargo of lumber \'s 
moved during the last week. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS SET NEW PERFORMANCE RECORDS 





*;actor Makes Daily Hauls With Heavy Loads — Advertising Manager Nearly Two 


Score Years in Harness 





.pril 7 E, C. Tibbitts concluded his nineteenth year 
a the one and only advertising manager the B. F. 
() odrich Company of Akron, Ohio, has ever had. The 
story of how Mr. Tibbitts reached Akron and of his 
aJventures immediately after reaching that town is 
interesting. 

\n easterner, he started for the Northwest, but 
topped at Akron, Ohio, which he liked so much that 
io hunted a newspaper job. This necessitated inter- 
iowing a brother of Frank Pixley, the now eminent 
ather of drama and musical comedy, and in order to 
ot the position young Mr. Tibbitts went to the home 
of Mr. Pixley, who was ill. Before the interview was 
finished an Akron doctor said that the house was 
quarantined and that Mr. Pixley had smallpox. During 
Mr. Tibbitts’ stay as guest at this house he made ar- 
rangements not only to join the staff of the newspaper, 
but also to join Mr. Pixley’s sister in wedlock. 

The story of how Mr. Tibbitts came to be with the 
Goodrich Company is also characteristic, for he reached 


wees 





E. C. TIBBITTS, OF AKRON, OHIO; 
Completed His Nineteenth Year as Advertising Manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company 


the factory before the officer who had telephoned in- 
quiring ‘‘Have you a bright young man whom you 
could recommend to write advertisements?’’ had time 
to hang the receiver back on the hook. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company now produces more 
than 20,000 different articles of rubber, and its rapid 
but steady and solid progress is largely attributed to 
its aggressive advertising policies. The company has 
always been a strong believer in advertising, and has 
seen its business multiply and prosper because of pub- 
licity. Never was the power of ‘‘silent salesman- 
ship,’’ which is advertising, more forcibly felt than 
when the B. F. Goodrich Company last year announced 
‘Fair List Prices’? on its tires and then set a new 
fashion in tires by announcing the ‘‘Goodrich Black 
Tread Tires.’’? Other tire manufacturers changed their 
prices and the color of their treads. Another reason 
for the popularity of black tread is the wonderful en- 
durance of ‘‘Silvertown Tires’’ in races and on the 
roals, The ‘*Black Barefoot’’ rubber used in Good- 
rich tires clings to the pavement for the same reason 
that the sole of the bare foot clings to slippery sur- 
faces, and these tires give maximum satisfaction with 
minum frietion, which in turn results in maximum 
mileige from every ounce of material used. 





LUMBER COMPANY BUYS SECOND TRACTOR 
_ Tie “Model 357’ tractor shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the second ‘* Knox Tractor’? purchased by 
Janos A, Potter & Co., Providence, R. I. The photo- 
‘1 shows the tractor being used with a ‘‘No. 11 ex- 
tev-con trailer?’ equipped with a rolloff for quick unload- 
nv. In a letter to the Knox Motors Associates of 
igfield, Mass., the Potter company said in part: 


find the tractor and trailer which you recently deliv- 
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ered to us very satisfactory. We use it almost entirely on 
long hauls—that is, four miles and over—and are very much 
pleased with the results obtained. 

As you are aware, this is the second tractor we have had 
from you. ‘The first one we ran for three years and then 
changed for one of your later types. 

It is the only motor vehicle we have seen up to the present 
time that we consider adaptable to our line of business. 

In commenting on the performance of this tractor and 
trailer the Knox Motor Associates say that it is a com- 
mon occurrence for the Knox tractor and trailer owned 
by James A. Potter & Co. to make two round trips to 
Woonsocket, R. I., with 12-ton loads. These trips con- 
stitute a day’s run of seventy miles much of which is 
over hilly roads, with many 10-percent grades. The 
Knox people say that the ‘‘ Model 35’’ tractor hauls a 
12-ton load over 15-percent grades, and that the average 
speed with this tonnage is about ten miles an hour and 
the average operating cost including the wages of the 
driver is $1.50 an hour. 

The length of the platform of the No. 11 extension 
lumber trailer is 16 feet closed, und 26 feet extended. 
The length of the wheelbase, short, is 12 feet 4 inches, 
and long 22 feet 4 inches. The wheels are 52x10 inches 
with 1144 inches steel tires and 4 inch spokes. The 
helper springs, crosswise of the frame, with their ends 
resting on the axle, carry most of the load. The side 
springs are 4 inches wide, and 40% inches long. The 
frame of the trailer is composed of three pieces of 5-inch 
channel steel on each side, the center of which moves 
between and is clamped between the other two to make 
the extension. The stationary members are well bracea 
by cross members drilled and riveted with large gussets. 
The load is held between the stakes and also held down 
by a binding chain operated by a lever and locked by 
ratchet and pawl. The lumber is carried on rollers and 
there is no floor. The rear roller is operated by a hand 
lever and ratchet for dumping the lumber. A _ rolloff 
at the rear guides the lumber. The roll is 50 inches 
from the ground. 





CARS CLIMB FAMOUS HILL 


The Dunean Street hill, which works up to a grade 
of 50 percent and has long been regarded in San Fran- 
cisco as an impossibility for automobiles, has at last 
been climbed by power vehicles. After several trials 
three makes of cars got over the hill with two passen- 
gers, but finally a ‘‘ Kissel Kar 32,’’ with four men in 
it, not only climbed the hill but stopped in the middle 
of it to show the power of the brakes, then restarted the 
ear and completed the climb. 


OOOO 


AccorDING to figures furnished by the Department of 
Statistics for India, 620 moter cars were imported into 
India from the United States in the six months from 
April to September, 1915, while only 407 came from the 
United Kingdom. 





A COMMERCIAL agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce reports that a firm in the Nether- 
lands desires to communicate with American manufac- 
turers of low priced automobiles, motorcycles, lanterns 
and supplies. The name of the firm may be obtained 
from the bureau or its branch offices by referring to 
No. 20,046. 





THE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has prepared 
a series of bulletins, each illustrating and describing some 
abuse to which tires are commonly subjected. Any mo- 
torist may secure this series free by writing to the serv- 
ice department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 





A BUSINESS man in Africa wishes to represent Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of low priced auto- 
mobiles, light motor trucks and agricultural machinery. 
He wishes to secure the agency on a commission basis 
and says that cash will be paid against bill of lading 
at port of destination. The name of a bank through 
which documents may be sent has been transmitted. 
Correspondence is preferred in Portuguese, but English 
or French may be used. The name of the manufacturer 


may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or its district offices, by referring to 
No. 20,629. 











KNOX TRACTOR AND 


ADJUSTABLE TRAILER EQUIPPED WITH ROLLOFYF 


W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





{ 4 cars 12/4 No. 
4 cars 10/4 No. 


2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
2 p 

15 cars 8/4 No. : 
1 


& Btr. Western Pine 
hop Western Pine 
20 cars 6/4 No. Shop Western Pine 
15 cars 5/4 No. 
5 


8 
> 3 
. 3 
5 cars each 5/4, 6 


Shop Western Pine 
8/4 No. 2 Shop West. 


Pine 
ears 4/4 Shop Western Pine ; 
cars 6/4 No. 2 Shop California White Pine 
cars 6/4 No. 1 Shop California White Pine 


-_ 
acon 





cars 5/4 No. 2 Shop Minnesota White Pine 
cars 5/4 “DD”? Norway Minnesota Pine 
cars 6/4 “D’” Norway Minnesota Pine 
ears 8/4 “D’” Norway Minnesota Pine 
cars each 1x8” and 1x12” No. 3 North. Pine 


AW OHM 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 














ee 


Wood Carvings 


Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











{ Car Lots or Less. 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








CINCINNATI 





SNA 





PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red and White Oak 


and other Hardwoods, 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—A\ll of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: ( Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., West Irvine, Ky. 


MILLS: / Viper, Ky 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. . Hombre, Ky. 






TULA 


TOAUUUU.U0000040101 


Hl 
i 


ST IMINILNUNIAUULA 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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TRY 


W. W. CARRE CO. 


LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Yellow Pine 
Long and Shortleaf 


Yard and 
Shed Stock. 





Railroad and 
Car Material. 


Hardwoods— “wasowoops” 


Mills — New Orleans, La; Lacombe, La. 








The Transfer 
Lumber&Shingleco. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. in CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING EF moc sacs 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears at Y 
100% ~s 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, pail edges 


ma ASFER BRAND 


in EXTRA 

















WEATHERBEST SHINGLES 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 

















3,000,000 Feet 


WV -oh Rekod ol 
Soft 


1 
S Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2 and 
3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. 


IT's el POPLAR aase-rowur 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 











aSSWOO 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mazgminee 















ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., . * CHICAG O 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handies.”’ 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet’’, including “Today” 
By Douglas Malloch jy now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, N. Y., April 18—Demand fell off a little 
last week but this is believed to be due largely to the 
fact that most New England points were embargoed, 
thereby preventing shipment of stock that would ordinarily 
go to New England points. The yards in those sections are 
badly in need of stock and the improvement in delivering 
conditions the last week has been so marked that whole- 
salers look for an immediate response in prices. Roofers 
sold last week $1 under the former prices, but spruce and 
hemlock are very strong and there is no reason to expect a 
continuance in price shading conditions. Inquiries from all 
sources are of good character and the yards especially report 
much small business eoming from small factories, repair 
shops and cabinet makers. While this business is small, it 
shows up well in the aggregate and the increase the last 
two weeks has been one of the encouraging indications of a 
return to normal conditions. 

The official figures of the building departments begin to 
show life and indicate the betterment reflected in the 
building loan market. Manhattan showed a gain last week 
of over $1,000,000 in the value of permits and the figures 
for the other boroughs compare favorably with the corre- 
sponding week of 1915. Contractors and others report some 
prospective work, but the more speculators study lumber con- 
ditions the more they see the probability of further smart 
advances, and the need that any work to be developed during 
the vear should be gotten under way as early as possible. 

While some speculative builders are holding their plans 
for a possible lower level of costs, non-professional builders 
—corporations and individuals—having improvements to 
make are generally pressing forward with their arrangements. 
More trades are likely to be held up by inability to get 
prompt deliveries on structural steel for big buildings in 
central sections than from any other cause. In most cases 
the steel now under contract will not be delivered before 
fall, and all the other trades must wait until the steel is 
going up before they can start in. On the other hand, the 
special facilities and abilities of some steel contractors will 
doubtless have striking exemplifications in early deliveries. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

Burrawo, N. Y., April 19.—Navigation began at this 
port April 16 when two vessels succeeded in breaking 
through the ice. The efforts of others within the next 
day or two were not so successful, as they were held up for 
many hours in the ice, which had become less easily pene- 
trated, because of the wind and cool weather. It is expected 
that less trouble will be experienced toward the end of the 
week. Most vessels sailing will go light to Ohio ports, where 
they will load coal. Some lumber charters have been made 
for the coming season, among those contracting being Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., G. Elias & Bro. and the A. G. Hauenstein 
Lumber Company. The white pine rate from Duluth is $3.25. 

Building permits for the last week were more numerous 
than for a number of months—120, with forty-one frame 
dwellings. The total costs were $256,100. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 

CLEVELAND, OHIo, April 18.—Business conditions in 
the local lumber market show a decided improvement for 
this month over March, according to Secretary J. V. 
O’Brien, of the Cleveland, Board of Lumber Dealers, the 
change being largely due to-better weather. 

Whether the present building season will run ahead of last 
year seems to be a matter of controversy. While the banks 
are full of money, and while it. is still more available this 
year than last for construction loans, the market for both 
labor and materials is appreciably higher and has succeeded 
in frightening a certain percentage of prospective builders. 
Not all of the work which has been figured is going ahead. 

In Cleveland the labor situation is much more acute than 
the materials, especially common labor. The steel and 
machinery industries and all trades allied are experiencing 
the most active period in their history, and the cry for 
hands has already been felt in the building trades. Demands 
have already been made in some trades and considerable 
labor unrest is expected. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 18.—While the greatly in- 
creased cost of materials and the cost and difficulties on 
the labor side have deterred some improvement work 
here, reports for last week show that there is no letup in 
demand and manufacturers in most lines here have enough 
business in hand to last them from three to four months. 
There is demand for all the lumber that is available and 
prices are strong. The box manufacturers were never busier 
than they are now. The railroads and big industrials all 
buy heavily and the yards are as busy as the weather will 
permit. The labor question on the wharves and in the 
yards is not settled yet and labor is of an uncertain quan- 
tity. As this city and its territory is taking practically all 
the rail shipments that would normally go to the embargoed 
points east of New York, and still is not being overloaded, 
it seems almost certain that when the embargo is lifted 
from those points prices will go up quickly. Building work 
has been active, considering the bad weather, the only work 
that has been seriously affected by cost increases being the 
speculative dwelling operations, and even some of the big- 
gest of these have been begun. 

The hardwoods have all been active and firm, but the 
volume has decreased somewhat because dry stock is so 
hard to get. Plain oak, thick ash, basswood and maple are 
in especially good demand and price is less a consideration 
than the ability to deliver dry stock in a reasonable time. 
Quartered oak, bardwood floorings of all kinds, chestnut. 
beech, birch, cherry and mahogany are all in demand equal 
to the supply. White pine is quite scarce in the barn grades 
and under and very little is offered. White pine prices are 
at about the record high level. Spruce prices are still at 
record points and going higher yet, with very little of any 
kind offered. Hemlock is active and additional advances 
are expected soon. Some who are in close touch with the 
situation think that the new crop will not be big enough 
to ease the market much and that prices will be high 
throughout the year, Cypress sells fast at good figures, with 
shingles especially in demand, both sawed and hand made. 
Southern yellow pine is active and high in price; timbers, 
flooring, roofers and box all being strong. The smaller 
building sizes are in evidence in local stocks and are offered 
more freely, but are firm in price. The entire North Caro- 
lina line is good, but box is especially active and strong. 
Cedar shingles move well and lath are scarce and high. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., April 19.—Developments during the 
last few days have been very favorable to the New Eng- 
land lumber trade. From the wholesaler’s point of view 
conditions are very nearly ideal except for the lack of suf- 
ficient transportation facilities. A very heavy demand for 
manufacturing lumber has developed to the point where 
dealers are offered more business than they can handle. 


—_, 


Prices are still on the upward trend, and the quotations 
on some lumber lines. have already touched new. records 
in the Boston market. 

The activity of building is very marked and indications 
are this spring will be the biggest ever for the New England 
building contractors. Up to April 12 the total value of New 
England building contracts since January 1 amounted to 
$47,892,000, the greatest in history. This compares with 
$38,239, 000 last year and $43,407,000 in 1914, also exceed- 
ing the corresponding period in — hitherto the best 
building year, by more than $2,000,0 

The Buttrick Lumber Company woot taken over a con- 
trolling interest in the C. J. Larivee Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Larivee becomes a salesman with the former cou- 
cern, Other recent acquisitions to the Buttrick company’s 
anced forces are William A, Williams, of Newton, Mass. ; 

Nathan Blume, of Boston, and Charles Lawlor, formerly 
with the Gale Lumber Company, of Cambridge. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 18.—So serious has grown 
the situation with relation to the shortage of cars and 
consequent interruption and delay of shipments that the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has taken a hand and is 
urging shippers and receivers to lend their codperation to 
afford relief. Milwaukee lumbermen, in common with the 
leading concerns throughout the State, are making haste to 
answer the appeal, which was brought about in some meas- 
ure by the fact that the lumber people, at a time when their 
business was fast reaching normal conditions, were ham- 
pered in moving stocks because they could not get a suf- 
ficient number of cars. The railroad commission’s appeal 
is in the form of a circular letter mailed to railroads and 
shippers on Monday, April 17, from Madison, Wis. 

Wisconsin mills are now in the first stages of one of the 
largest lumber cuts in several years’ time, and there is not 
believed to be another industry which has more reason to 
complain over the car shortage situation than the lumber 
industry. As the commission intimates, the problem is 
particularly acute in Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee lumbermen are greatly interested in the action 
of the Milwaukee Executives’ Association in devoting its bi- 
weekly session on Thursday, April 20, at 8 p. m., in the 
Hotel Pfister, to the discussion of the topic, “Fire Preven- 
tion in Factories.”’ The discussion will be led by W. ¢. 
West, Chicago, and special five-minute papers will be given 
by Donald K. Fraser, of the Chain Belt Company; Edward 
Hutchens, of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Company ; 
P. C. MeNulty, Power & Mining Machinery Company, and 
i. A; Sedgwick, Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
all of Milwaukee. There has been noticeable a tendency 
toward a revival of standard mill construction for indus- 
trial purposes in Milwaukee and throughout Wisconsin and 
the revival will doubtless be given impetus by the discus- 
sion on fire prevention. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 17.—With the Ann Arbor ear- 
ferry making port here Saturday for the first time this 
year, Menominee River lumber companies are jubilant 
over the fact that the shipping situation will soon be consid- 
erably improved. The car ferry left Saturday night for 
Kewanee laden with fifteen cars of lumber destined for 
the East, and with the ice going out of the bay today other 
hoats are now able to make port. 

With the improvement in the shipping situation and _ the 
continued’ demand for practically all grades of lumber, twin 
city lumbermen are certain they are now facing one of the 
best lumbering seasons since the beginning of the industry 
on the Menominee River. The tone of inquiries together 
with the great demand for forest products indicate this fact. 
Not only in the rural districts but from the cities and vil- 
lages of the counties comes the demand for lumber for build- 
ing. Indications are that in Marinette and Menominee coun- 
ties, including the two cities, no less than 150 new buildings 
will be built during the season, and for many of these, 
especially in the rural districts where large grain and hay 
barns have been planned, the work of construction has al- 
ready begun, so that the demand on local lumber dealers is 
not only foreign but local. 

Menominee River lumbermen report that the lumber mar- 
ket is much the same as it was last week, but if there is 
any change it is for the better. 

At an all-day conference held here last Thursday between 
former Senator Isaac Stephenson, Edward Hines and Isaac 
Baker, the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
purchased the entire cut for 1916 of the N. Ludington Com- 
pany’s mill here. ‘The cut consists of white pine, norway, 
spruce, balsam, tamarack and hemlock, and also all the lath 
and white cedar shingles. In its entirety, the cut consists of 
20,000,000 feet. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Citry-Sacinaw, Miou., April 18.—Business 1s 
booming, according to the reports from the Saginaw 
Valley lumber dealers. In some cases the demand is 
heavier than the supply, and with the many orders being 
received for future delivery the outlook is bright for a con- 
tinuance of these conditions. Prices are still firm with 
advances reported in certain lines. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, finds both 
the present business and prospects excellent. In fact the 
concern could sell more lumber if it only had the stock on 
hand, but the stock is badly broken. 

Many inquiries are being received by W. D. Young & ©o., 
of Bay City, and the business and outlook are very satis- 
factory with the prices firm. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report a heavy demand 
with many inquiries being sent in. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, also reports 
a satisfactory business with favorable prospects and the 
prices about the same. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company and the Strable Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Saginaw, report business as satis- 
factory, prospects good, and prices firm. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, of Saginaw, an- 
nounces that business is normal. The firm will open its 
navigation season the first of May when the steamer Lanycll 
Boys will make its initial trip to Canadian ports. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany and the Pacific Lumber Company, of Saginaw, has 
returned from a several weeks’ business trip to Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kansas City, and reports finding trade booming. 

According to the increasing number of orders being re- 
ceived for gangs by Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, the lumber 
business is showing a decided improvement throughout the 
country. 








Iv 1s estimated that about 10,000,000 hoops for butter 
barrels are consumed annually in Denmark. Most of the 
hoops now used in Denmark for slack barrels are willow. 
Hoops for other purposes are also largely of willow and 
with the bark on. The consumption is estimated at about 
100 railway carloads a year. 
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a PACIFIC COAST 


PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—While the volume of yard 
trade coming in is not exceptionally large, it is equal to 
tlhe supply as many of the mills were heavily loaded up 
with business. The last few weeks have shown heavy ship- 
ments on accumulated business that had been delayed first 
by excessively adverse weather conditions and later by the 
shortage of cars. 

Much has been said of the increased cost of supplies and 
equipment, and particularly of all steel products, but the one 
condition most critical to the lumber manufacturers is the 
extreme searcity of wire rope. Wire rope is a prime essential 
in logging operations on the Pacific coast and is today very 
scarce and hard to get. The price of logging wire rope has 
ndvaneed probably SO or 90 percent. This in itself is not so 
serious a matter as the difficulty in securing it. Most of 
the companies selling this product on the Pacific coast are 
practically out of the standard sizes. When relief from this 
situation ean be looked for is problematical and it is even 
hinted by very good authority that logging operations may 
be curtailed before the summer is over for lack of this equip- 
ment, 

The Alaskan Railroad Commission is out with a requisition 
for ties for the Alaska Railroad amounting to nearly 10,000,- 
000 feet. It is understood that preference in furnishing 
these ties will be given small contractors who will take the 
timber from the national forest in Alaska. Bids for the 
ties will be opened June 15. The commission is also in the 
market for a large amount of material, including 6,000,000 
feet of bridge timbers and 1,000,000 feet of smaller lumber, 
flat enrs, box cars, cabooses, tugs, barges, motor boats, and 
many other supplies. 

Leigh H. Irvine, of San Luis Obispo, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Employers’ Association of Washington, 
with headquarters in this city. Mr. Irvine is a well known 
newspaper man and public speaker and was recently at the 
head of a good roads organization in California. He will 
arrive in Seattle next week. The Employers’ Association of 
Washington embraces in its membership a great many of the 
lumber manufacturers of the State and has had an important 
part in dealing with the labor troubles of the manufacturers 
during the last several years. W. Sawyer, secretary of 
the association, will remain in that capacity. 

W. E. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Company, Missoula, 
Mont., stopped off in Seattle during the week en route to his 
home at Missoula from California. Mr. Polleys spoke well of 
conditions in California and said the State is apparently in a 
very prosperous condition. 

George M. Dunean, of the Duncan Lumber Company, Port- 
land, was a Seattle visitor this week, stopping off on his way 
east on a periodical business trip. The Duncan Lumber Com- 
pany specializes in car material. 

W. I. Ewart, a prominent timberland dealer of this city 
and also a manufacturer of lumber and boxes at Cashmere, 
Wash., has gone east on a business trip to make a swing 
around the lumber centers of the middle West and East. 

The Washington Forest Fire Association, this city, has 
sent out a warning to loggers urging them to be prepared for 
the dry season and at the first approach of hot, dry weather 
to equip their locomotives and donkey engines with spark 
arresters. The association also urges the early burning of 
any slash that was not burned last fall. 

Fred E. Pape, this city, has been elected by the State 
forest commission to succeed EK. W. Ferris as State fire 
warden of Washington. Former Fire Warden Ferris resigned 
to take up the position of postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
Wash. Mr. Pape assumed his new duties at once. 

Ii. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will leave next week 
for New York, and returning will visit all of the principal 
shingle markets in the interest of Rite-grade shingles. 

The Washington Shipping Corporation, this city, was in- 
corporated this week for the purpose of building wooden 
ocean carriers. The company has a site on the west water- 
way here and will proceed at once to start the ship building 
plant. The inecorporators are: S. R. Hedges, R. R. Fox, J. E. 
Chilberg, Bert Farrar and R. A. Ballinger, all of this city. The 
incorporators are all well known business men of Seattle, Mr. 
Iledges being president of the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Company: Mr. Fox, Seattle manager for the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, and Mr. Chilberg, an officer of the Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank and closely allied with many of 
Seattle’s industries. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, through its 
traffic manager, F. G. Donaldson, has sent a circular to its 
members calling attention to the new demurrage rule which 
went into effect April 10 and which will apply on lumber 
shipments as follows: $1 a day will be charged after the 
usual free period allowed for loading or unloading has ex- 
pired up to and including 72 hours; after 72 hours the rate 
will be $2 a day. This will apply both on State and inter- 
state business, 











AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WaAsH., April 15.—Lumber 
conditions in and around Grays Harbor are about the 
same as last week. The demand is still good and prices 
are more steady than they were. ‘The log shortage is still 
= et question, though most mills are not seriously 
alteeted, 

The car shortage still remains acute, with all the mills 
calling for more cars than they receive. Railroad men in 
general expect early relief, however, as a result of the 
strenuous efforts being made by all the lines in an effort to 
overcome the present shortage by unloading cars as rapidly 
as possible. 

The retail lumber offices report the local demand as ex- 
ceedingly good and also state that this demand has been 
increasing rapidly during the last thirty days. There is a 
sreat deal of repair work going forward in this vicinity, as 
well as many new houses under construction. 

The log shortage, while it has not been acute on Grays 
Harbor, has made itself evident occasionally. The plant of 
the Grays Harbor Shingle Company is closed down at 
present as a result of this condition. of the logging market, 
though it is expected that it will be able to resume opera- 
tions soon. All logging camps make every effort to meet 
the demand and it is not expected that many of the mills 
will be forced to close down because of the shortage. 

Cedar logs are at present selling for $12 a thousand on 
Grays Harbor. There seems to be some difficulty in securing 
them even at that price. 

‘The steamer Daisy Putman has been chartered for thtee 
‘rips from Grays Harbor at an advance of 25 cents over the 
itevailing rates per thousand. One of these trips is to San 
Mraneisco, for which the Putman owners will receive $5.50 
i thousand, and two of the trips are to San Péiro, for which 
they are to receive $6.50 a thousand. This is slightly in 
advance of the prevailing rates for the coastwise shipments, 
but tonnage is scarce, 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


Kvererr, WasH., April 15.—Not for six years has there 
been sueh a heavy lumber traffic from Snohomish County 
is there has been. in reeent weeks. Railroads whose 
ues reach the wheat growing sections of the middle West 
have been especially busy. The general conditions in the lum- 
ver industry are very satisfactory in Everett and elsewhere 


in the country and the outlook is that the entire summer and 
fall will be busy. 

The foreign cargo business is still greatly hampered by a 
lack of bottoms. ‘The schooners Benecia and Charles F. Moody 
arrived last week, however, the latter to load at the Weyer- 
— mill and the former at the Crown Lumber Company's 
mill, 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., April 13.—The property of the 
Simpson Lumber Company, which was purchased by 
Philip Buehner, of Portland, has been turned over to the 
new owner. Mr. Buehner’s son, H. C. Buehner, and his son- 
in-law, George Saylor, will be in active management on Coos 
May. Mr. Buehner announces that he will bring his mill 
manager from Portland, but that all the other employees 
who wish to can remain under the new management. 

The property purchased included the Porter mill of the 
Simpson company, the sash and door factory and water 
front, all in North Bend, several lots on Sherman Avenue 
in that city, water rights, about 24,000 acres of timber land 
and the steamer A. M, Simpson. The Simpson company re- 
tains about 16,000 acres of land and a large amount of city 
property in North Bend. Offices will be maintained in North 
Bend and the interests of the Simpson company will be 
under the management of C. 8S. Winsor. 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALiIsPELL, Mont., April 15—The mills in this dis- 
trict are enjoying a splendid business and most of them 
are operating their shipping departments to full capacity 
on a day and night shift. The demand is strong and prices 
are improving, making the outlook for a prosperous year 
very encouraging, although it greatly depends on crop condi- 
tions a little later on. ‘The sawmills have sufficient logs 
banked toward a long season’s run and it is expected that 
about 200,000,000 will be manufactured in this district 
this season. 

The log drives are now on and from all reports there is 
sufficient water in all of the streams to warrant a success- 
ful season’s drive. 

Shipments of lumber for March, as reported by members 
of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
were 13,883,022 feet, as compared with 11,036,620 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1915, an increase of 2,846,402 feet, 
or 25.7 percent. 

Baird & Harper, of Missoula, have made application to 
Glen A. Smith, forest suvervisor of the Kootenai national 
forest, at Libby, Mont., to purchase 30,000,000 feet of Gov- 
ernment timber on Cripple Horse Creek, tributary to the 
mill of the Warland Lumber Company. Request is made 
that the necessary formalities of the sale be accomplished 
so soon as possible. Baird & Harper have been negotiating 
for the purchase of the plant of the Warland Lumber Com- 
pany for some time and this application is construed to 
mean that they have definitely decided to take over the 
entire plant. If the plant is taken over by the new firm, 
they contemplate building several miles of logging railway 
to their logging camps. 

Thomas A. McCann, general manager of the Bend Oregon 
Mills and the Libby Lumber Company's plant, Libby, Mont., 
was in Libby during the week for inspection of the property 
here. Mr. McCann expressed himself as especially well 
pleased with local conditions and expects a prosperous year 
for lumbermen in all sections. 

E. H. Dea and James Nichol, connected with the head 
offices of the Libby Lumber Company in Minneapolis, were 
in Libby this week inspecting the company’s holdings and 
found everything in excellent shape. Both were of the 
opinion that there would be a strong demand for lumber 
during the entire year. 

B. J. Boorman, general manager of the Boorman Lumber 
Company, Fortine, Mont., with headquarters at Great Falls, 
was here this week on company business. He reports that 
crop conditions throughout Montana are excellent and that 
all look forward to a prosperous year. He is of the opinion 
that prices for lumber will be much higher than they have 
been for several years. 

The annual log drive of the Eureka Lumber Company 
was started last week and is now on in full blast, the 
camps having all been organized, and logs are now coming 
through from the rear. Water conditions are ideal with a 
prospect that there will be plenty of water during the 
season. Driving camps are strung along the river for a 
distance of over thirty miles and several hundred men are 
employed in the operations. 

he Kalispell Lumber Company, this city, expects to 
operate its new mill on the main line of the Great Northern 
for six months this year. Harry G. Miller, president of the 
company, says spring crop conditions are good and he looks 
for heavy building movement from present indications. The 
Montana mills are well booked with orders and all are get- 
ting a later start than usual. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., April 15.—While demand for 
lumber for local use during the first half of April has 
not shown much increase there is a healthy tone to the 
California market and there are not enough vessels in the 
coastwise trade to take care of all of the business offered. 
In fact, the shipping end of the business appears to be at a 
critical stage, with a marked increase in freights expected at 
once, and a threatened strike of thousands of sailors on 
coasting vessels for higher wages. Retailers who defer buy- 
ing now are taking great chances. A building boom would 
put them in a hole. 

The wholesalers are busy figuring on future business and 
worry more about the transportation problem than about 
securing orders. With a big demand for rail shipments of 
fir from Oregon and Washington there is no probability of 
any weakening in the California market, although prices are 
not advancing here at present. Cargo prices, delivered San 
Francisco, are $14.50 base and upward, and $15.50 to $16, 
southern California ports. Export business is comparatively 
guiet, for prompt shipment, at unchanged quotations. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was fifty-three, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $381,000. This is a fair average for local building con- 
struction. 

The amendment to the building laws permitting the use of 
button lath in fireproof construction has gone to final passage 
in the San Francisco board of supervisors. It is stipulated 
that a fire test will be submitted to when required by offi- 
cials, and if it is satisfactory, the use of this material will 
be allowed. While strenuous objections to the passing of 
the amendment were made by those interested in steel, tile 
and concrete, the increased cost of metal lath ete. works such 
a hardship upon the builders that some relief seemed to be 
necessary. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city, who have large lumber 
manufacturing and shipping interests, have just closed a 
contract with Frank Stone, of Oakland, for the construction 
of a wooden steam schooner that will cost about $100,000. 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











WEST VIRGINIA 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
@ % 


William Whitmer & Sons 


; Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—~-Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


& —® 
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BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third editign. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK | 
\& YELLOW PINE iONSEAE | 


SOUTHERN HARDWO 0 DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


as ae 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 




















The Desin Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE || NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


; . 4 Iso— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work bs 
YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— 


| North Carolina Pine ] 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers aad Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


UL il PITTSBURGH, PA. | 

















Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman poice"'s., Chicago 











Sudden & Christenson will use the new ship in the coastwise 
lumber trade. It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 board 
feet. Stone also has a contract for the construction of a 
similar steamer for the J. R. Hanify Company. It will be 
christened Ruder Hanify. 

Theodore Lerch, San Francisco sales manager of the Albion 
Lumber Company, reports that the redwood lumber market is 
firm and that some good inquiries are coming for shipments 
to the East by rail. The rail shipments are larger than a 
year ago. Manager F, H. Manss, who had been spending a 
few days in the city, has returned to Albion, where the plant 
is turning out redwood lumber at about a normal rate of 
production. A new boiler is being installed to increase the 
capacity for drying lumber. The kilns now have a capacity 
of about 500,000 feet. 

Fred M. Fenwick, sales manager of the Little River Red- 
wood Company, w ho has returned from a trip to Los An- 
geles, states that he found a decided improvement in the 
southern California demand for lumber of all kinds. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, is optimistic as to the growth this year of 
redwood lumber shipments to the eastern market. At 
present shipments by rail are ahead of this time last season 
and there are good eastern inquiries. The redwood mills are 
doing all the offshore business that they can find ships for. 
Both of the Pacific Lumber Company’s big redwood mills at 
Scotia are running full time. While California business has 
been below normal for several months, it has picked up 
decidedly within the last week. The San Francisco yards of 
the Pacific Lumber Company will be abandoned and the stock 
is now being disposed of. A warehouse stock will be carried 
here in future, including a small stock of special items. This 
is in pursuance of the policy of concentrating at the mills 
so far as possible. The yards at Wilmington, Cal., were 
abandoned last year, as, with direct rail connections from 
Scotia to the eastern markets, a distributing yard in south- 
ern California was no longer needed. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


St. Louts, Mo., April 19.—While there has not been 
any noticeable rush in the lumber business during the 
last week there has been a steady trade and there is a 
general satisfactory feeling. The car situation has proved a 
great handicap to business. Considerable more business 
could have been done, had it been possible to have the orders 
filled immediately they were placed, but this has been im- 
possible. While the shortage is still acute on some sections, 
in others it is a little more easy. 

The southern yellow pine situation here has not shown any 
material change over the previous weeks. While there has 
been a slightly better demand it has not been very notice- 
able. Some mills, it is reported, foreseeing a let-up of the 
ear shortage, are beginning to curtail their production. 
Weather conditions are reported as having greatly improved 
in the South and logging can now be done with but little 
trouble. 

There is more firmness in the hardwood situation. There 
is a scarcity of dry stock, and it is hard to secure desirable 
material. 





IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT 
Kansas City, Mo., April 18—The country demand 


for lumber of all kinds has been somewhat disappointing 
lately. Farmers are too busy in their fields to pay much 
attention to building and when the farmers are not buying 
the Kansas City market feels the effect. But the farmers 
never got into their fields’ with better prospects. Timely 
rains have put the winter wheat in fine condition in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, although reports from States to the east 
tell of heavy damage to the winter crop. While the weather 
has been unsettled it has not been cold or bad for stock and 
the farmers have had no complaint. In Kansas City the 
demand generally was considerably better last week than for 
some time, but it is still rather spotted. The building activ- 
ity is not at its best vet. One big contracting firm, however, 
has announced the start on a block of fifty houses that it 
expects to have ready for the market before the summer 
ends. Several big industrial structures, including a building 
for the Willys-Overland concern that will cover an entire 
block, are under construction. 

The paving block business is steadily expanding in this 
section. L. B. Moses and E. FE. Pershall. of Minneapolis, 
representing the Kettle River Company, a big paving concern, 
were in Kansas City last week looking for paving block 
stock. Mr. Moses was most enthusiastic over the paving 
block outlook and said the firm had more business in sight 
than ever. In every city where they have been tried the 
blocks have proved their worth and they also are getting 
more and more into use on country roads and bridges and as 
stable floors, be said. Many big contracts for paving have 
been placed this spring. 





——o 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, Tex., April 18.—The inauiries from the 
United States Government calling for bids for April 26 
for material to be used at Panama are variously stated 
at from eight and one-half to fifteen million feet. The in- 
quiry includes four million feet of oak timbers, figures being 
asked on longleaf vellow nine, half-inch stock and Douglas 
fir. Delivery is to he at Colon. 

Aside from a good demand for 
the lumber market is quiet. Owing to the embargo there is 
no movement of timbers. The mills are forced to put their 
euttings into vard stock and as a result the dimension market 
is weak. Demand is mostly for one-inch stock. Prices are 
not so good as previously. Railroads are making small pur- 
chases. but are expected to enter the market for large 
quantities of material in June. 

Cc. B. Strohm, transportation superintendent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. with headquarters in 
Chicago, stated on a visit here last week that the car short- 
age situation was never before so serious as at present. 


vard stock in the interior, 





A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 


ORANGE, TEx., April 17—Orange lumbermen returning 
from the Dallas convention bring highly optimistic re- 
ports of market conditions and the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the vear. H. A. Ortmeyer. Kansas and Oklahoma 
representative of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, who 
attended the convention and made a brief stop here en route 
back to his Wichita headauarters. says that crop conditions 
sre ideal all throngh his territerv. General rains over 
Texas, Oklahoma, Lonisiana and Kansas give rise to con- 
fidence that crops will be unusually good and most of the 
farmers have pronounced attacks of “building fever.” . 

Orange lumbermen attending the convention included F. H 
Farwell, general manager, and FE. V. Folsom, assistant sales 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. and J. W. 
Sherwood, of the Miller-Link Lumber Company’s staff. 

A committee of Leesville. T.a., citizens visited Orange 
Avril 12 for conference with W. H. Stark, president, and 
other officials of the Luteher & Moore Lumber Company. seek- 
ing extension of the Lutcher & Moore railroad in Louisiana 
to Leesville. These gentlemen firmly believe this road will 
be extended to a point on the Sabine River opposite Orange 
and will eventually be an important trunk line road. 

Hanson & Sons, of Galveston, have been awarded the 


| 
contract and have begun the work of raising sunken tim!er 
from the Sabine River near Bon Weir, Tex 
being cut ‘at what is known as the Tom Hughes mill near 
Bon Weir. It is said that upward of a billion feet of ti: 
ber lies in the Sabine north of Orange, 

A local dealer has just deliveree four wooden silos and his 
five others sold in the county for immediate delivery. (rf 
the four delivered last week one was of Oregon fir, one of 
cypress and the others of longleaf pine; all were creosote, 
There 1s a movement on foot for the establishment of a sijc 
plant here. 

Gordino, son of the senior partner of Gordino Bros., of 
Turin and Genoa, Italy, was in Orange today, looking ove r 
the mill plants, the harbor and other facilities of the port, 
Gordino Bros. are among the largest lumber operators iy 
Italy, operating sawmills both in Turin and Genoa, 


The logs are 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


New Or.EAns, La., April 17—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Alexandria, La., has been urging lumbermen 
throughout the Alexandria territory to appeal to their 
friends in Congress to support the pending appropriation 
for research work in the manufacture of paper from yellow 
pine. The item was introduced as.an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill. It originally provided $75,- 
000 to enable the Forest Products Laboratory to conduct 
the paper-making experiments, but a recent communication 
from the national capital indicates that $215,000 is now 
asked to finance a rather broader investigation covering 
utilization of all waste from the mills. The Alexandria 
chamber has received asurances of active support from 
both Louisiana senators. 

Traffic Manager A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, left tonight for Memphis to attend a meeting 
of the association’s transportation committee, at which the 
policy of the association’s traffic department will be con- 
sidered. Secretary-Manager Rhodes will also attend. 

The board of administrators of the John Dibert Memorial 
Hospital for tuberculosis victims, to be constructed and 
endowed by the gift of $200,000, recently announced, from 
Mrs. Eve. Christine Dibert, has been organized by the elec- 
tion of Marcus Walker, president; City Commissioner Har- 
old Newman, vice president, and Dr. P. H. Saunders, treas- 
urer. The other members of the board include Mrs. Dibert, 
who was urged to accept the presidency but declined; Mayor 
Behrman, Charles J. Theard and E. T. George. City At- 
torney I. D. Moore has agreed to serve as attorney, stipu- 
lating that his service shall be rendered without compensa- 
tion, and City Architect Christy was selected to prepare 
the hospital plans and supervise its erection. 

The home of Joseph S. Otis, vice president of the Otis 
Manufacturing Company, was brightened by the arrival on 
April 10 of a daughter. The little one has been named Mary 
Elizabeth Otis. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA., April 17.—That demand is good on 
everything in the yellow pine vocabulary, is the report 
of local lumbermen, who, however, say that the call for 
some items, especially for construction timbers and car 
materials, is better than for other yellow pine products. 
Indications are of record-breaking building activities, with 
prospects unusually bright in the local territory where a 
number of contracts have already been let and many others 
are in contemplation. Many bond issues for public improve- 
ments have been authorized and special taxes voted, and an 
avalanche of improvements is scheduled. The good weather 
prevailing over the country is being reflected in attractive 
offerings from buyers but, owing to ‘lack of cars, some mills 
are unable promptly to fill all the orders offered and are 
not booking everything presented. 

Prices as a rule are steady, with an upward tendency and 
a prospect of advances, especially if the demand continues 
to grow as it has lately, though the millmer are making 
no effort to raise figures at this time. 

There are reports of a slight loosening up in the car short- 
age, but the situation is still very annoying, and continues 
to give many mills much trouble. 








IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LAvuREL, Miss., April 17.—The consensus indicates that 
the market exhibits no evidences of soft spots despite 
rumors to the, contrary. 

With the exception of the serious car shortage that has 
prevailed in some localities, manufacturers are very opti- 
mistic regarding the present and immediate future of the 
yellow pine market, some advising that their order files 
are in such good shape that they are not anxious to book 
much new business at present. 

Another bull point on the market is the unprecedentedly 
large number of wholesalers from the North who are buying 
large blocks of stock, indicating their confidence in the 
market in general and their prediction of a heavy spring and 
summer demand. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BautimorE, Mp., April 18.—The statement of the 
building inspector for March shows the total estimated 
value of the structures authorized ran well up to the 
normal and suggests that the local lumber yards will be 
able to get a very fair amount of business. ihe total esti- 
mated value of buildings authorized was $952,359, with 
$61,650 more for sixty-six additions and $190, a A for 669 
alterations, a grand total of not less than $1,204,71 

The Washington lumbermen who are members of <h Lum- 
ber Exchange in the Capital City united in a banquet, enter- 
tainment and short business meeting last Saturday evening, 
which furnished an occasion for much good-fellowship and 
for fraternizing, and is expected to prove helpful in bring- 
ing the trade closer together. 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 

Norro.k, VA., April 15.—Many believe a weakness is 
apparent in prices on both rough and dressed lumber but 
these statements emanate mostly from wholesalers «aid 
buyers. Operators still continue optimistic as to the future 
and believe that if the mills will maintain prevailing prices 
for a few weeks longer the sailing then will be smooth and 
easy. 

Considerable relief has been afforded lumber shippers in 
this section by the lifting of embargoes on lumber to points 
in New York and New England. The partial lifting of " ° 
embargoes became effective April 14 at midnight and the 
mills have been bombarded with wires, letters etc. from buyers 
urging that their old orders be forwarded at once. The eager- 
ness with which buyers seek stock indicates that it is badly 
wanted. Stocks carried by the yards are badly broken and 
far below normal and in view of the building season open'ns 
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they want. to be in a position to satisfy their customers 
promptly. 

The recent opening up of spring weather has caused a 
tremendous increase in building activities, but labor is verv 
searce, and this will militate seriously against proposed 
construction and result in a considerable decrease in lumber 
consumption. From the local viewpoint, however, labor is 
plentiful, notwithstanding the fact that considerable new 
construction is going on. 

That prices will advance with the first indication of a 
healthy increase in demand both on rough and dressed North 
Carolina pine is a foregone conclusion, but there will not 
be a boom, but rather an effort to go forward slowly and 
maintain a stable market. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 17.—The export situation seems 
to be less promising than it has been for several months, 
but this is offset by the active demand for lumber from 
domestic sources. Prices are holding up reasonably well and 
there is little evidence of uneasiness in the trade. 

Both lumber and naval stores are suffering for lack of 
transportation facilities. This seems to be the main stum- 
bling block in the way of an active lumber output. The 
depression in the demand from European sources will prob- 
ably continue to affect naval stores so long as the war lasts. 
The domestic consumption of lumber will ease this situation. 

The trade generally is in very good shape. The dealers 
and manufacturers are optimistic and confident. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 15.—The pall that has been 
hanging heavily upon the lumber industry of the South- 
east for several weeks as a direct result of the embargo 
in the eastern markets, which consume the bulk of the 
lumber from this district, has been lifted, to all appearances 
permanently, and business is once more on the upward trend 
as it was before the embargo was instigated. This means 
that unless some remote and entirely unseen adverse situa- 
tion arises in the future, which is scarcely thought possible 
under existing conditions, the present trend of business will 
pick up and continue to heights the lumber industry has not 
known in years. 
At this moment all New England is open with the excep- 
ion of seven towns in Connecticut, and Traffic Manager 
A. Cartwright, of the Georgia-Mlorida Saw Mill Associa- 
‘ae is looking momentarily for advice that the embargo on 
these towns has been raised. 


HYMENEAL 


WOODS-WOOD.—The engagement is announced of 
John M. Woods, one of the best known lumbermen of 
eastern Massachusetts, to Miss Katherine W. Wood, an 
assistant in the office of the city engineer of Somerville, 
Mass. The date for the wedding is not announced, but 
it is understood that it will come within a month. Mr. 
Woods has for years been one of the most prominent 
citizens of Somerville, and a leading man of Massachu- 
setts. His affiliations with many fraternal and political 
organizations have made him known practically through- 
out the country. He served in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1884 and in the Senate in 1904 and 
1905. He was mayor of Somerville in 1909 and 1910, and 
has been a resident of that city the last forty-two years. 
He was born in Pelham, N. H., Oct. 22, 1839, and is now 
therefore in his seventy-seventh year. In 1879 he en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business. Eventually he built 
up his peeeent plant at East Cambridge, Mass., and has 
made Woods & Co. one of the important 
wholesale lumber concerns of New England. On Novem- 
her 26, 1867, Mr. Woods married Sarah E. Drake of Ef- 
fingham, N. H., and several years after her death, in 
1879, he married her sister, Mrs. Almira J. Folsom, who 
died about two years ago. He has one daughter, Mrs. 
Charles ,H. Sherburne, of 513 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. VJne of the distinctions of which he is most proud 
is his service a year ago as the department commander 
of the Massachusetts G. A. R. Mr. Woods is now the 























JOHN M. WOODS, OF SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


assistant adjutant-general on the staff of Commander- 
os Pg Elias R. Montfort of the Grand Army of the Re- 
vublie 

Miss Katherine W. Wood is 22 years the junior of her 
affianced husband. She is secretary of the Somerville 
Evening High School, and has been connected with the 
office of the Somerville city engineer for twenty years. 
She is the daughter of the late Alexander and Amelia H. 
Wood, residents for many years of Greenville street, 
Somerville, Mass. She is a member of the Ann Adams 
Chapter, D. A. R. Miss Wood’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Woods extends over a period of thirty years, since they 
met in the Prospect Hill Congregational Church of Som- 
erville, of which both are prominent members. After 
their marriage, which is planned to take place in the 
bride’s home, 15 Highland avenue, Somerville, Mass., they 
will reside at 47 Spring street, in that city, Mr. Woods’ 
present home. 





EMBRY-BALL.—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Elizabeth Pickett Ball, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ball, of Versailles, Ky., and Norris 
W. Embry, of Louisville. The wedding will take place in 
June. Mr. Embry is secretary of the Embry Lumber 
Company and the Embry Box Company, associated con- 
cerns of Louisville, and is well known in local trade cir- 
cles. Miss Ball is one of the belles of the Bluegrass, 
which is famous all over the world for its beautiful girls. 








THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LyncuBurG, VA., April 17.—After a period of rest- 
lessness, during which conditions on the Lynchburg lum- 
ber market have not shown any encouraging symptoms, 
a decidedly better tone was reflected last week in both south- 
ern yellow pine and hardwoods and the inquiries that are 
coming in forecast a situation which the operators predict 
will develop bigger and better business. 

Inquiries for North Carolina dimension sizes and shortleaf 
timber are unusually plentiful and prices are now ruling good 
for quick shipments. Dealers last week reported many satis- 
factory bookings for eastern deliveries. This spurt is doubt- 
less due to some extent to the fact that the embargo situation 
in the East is beginning to ease up, at least temporarily, and 
also to better weather conditions prevailing. 

Longleaf pine timbers are still in good demand at top 
prices. The western market has not strengthened as yet, 
compared with the last few weeks, but with improved condi- 
tions in the East it is expected that a change for the better 
will be noted all through the central western section during 
the next thirty days. 

In all lines the demand for hardwood is strong and prices 
continue satisfactory. While lower grades move freely at 
firm prices, the call for better grades is stronger and some 
improvement in values is becoming noticeable. Oak timbers 
and car stocks are especially active, but are not bringing 
such prices as the demand would warrant and an effort is 
being made to advance the list. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 20.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers report that trade for April thus far has shown 
an improvement over the corresponding month of last 
year. Both orders and inquiries have been coming in 
nicely during the last week or ten days and the opinion 
exists among manufacturers that summer trade will be 
exceptionally brisk. Many large hardwood mills in this 
section are operated on full time and one of the largest 
mils in Evansville now runs on a schedule of ten hours a 
day, and a large force of men have been added. Collections 
are reported very good and the trade outlook, taken as a 
whole, is encouraging. 

Retail dealers in Evansville say that trade all spring has 
been fairly active and they are looking for a brisk summer 
business. Yardmen are busy and most of the planing mills 
in this section are operated on full time. Yellow pine men 
report a good trade. Building operations are fairly active 
at this time. Sash and door men say that trade right now 
is much better than it was this time last year and that in 
fact thev are looking for one of he best years in the indus- 
try's history. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINcINNATI, Onto, April 19.—Hardwood dealers and 
manufacturers report business good and prospects bright. 
at least for the immediate future. Claims are made that 
the supply is short of the demand, a condition that has 
tended to an advance of prices. With the labor troubles set- 
tled for a time, dealers supplying the building contractors 
have all they ean do to fill orders for prompt delivery. 

Secretary W. H. Weller. of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pe United States. is back from a visit to 
mills in North Carolina. He reports trade conditions in that 
section much better than they were a month ago and every- 
one optimistic. This is evidenced in the fact that he brought 
back several additions to the membership of the association. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MeEmpuHis, TENN., April 17.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis has begun to fall slightly and it is expected 
that the present rise, unless additional rains occur in 
the upner valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, will 
nass without any snecial handican to lumber interests. aside 
from the delay which has already resulted in the bringing 
out of timber. 

Production is still sharply below normal on account of 
the searcity of timber and every possible effort is heing 
made to secure all the latter that can be obtained. Stocks 
are badly broken and conditions are such as to justify full 
oroduction. 


™="MONOGRAPH TELLS OF WHITE PINE 


Volume IT, No. 2, of the white pine series of archi- 
teetural monographs. the latest issue of that publication 
nublished by the White Pine Bureau at St. Paul, Minn., 
is devoted principally to ‘‘Domestie Architecture in 
Massachusetts,’’ covering the neriod 1750 to 1800. In 
text and illustrations it is of the same high grade that 
characterized its predecessor. 

The introductorv text is hy Julian Buckley, on ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture in Massachusetts Durine the Latter Period of 
the Eighteenth Century.’’ and is gravhieally descriptive 
of the subiect treated. It shows the trend of architecture 
of colonial homes (all, by the way. of wood) in New 
England environment. the text being beautifully as- 
sisted by many superb engravings of houses erected in 
the fifty-six years from 1744 to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Among these are an old farmhouse at 
Milton, Mass., built before 1800: the General Putnam 
house at Danvers, Mass., built about 1744; the Hooper 
house at Hingham. Mass.: the old Tayloe house at Rox- 
bury, Mass.; the Bennett house at Wayland, Mass., these 
dating hack from the latter period of the eishteenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and numerous 
others in the old Bav State. All these were structures 
of dignified—some of pretentious—architecture, and all 
are in a good state of preservation, exemplifying the en- 
durance of wood generally and of white pine esveciallv. 
In deserintion and beauty of illustrations the volume is 
almost above criticism. 

The program for an architectural competition for a 
design of a suburban house, including a garage for one 
ear, is presented in the volume under review. Four prizes, 
ranging from $750 to $100, are to be allotted for the 
designs chosen, and stipulation is made that all shall he 
of houses to be built of white pine. The specifications 
for the houses and rules for the contest are given in ex- 
hanstive detail. The contest will close May 1. 

The monogravh announces that the subiect of the next 
publieation will be ‘‘ Early Colonial Architecture in Con- 
necticut,’’ with descriptive text by Richard P. Derby. 
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Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froriwa’ 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Mozek and Telecode. 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


Denton Lumber Company 


>) 
Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


ENVILLE, FLA. 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Any Pll 
Items B ai eh 
Here 


200 M ft. of 6.4 
You 500 M ft. of 5-4 


Need | No. 3 


Common 


> Maple 


e 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 















For Quick 


SALE 
100,000 Ft. 


4.4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


a JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














D u st man’s Ce ering the cl nstruction of modern 

homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 

APH . ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. C. Boden, ot the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Com- 
pany, of Phillips, Wis., spent Thursday in Chicago. 


H. I. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Company, 
Stanley, Wis., made one of his periodical visits to Chi- 
eago during the week. 


Warren Ross, of the Warren Ross Lumber Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., spent most of the week in Chicago, 
calling on several of the local lumbermen. 


R. H. Edwards, of the Hdwards-Fair Lumber Company, 
Lansing, Ark., was one, of the southern lumbermen who 
were local trade visitors during the week. 


W. B. Heineman, of the B. Heineman Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago trade visitor on Tuesday, 
reporting business active at satisfactory prices. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., while in Chicago 
on Monday said that business with his company is good. 

Earle W. Kidd, manager of the Owen Box & Crating 
Company, Owen, Wis., visited the local trade during the 
week. He reported the shook business very good and 
prices advancing. 


Announcement is made that William Barratt, who has 
been with the Pembroke Lumber Company, of Jocko 
River, Ont., has been made general manager of the 
Canada Lumber Company (Ltd.), at Weston, Ont. 


George C. Flanner, president of the Flanner-Steger 
Land & Lumber Company, Steger Building, Chicago, with 
mills at Blackwell, Wis., stopped off in Chicago Monday, 
en route back North, from a few days’ stay at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


C. E. Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White 
Star Lumber Company, Antigo and Mattoon, Wis., with 
offices in the Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, ex- 
pected to return the latter part of the week from a mill 
trip to Mississippi. 


W. B. Johnson, president of the Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of Mansfield and Winfield, La., stopped 
off in Chicago on Monday, en route home from a trip east. 
He said he found conditions in the East booming and 
every line of industry active. 


Clarence Boyle, jr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is expected to return this 
week from a three weeks’ mill trip in the South. Most 
of the time has been spent at Wildsville and Moberly, La. 
Mr. Boyle expected to stop at Memphis on the way back. 


J. H. Madden, a well known shipper from Duluth, 
Minn., to Chicago, was in gthe city this week, visiting 
old acquaintances. Mr. Madden has not grown a day 
older in years and has that cheerful, optimistic smile that 
begets a hearty handshake. He says business in the 
North is good and he looks for an active summer. 


fi. B. Walker, secretary of the advisory committee of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Association, 
New York City, of which Wilcox, Peck & Hughes are 
attorneys, stopped off in Chicago Thursday en route home 
to New York from a several weeks’ trip on the Coast. 
The association maintains an office at Seattle, Wash. 
While here Mr. Walker conferred with several relative to 
mill insurance matters. 


Fred J. Verkerke, formerly president of the Mar- 
quette Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
one of the best known lumbermen in the State, has 
left the latter company and has joined the sales staff of 
the Felger Lumber & Timber Company. Mr. Verkerke 
is probably one of the best informed men on the re- 
quirements of the retail lumber market in Michigan, 
and the officials of the Felger company regard his ac- 
quisition to the staff as a very valuable one. 


Homer 8. Sackett, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
one of the speakers at the meeting of the Western Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club held at Galesburg, IIl., on 
Wednesday. Mr. Sackett on his return stated that the 
meeting was well attended and that the talks were espe- 
cially interesting and practical. He spoke at the gather- 
ing on the subject of trade extension and found the 
dealers much interested in the work of codperating in 
every possible way for the extension of the markets for 
lumber. 

R. S. Kellogg, Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, leaves today on a 
trip to the west Coast. He is scheduled to speak Tuesday 
before a district meeting of the Western Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association at La Grande, Ore. The Western 
association is adopting the plan of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in dividing the organ- 
ization into different districts. Before returning to Chi- 
cago, May 6, Mr. Kellogg will visit Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. His trip is made in the 
interest of the work of the National association and to 
get first. hand information as to lumber conditions pre- 
vailing on the Coast. 


Charles Schuck, of J. H. Schuck & Son, the well known 
retail lumber firm of Springfield, Ill., was a visitor in 
Chicago during the week and called upon several of the 
lumber people from whom he buys his stock. Mr. Schuck 
said that despite the fact that conditions with the 
farmers and pole interests about Springfield were not as 
good as they ‘might be during the last few months, 
retailers in that vicinity expected a good volume of 
trade this spring. The wet season last year curtailed the 
crop output to a big extent and mining troubles have 


interfered with the prosperity of the coal mining industry 
in central Illinois. Despite these adverse conditions, Mr. 
Schuck said an active building season is expected. 


~ 


TAKE UP DEFAULTED PAYMENTS 

F. A. Brewer & Co., timberland bond dealers, and 
McCoy & Co., of Chicago, announce that the J. S. Betts 
Lumber Company, of Ashburn, Ga., and Greensville, 
Fla., is now taking up all the outstanding portion of 
its $800,000 issue of first mortgage 6 percent serial 
gold bonds, through the Atlanta Trust Company and 
the Central Bank & Trust Corporation, both of Atlanta, 
Ga., having deposited with the Security Trust Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., trustees, sufficient funds to pay prin- 
cipal and interest and compound interest on the past 
due coupons. 

This action shows conclusively and bears out the opin- 
ion of those in close touch with the timber bond busi- 
ness that the value back of legitimate timber securities 
is such as to assure the protection of the bondholders 
as to ultimate payment in case of default brought about 
through unfortunate circumstances. In this case the 
bondholders will receive one hundred cents on the dollar, 
and without any loss of earning from the investment, 
and after a period of default of less than one year’s 
standing. Furthermore, the equity of the company re- 
mains intact. 

The Betts issue was handled jointly by F. A. Brewer 
& Co. and MeCoy & Co., of Chicago, and the First and 
Old National Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. The bonds 
were secured by a first mortgage lien on approximately 
94,000 acres of Florida longleaf yellow pine and cypress, 
estimated to carry over 531,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, together with sawmill, equipment, logging rail- 
road and rolling stock. 

Owing to unfortunate internal affairs, aggravated by 
the general depression of the lumber industry, the 
company was unable to meet its maturing bonds and 
interest on June 1 last. At that time a bondholders’ 
protective committee was organized, providing for the 
deposit of the bonds with the trustee to enable the bond- 
holders to obtain concerted action and representation. 
A decree of foreclosure was entered and a stay of sale 
granted the company to give it a fair opportunity to 
make good the default and reinstate the bonds. In 
the meantime the committee entered negotiations with 
responsible lumbermen interested in taking over the 
property. At the time the committee was advised of 
the company’s provision to pay off its entire bond issue 
arrangements were ready to close with certain interests 
representing large capital looking to the payment of 
all past due indebtedness, expenses, ete., and the rein- 
statement of the bond issue under new and responsible 
management. 

The bankers feel that all directly concerned, as well 
as the lumber industry generally, are to be congratulated 
upon the successful outcome. The operation will be car- 
ried along under the direction of the two Atlanta banks 
named and with revived and contantly improving con- 
ditions in the lumber trade will undoubtedly return to 
the operators a substantial profit on the. investment. 
At no time were the members of the committee appre- 
hensive as to the full and ultimate payment of the 
bonds. 








COST ACCOUNTING BUREAU TO HOLD MEETING 

The first annual meeting of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau will be held at the Hotel La Salle in Chi- 
cago, May 3. There will be both a morning and after- 
noon session and in the evening a banquet. Probable 
speakers at the banquet will be Edward N. Hurley, vice 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo. Both Mr. Hurley and Mr. 
Boyle are authorities on matters pertaining to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and its investigation bearing 
on the lumber industry. As has been told in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time, Mr. Hurley is an 
exponent of uniform cost keeping and accounting methods, 
believing that many of the ills of the business are due 
to the lack of them. 

The Bureau now has a membership of 109, has 650 
cost schedules in use and has installed cost systems in 
44 plants. R. H. Browne, of Davenport, Iowa, is secre- 
tary of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau. 





RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR LOCAL LUMBER 
FIRM 


On April 14 a petition in bankruptey was asked in the 
Federal district court for the Skeele-Roedter Lumber 
Company, 1100 Fisher Building, Chicago. The petitioners 
were: D. S. Pate Lumber Company, Chicago; Probst 
Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the T. W. Budde 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. Judge Landis 
allowed the request and appointed the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois as receiver. The receiver is now in 
charge of the assets of the company. 

The Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company was organized 
in May, 1914, being a partnership between Edward FE. 
Skeele and I’. W. Roedter, Mr. Skeele becoming president 
and Mr. Roedter secretary and treasurer. Both are well 
known among Chicago lumbermen. Mr. Skeele in a volun 
tary statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said that 
he had not been a partner in the business since the first 
of this year, having at that time sold out his interests 
to Mr. Roedter. He said that at the time he withdrew 
the company was solid. It is deelared that later Mr. 
Roedter sold his interests to I’, R. Slimmer. The assets 
of the company are in charge of S. H. Vowell, as agent 
for the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
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ADD THREE SALESMEN TO FORCE 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., April 18—The W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company has found it necessary recently to add 
three salesmen to its force to take care of its expand- 
ing territory. It has just announced the opening of an 
office at Detroit which will be under the management 
of Charles W. Myers. The territory will embrace Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo and the smaller 
points in that territory. Mr. Myers left the Sabine Tram 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., with which concern he has 





C. W. MYERS; 
To Manage Detroit (Mich.) Office of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company 


been connected the last few years, to take up the new 
work. Previous to his connection with the Sabine Tram 
Company Mr. Myers was in the commission business here 
and he has a wide circle of friends. The company also 
announces the appointment of W. L. Godley to be its 
representative in southeastern Kansas, northeastern Okla- 
homa and southwestern Missouri with headquarters at 
Parsons, Kan. Mr. Godley is a brother of Sales Man- 
ager Godley, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company. Last 
week the Pickering company announced the appointment 
of W. B. Medes as its representative in eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois with headquarters at Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. Medes has been active in the lumber trade in this 
section for twenty years and is very widely and favor- 
ably known. 





LEAVES FOR SCENES OF NEW DUTIES 

Mempuis, TENN., April 17.—R. R. May, assistant sec- 
retary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
has left for Louisville, Ky., to become resident manager 
of the branch office of that organization at that point. 
Mr. May sueceeds Leroy Halyard, who has resigned to 
become traffic manager for George C. Brown & Co., with 
headquarters at Memphis. Paul Fisher, traveling freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacifie-Iron Mountain Railway, 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the association 
to succeed Mr. May and has already entered upon his 
new duties. 





BECOMES SALES MANAGER IN IDAHO 
After representing the Bonners Ferry Lumber Com- 
pany, Bonners Ferry, Ida., in Minneapolis for several 
years, Lawrence R. McCoy, whose father, R. H. MeCoy, 
hy the way, is general manager of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company, will leave Minneapolis this week to 





L. R. McCOY, COEUR D’ALENB, IDAHO; 
\ppointed Sales Manager Edward Rutledge Timber Company 


make his future home at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., where he 
will be sales manager of the new Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Company, whose fine modern plant, just completed, 
began sawing April1. It will be his duty to market and 
make famous ‘‘Marble Creek White Pine,’’ the trade 
hame the company is giving its high grade Idaho white 
pine lumber, because it grows in the Marble Creek dis- 








trict in Idaho and is one of the finest bodies of white 
pine standing today in the country. 

Lawrence McCoy after leaving college was assistant to 
his father about the mill for several years, getting a praec- 
tical knowledge of how lumber is made, graded, shipped 
and sold, and then went on the road selling. He opened 
the Minneapolis office, where he made many friends 
among the buyers of lumber in that big lumber buying 
market. He married a charming Minneapolis young lady 
a year or so ago, and they will now go to Coeur d’Alene 
to make their home with the best wishes of the Minne- 
apolis trade. 

The Edward Rutledge Timber Company, operating its 
two double cutting band mill plant night and day, will 
turn out 50,000,000 feet annually for many years. 





LARGE REDWOOD DEAL CONSUMMATED 

A transaction involving one of the oldest and largest 
operating redwood properties in California has just been 
authoritatively announced. The deal concerns the 
taking over of the properties of the L. E. White Lumber 
Company at Greenwood and Point Arena, Mendocino 
County, California, by the C. A. Goodyear and the 
James D. Lacey interests of Chicago, and James A. 
Mackenzie, of San Francisco. It is understood that the 
timber, lands, townsite, mills and other assets are val- 
ued at upward of $3,500,000, although the exact consid- 
eration has not been made public. The transaction con- 
nects one of the oldest, most successful and widely known 
groups of lumbermen in the country with one of the 
oldest and largest operating redwood properties in Cal- 
ifornia. The Goodyear Redwood Company is the name 
of the new organization. 

The L. E. White Lumber Company is among the 
pioneer lumbering enterprises of Mendocino County and 
was founded about thirty-five years ago. This company, 
which started with a small tie-making plant, showed 
steady growth and its operations include over 85,000 
acres of timber, grazing and agricultural lands, cattle, 
mills, town and landings at Greenwood and Point Arena 
and a line of lumber carrying vessels. For the last fif- 
teen years the enterprise has been under the ownership 
and direction of F. C. Drew, of San Francisco. It was 
reported last January that C. A. Goodyear, James D. 





Cc. A. GOODYEAR, OF PASADENA, CAL. ; 
President of Goodyear Redwood Company 


Lacey and their associates were negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the property, but until now there has been no 
definite confirmation. ~ 

The officers of the Goodyear Redwood Company are: 
C. A. Goodyear, of Pasadena, Cal., of the C. A. Good- 
year Lumber Company of Chicago and Tomah, Wis., 
president; Lamont Rowlands, of Chicago, Ill., of the 
C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, vice president; James 
A. Mackenzie, of San Francisco, vice president and treas- 
urer; and W. G. Collins, formerly assistant manager of 
the Portland office of James D. Lacey & Co., secre- 
tary and general manager. The new company will be 
represented by J. A. Mackenzie at San Francisco and 
W. G. Collins at the Greenwood and Point Arena plants. 

The Goodyear family is also prominently identified 
with the Great Southern Lumber Company at Boga- 
lusa, La., which operates the largest sawmills in the 
world. Extensive holdings of Douglas fir in Clallam 
County, Washington, are owned and being developed 
by the Goodyear Logging Company. In California it 
has 25,000 acres of white and sugar pine in Glenn 
County. 

The fact that James D. Lacey, founder of the firm 
that bears his name, who was a pioneer in the southern 
cypress industry, has turned his attention to redwood 
is more than of passing interest and importance to the 
trade. Mr. Lacey has been for more than thirty-five 
years prominent as a successful operator in standing 
timber and is well known as a capitalist, with broad 
and varied interests. He is chairman of the board of 
directors and his keen insight and judgment shown con- 
clusively in southern cypress industrial successes and in 
scores of other transactions since mean a potent factor 
to redwood. 

The Goodyear Redwood Company has entered into an 
arrangement with the Union Lumber Company of San 
Francisco and Fort Bragg, Cal., to handle the product 
of the mills at Greenwood in the California and western 
markets. The Goodyear Lumber Company, through its 
eastern and northwestern affiliations, will vigorously ex- 
ploit California redwood in those markets. 





TO OPEN NEW SALES OFFICE 

On May 1 the Forest Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will open a sales office in Detroit, Mich., with Donald 
C. Wilson as manager. Mr. Wilson hardly needs an in 
troduction to the trade, having played the lumber game 
in and out of Chicago for several years, in the capacity 
of traveling salesman for the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Company, of Arbor Vitae, Wis., and later the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., during 
which time he made many acquaintances, incidentally 





DONALD C. WILSON, 
Manager of New Detroit (Mich.) Sales Office of the Forest 
Lumber Company 


securing a host of friends. In November, 1914, Mr. Wil- 


- son was appointed sales manager of the Marathon Lum- 


ber Company at Laurel, Miss., which position he re- 
signs to go to Detroit. 

Beginning his career as a lumberman when first out of 
college, actually handling the product and working up 
to the position of sales manager, has given Mr.. Wilson a 
practical experience from the ground up, which together 
With his genial disposition, makes him especially well 
equipped for the new position and bespeaks success from 
the start. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


In order to be in closer touch with its trade in this 
territory the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has opened a Chicago office. The office, which is in 
charge of Bert E. Cook, who has represented the com- 
pany in this territory for the last eight years, is at 758 
Railway Exchange Building. The telephone is Harrison 
3217. 

As is well known in the trade the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange is the selling agency for several well 
known lumber companies of the South and Southwest. 
The exchange controls the output of the following: Mill 
of the Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, West Emi- 
nence, Mo.; mill of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, Victoria, La., and two mills of the same com- 
pany, Fisher, La.; mill of the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Company, Standard, La., and two mills of the same 
company at Clarks, La., and mill of the Forest Lumber 
Company, Oakdale, La. One of the plants at Fisher is 
an oak mill where the well known ‘‘Diamond’’ brand of 
oak flooring of the agency is manufactured. The new- 
est of the mills is that of the Forest Lumber Company 
at Oakdale, which is a timber mill exclusively, being one 
of the group manufacturing the well known Caleasieu 





BERT E. COOK, OF CHICAGO; 
Representative, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company 


timbers. The soft pine lumber of the mill at West Emi- 
nence, Mo., has long been recognized in the trade as a 
leading shortleaf pine product. The Louisiana mills 
cut both long- and short-leaf pine. The company head- 
quarters are in the R. A. Long Building at Kansas City. 

Mr. Cook, who is placed in charge of the Chicago 
office, has the advantage of being well known to the 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 


f sautewn Cross lies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
eye round and Hewn 
; l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" Mein Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& b.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., wonce'ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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F. bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he - 
Resawed a es never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about us. 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, po: 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











trade in Chicago territory, as he has been the company’s 
representative in this territory for the last eight years, 
with his headquarters at Decatur, Ill. His entire selling 
experience, covering a number of years, also has been in 
the territory with which he is still identified. 

Mr. Cook was born at Macon, Ill., November 7, 1881, 
and his early schooling was obtained there. He attended 
the high school at Decatur, from which he was gradu- 
ated. Following his graduation he got his first taste of 
the lumber game when he went to work in the retail 
yard of A. A. Anderson at Macon. After spending sev- 
eral months there, he started selling lumber for the Smith- 
DuPlain & Crumb Company, of Rockford, Ill. After 
some mill experience he sold yellow pine for six years 
in the same territory for William Buchanan, of St. Louis, 
Mo. For the last eight years he has been connected with 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company. J. B. 
White, not only well known as a lumberman, but as a 
leading conservationist, is the executive head of the 
company. The long established business of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Company in this ter- 
ritory has shown steady growth and the trade that buys 
its products will appreciate the location of a local office 
here. As a representative of the company Mr. Cook 
is not only well and favorably known in the trade, but 
his competitors always speak well of him. 





GIVES INFORMAL TALK ON LUMBER CONDI- 
TIONS 


The fifth of a series of noon-day meetings was held 
at the headquarters of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chieago at luncheon on Thursday of this week. An 
address was made by C. H. Worcester, vice president 
of the association, on ‘‘Lumber Conditions for the 
Past, Present and Future from the Standpoint of a 
Manufacturer. ’’ 

Mr. Worcester’s talk was informal and he gave those 
present a review of the statistical showing that had 
been made by him in the recent lumber hearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission, his address on that 
occasion having already been printed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He showed that a careful investigation 
revealed for hemlock stumpage for 1907 a fair average 
market value of $2.50. Adding to this taxes at the 
rate actually paid, 6 percent interest and 1 percent 
sinking fund to cover depreciation of timber and dam- 
age from fire, this stumpage figure of $2.50 in 1907 in- 
creased progressively, year by year, to $2.69, $2.90, 
$3.13, $3.38, $3.64, $3.94, $4.27, and $4.62, ending 
on January 1, 1916, in the ninth year at a value of 
$4.99 as increased carrying charges. In other words, 
stumpage has doubled in value every nine years, and 
nine years from now its value will be $10 instead of 
$5. This is a progressive cost of lumber manufacture 
which can not be gotten away from. The speaker stated 
that the cost of transportation of logs to the mill was 
also a progressive cost, inasmuch as lumber manufac- 
ture usually is begun with the timber which is most con- 
venient to railroad. 

The speaker showed that the present average price, 
log run of hemlock, of about $15.50 is producing for 
the manufacturer just about $5 stumpage in addition 
to actual cost of manufacture. Hardwoods are, how- 
ever, not in so good a position as hemlock. In 1907 
the average stumpage of birch was $4, and the average 
mill price $17.37, or $13.37 net less stumpage. The 


average mill price in 1916 is about $20, but subtract- , 


ing $8 stumpage from this leaves only $12 balance. 
The same is true in a general way of elm, and the dif- 
ference on basswoods is still more in favor of nine 
years ago. On an average mill price of $24 at the 
present time, as compared with $20.03 in 1907, the 
manufacturer is about $2 worth off,—inasmuch as stump- 


. age which was worth then $6.28, if figured at the lower 


value of $6, would be worth $12 now. 

As to the future, the speaker announced himself to 
be no more of a prophet than an historian. It would 
be very difficult to tell what will happen within the 
next ten years, although it is certain that many mills 
now operating will have gone out of business, leaving 
manufacture in only the larger hands. However, dur- 
ing that period stumpage will again have doubled in 
value. 

Mr. Worcester stated that the manufacturer of lumber 
feels very peevish because in view of these circumstances 
the public generally believes that lumber is too high 
and the manufacturer making exorbitant profit. He 
stated, however, that there is no excuse for such a belief 
among wholesalers or retailers in lumber, as they have 
every opportunity to know better, and they should co- 
operate with the manufacturer in helping to disabuse 
the popular mind of its errors upon this subject. 





CHANGE IN DEMURRAGE RULES 


As the result of a recent meeting between representa- 
tives of the committee on relations between the railroads 
and the National Industrial Traffic League, relative to 
the car shortage situation, a new rule on demurrage 
went into effect April 10. The new rule will apply as 
follows: on all shipments, including lumber, $1 per day 
will be charged after the usual free period allowed for 
loading or unloading has expired, up to and including 
seventy-two hours; after seventy-two hours the rate will 
be $2 a day. The change is the increase from $1 to $2 
for seventy-two hours. 

It is believed that this added demurrage charge will 
help materially in shippers releasing their cars as soon 
as possible. No class has been hit harder by the short- 
age of cars than the lumber people and the traffic people 
say that the change in the rule will be considerable help 
in relieving the car shortage situation. This new rule 
will remain in effect to June 15. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN TENDERED FARE.- 
WELL DINNER 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 15.—Arthur W. Lammers was 
tonight given a little of his own medicine. During the 
last few years he has been the moving spirit in several 
farewell dinners to friends on their leaving the Inland 
Empire for other fields of endeavor, notably the farewell 
dinner to W. W. Catlin at Sandpoint, Ida., about three 
years ago, and later to R. G. Keizer, when he left Spo- 
kane for Chicago a little over a year ago to take charge 
of the sales for the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Agency. 

Mr. Lammers leaves in a few days also for Chicago to 
have charge of the eastern sales for the fine new Shevlin- 
Hixon Company’s plant at Bent, Ore., and his friends 
here hurriedly arranged a farewell dinner for him to- 
night, in order that a number who were in the city at- 
tending the meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association here today could be present. Charles A. 
Weiss, a local wholesaler, and Henry Klopp, manager 
of the White Pine Sash Company, of Spokane, who is 
also looking after the sash and door cut-up department 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, were largely instrumental 
in arranging tonight’s affair, which was held in the 
stone room of the Hotel Spokane. 

About twenty-five lumbermen sat down to the dinner, 
which lasted until a late hour and during which Mr. Lam- 
mers was told how much his friends think of him and 
how greatly they regret his leaving, from their stand- 
point, though glad that he has the splendid opportunity 
before him. Mr. Klopp was master of ceremonies and 
during the evening presented Mr. Lammers, after an ap- 
propriate address, with a beautiful gold chain pocket 
knife, engraved with his initials. He said the knife was 
an appropriate gift for one who was considered ‘‘the 
village cut up’’ and: declared that Mr. Lammers’ friends 
were not superstitious and did not fear that the gift 
would cut their friendship. Mr. Lammers’ response was 
brief but appreciative and to the point. 

Among those present were A. W. Lammers, George E. 
Lammers, Roy Lammers, Hugo Scharf, C. A. Weiss, 


‘ 





A. W. LAMMERS, SPOKANE, WASH.; 
Recently Appointed Shevlin-Hixon Representative in Chicago 


Henry Klopp, Milo P. Flannery, W. G. Ramshaw, A. Y. 
Baker, Charles Lonegan, G. A. Rogers, E. W. Harris, 
W. R. Ballord, E. T. Chapin, E. N. MeDevitt, Paul M. 
Lachmund, Don Lawrence, Mitchell Stewart, J. J. O’Neil, 
G. A. Potter, E. T. Betts and E. Twohy. 

Mr. Lammers is president and manager of the S. H. L. 
Lumber Company, a wholesale lumber concern of Spo- 
kane. He has been in the wholesale business here for 
the last ten years and has a large circle of friends 
throughout the Inland Empire as well as among the lum- 
ber buying trade of the middle West and East. In Chi- 
cago he will continue to look after the sales of his com- 
pany in that section, the office here being in charge of 
his brother, George E. Lammers. 





~ 


RECALLS HISTORICAL ACT. 


A. M. Lewin, president of the A. M. Lewin Lumber 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, now 83 years of age, but 
a man of remarkable vigor, during the last week recalled 
to his friends that fifty-two years ago he went as, the 
agent of the United States Government, by appointment 
of President Lincoln, to the City of Mexico to advise 
Emperor Maximilian that his presence there was distaste- 
ful to the United States and a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and that his withdrawal was desired. At that 
time Mr. Lewin was a resident- of New York. He has 
been in Cincinnati twenty-two years. 





ISSUES BULLETIN ON MACHINERY 


With the reminder to ‘‘Improve Your Present Equip- 
ment at Low Cost’’ printed on its cover, the Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Company, of St. Louis, has issued an- 
other bulletin on machinery for distribution among its 
customers. In it are listed all kinds of equipment and 
accessories necessary for the successful operation of 4 
sawmill, featuring especially its rail supply department. 
—Advertisement. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, ‘Selma—Tallapoose Lumber Co. (will con- 
duet a general timber and sawmill business at Tallassee), 
authorized capital $5,000; L. M. Hooper, president and 
treasurer; R. L. Somerville, secretary; J. A. Reid, vice 
president and general manager and J. E. Axford and C. 
R. Reid. 

ARKANSAS. Geridge—Geridge Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; D. W. Allport, Ernest Albrecht and M. A. 

nes 
ness Springs—The Fountain City Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $15,000; J. H. 
Bowman, R. W. Coleman and Connelly Harrington. 

CALI. Pian iaaas Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,0 

FLORIDA. Ttampa—Smith Cooper Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber), authorized capital $25,000. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—East Side Lumber Co;, author- 
ized capital $40,000; Anna, Antoine, Anton, Lawrence and 
John Poitevin. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Prairie State Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $25,000; Harry W. Kauffman, Clarence R. 
Mumford and C. A. Roney. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The H. H. Dyke Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$25,000; William A. Fuller, president; Henry H. Dyke, 
treasurer and C. H. Derby. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Camden Lumber & Fuel 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Lowndes Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $1,000; L. E. Schliehauf, S. G. Swain and 
others. 

Hattiesburg—W. T. Cosby has incorporated, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Laurel—Pine Stump Bi-Products Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Charles Green, E. E, Ferrell and others. 

NEBRASKA. Sterling—Koehler Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; B. Koehler, D. A. Koehler 
and Mrs. A. F. Koehler. 

NEW YORK. 3ridgeton—Hamper & Basket Co. (to 
deal in lumber etc.), authorized nee at $100,000; H. M. 
Smalley, W. H. Souder and A. R. McAllister. 

Brooklyn—Point Lumber Co. (Inc.) (to deal in lumber, 
building material ete.), authorized capital $10,000; Theo. 
G. Mittelstaedt, Emil Mittelstaedt. 

East Aurora—Zink Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capi- 
tal $25,600; Albert O. Zink, Burton F. Jackson and Charles 
F. Croover. 

Elmira—The Booth Farms (Inc.), (to deal in standing 
timber, manufacturing lumber, bark, wood, pulp and other 
products), authorized capital $20, 060; Arthur W. Booth, 
W. I. Booth and Irving D. Booth. 

New York City—David Brown Co. (Inc.), (to deal in 
lumber, metals and other commodities), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; David Brown, J. W. Heymann and George W. 
Seamon. 

New York City—National Wood Products Co. (Iinc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; Arthur W. Anderson, Frederick 
IX. Vossnack and Andrew A. Peterson. 

New York City—Youngs Mills Corporation, authorized 
capital $25,000; William P. Youngs, Stony Brook, Charles 
A. Youngs and David L. Youngs. 

Tannersville—Tannersville Supply Co. (Inc.), (to deal 
in lumber and other building materials), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; George H. Cole, Minnie Cole and Edgar 
Goslee. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Elizabeth City—National Column 
Co. (to manufacture colonial porch columns), authorized 
capital $25,000; W. A. North, president and manager; 
W. G. Gaither jr. treasurer and Edson Carr, secretary. 

High Point—Consolidated Veneer & Panel Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; R. R. Ragen, W. C. Munyan, J. W. 
Clinard and others. J a i. 

Thomasville—Acme Panel Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; R. L. Lambeth, E. W. Cares, Zeb Vance Walser. 

OHIO. Anna—The Burden Shuman Co. has incorpor- 
ated to manufacture crates, 7 

Cincinnati—Pierson Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. K. Bruce. 

Cleveland—The P. A. McHugh Chair Co. has incorpor- 
ated with an authorized capital of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture chairs and furniture. The incorporators are P. A. 
McHugh, Charles B. Durst, John R. Sipe, H. J. Turner 
and Frank J. Merrick. é 

Wren—Wren Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
Daniel Myers, John Custer, Carey C. Ginkhousen, 
Howard Britten and Oliver J. Harmon. 

OREGON. Portland—Burlington Mill & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. f 

Portland—American Export Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. New Effington—Beito-Jones Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $12,000; A. G. Beito, N. G. 
Beito, John R. Jones and others. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—American Box & Crate Co. 
has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Clinton—Whidby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., authorized capital $10,060; T. C. Trona, Earl E. Cram 
and W. W. Montgomery. 

Seattle—The Lester W. David Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $100,000; Lester W. David, 
J. E. David and U. K. Swift. 

‘i cattle—W aang ton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$40.00 

Tacoma—Gregory Furniture & Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $75,000; Edwin Gregory, H. E. Gregory, 
G. V. Pinekney, D. I. Sherrill and R. J. McMillan. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Renfrew—Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
horized capital $400,000; James Men. Austin, George B. 
‘erguson and Daniel W. Stewart. 

Toronto—International Lumber & Wood Products Cor- 
poration (Ltd.), authorized capital $40,000; Charles E. 
Ritchie, Edward ‘B. Stockdale, Charles W. Kerr and 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Siloam iid tiie Fountain City Lum- 
her Co. has been succeeded by the Burgner-Bowman 
Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—The Woods Lumber Co. 
has reorganized. 

Coachella—McDonald & Young have been succeeded by 
the Coachella Valley Lumber Yard. 

Orange—The Isaacson Lumber Co. and the Orange 
“Lumber Co. have been acquired by the Hammond Lum- 
ner Co., of Los Angeles, which company will consolidate 
the two yards, with Charles Isaacson, of the Isaacson 
company, and M. C. Moore, of the Orange Lumber Co., 
retained in charge of the interests for the Hammond 
company. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The E. G. Willinghams Sons are 
closing out their lumber business and will continue manu- 
facturing motor trucks. 





IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The East Side Lumber Yard has 
been succeeded by the East Side Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $40,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Austin-Eager Veneer Co. has 
changed its name to the Austin Veneer & Lumber Co. 

Freeport—The Stover Engine Works and the Stover 
Manufacturing Co. have consolidated as the Stover Man- 
ufacturing & Engine Co. 

Ipava—J. H. McCune has been succeeded by the Nolan 
& McCune Lumber Co. 

Monmouth—The McCullough Lumber & Coal Co. has 
consolidated with the Diffenbaugh Coal & Ice Co. 

Mount Auburn-Osbernville—John A. Richards has been 
succeeded by A. E. Weaver. 

Mount Auburn—A. E. Weaver has been succeeded by 

e A. E. Weaver Lumber Co., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $2,500. 

Rushville—J. G. Nolan has been succeeded by Nolan & 
McCune. 

INDIANA. Fulton—L. G. Holtz has been succeeded by 
Palmer & Co. 

Green Castle—The George W. Grubb (estate) has been 
succeeded by P. T. Lloyd & Sons, having headquarters 
at Shelburn. 

IOWA. Manly—O. O. Ogden has been succeeded by 
Flowers Bros. 

Sciola—The Square Deal Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fuller Lumber Co., having purchasing de- 
partment at Princeton, Mo. 

KANSAS. Burlingame—The Kingan Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Burlingame Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department Forest Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Norton—Ernest Schwarz has been ‘succeeded by the 
Stroup Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—George Walden has disposed 
of his interest in the Danville Lumber & Manufacturing 
co. to his brother, W. P. Walden, who has become active 
manager. 

Warsaw—The mill building of J. N. Moreland & Sons 
has been acquired by the Capital Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Frankfort. 

LOUISIANA. Eros—The Dykes-Breathwit Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Breathwit Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. East Jordan—The East aan Cabinet 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

Hopkins—W. T. Nicoli has been Pan ie a by the Cor- 
lett-Stone Lumber Co., having headquarters ut Three 
Rivers. 

Kalamazoo—The McSweeny Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by F. S. Marple. 

Montrose—Sanford R. O’Brien has removed to Fenton. 

Saranac—Marshall Talcott & Gorham have been suc- 
ceeded by H. N. Talcott & Co. 

Trout Lake—W. J. & R. E. Chesbrough have incorpo- 
rated as the Wilwin Co. (Ltd.), with winter offices at 
832 Penobscot Building, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. Crookston—H. L. Larson has with- 
drawn from the Crookston Sash & Door Co. 

Deer River—The W hite Cedar Lumber Co. 
business. 

Faribault—The E. M. Leach & Sons Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Foley-Oak Park—The Foley L umber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tri County Lumber Co. 

Foreston—The Foreston Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tri County Lumber Co. 

Granite Falls—McGregor Bros. & Co., operating a line 
of retail yards, are moving their headquarters to Min- 
neapolis and taking offices in the Lumber Exchange; C. 
E. McGregor is in charge. 

Minneapolis—The Kuhn Sash & Door Co. is closing out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pinebur—F. V. B. Price has sold his in- 
terest in his small mill to his son F. V. Price, who will 
continue the operations under the name of the Pinebur 
Lumber Co. F. V. B. Price will continue to operate his 
large mill “for several years, having recently bought 
enough timber to run it for at least six years. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—A. L. Thompson, who has 
entered the retail trade fa himself here, has bought the 
east side yard of the J. W. Merrill Lumber Co. 

Osgood—Chalfant & Koon have been succeeded by 
Chaltant & Merryman. 

Savannah—tThe Martin Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Savannah Lumber:Co., having purchasing depart- 
ment Forest Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

St. Louis—R. H. Todd has withdrawn from the Antrim 
Lumber Co. 

Whitesville—The J. C. Jones Lumber Co. 
business. 

MONTANA. Crane—The Valley Mercantile & Lumber 

Co. has been succeeded by E. W. Pickering. 

Plentywood—Adolph Riba has been succeeded by the 

Riba Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Arlington—The Updike Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Arlington Lumber & 
Grain Co, 

Ashton—The Keystone Lumber Co. has sold its busi- 
ness to the Ashton Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Brock—I. J. Ball has been succeeded by the Brock 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Creston—The Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. has been 
succeeded by the Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. 

Crete—The Saline Lumber Co. has sold its business to 
the Sack Lumber & Coal Co. 

Fullerton—Brannan & Ayres have been succeeded by 
the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., having headquar- 
ters at Omaha. 

Henderson—The J. P. Pauley Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the H. J. Peters Lumber & Coal Co. 

Loretto—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Miller & Barnes. 

Murdock—Eugene T. Tool has been succeeded by Tool, 
Nauman & Murtey. 

Spencer—The W. D. Bradstreet Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Theo. Knecht. 

Sutherland—The Emil Tollefsen Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Sterling Lumber &.Investment Co., with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—The Santa Fe Lumber & 
Transfer Co. has been succeeded by the Santa Fe Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. jBuffalo—The property of the Buffalo 
Package Co. has been sold to Edward F. Dold and Frank 
B. Barnard, former officers of the company. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will engage again soon in the man- 
ufacture of small wooden packages. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Aurelia—The Aurelia Independent 
Lumber Go. has been succeeded by the Horton Lumber 


is out of 


is out of 


Co. 

Freda—The McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. 
succeeded by C. M. Butier. ; 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Cooperage Co. has 
decreased its capital from $300,000 to $30,000. 

Cincinnati—The Frank Unnewehr Co., manufacturer of 
veneers, will reduce its capital stock from $150,000 to 
$125,000, by the retirement of $25,000 of its preferred 
stock. 

po The Collinwood Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $80,000. 

Mansfield—The Carter-Mann Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 





The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the ‘higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 


A letter telling us your needs 
will bring prices by next mail. 
Send it today. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELECODE. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREsST. 
G. L. Hume, Vice-PREsT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln 


Dried N. ie Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


_._ Wehave a large assortment of CYPRESS 
(—= in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
e Flooring 
N.C. Pine &izr 
sia ine Roofers 
Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 














Shadyside—Futhery Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Futhey, Lumber & Hardware Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Atoka—The Caylor Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the V. S. Cook Lumber Co., of Coalgate. 

Kiowa—The J. W. Cublertson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Gentry-Bowers Lumber Co. . 

Oklahoma—The M. M. Bowers Lumber Co. Has been 
succeeded by the Gentyr-Bowers Lumber Co. 

South Coffeyville—The Jameson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the H. H. Kubic Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—The W. L. Russell 
Box & Lumber Co. has filed a petition for dissolution. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Burke—The Torrence-Kinnie Co. 
has been succeeded by Kinnie & Schulze. 

Hoven-Lowry-Mina-Stratford—The Imperial Elevator 
Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Humboldt—The Hayes-Pearce Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded, by the J. A. Pearce Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Handley—The G. W. Owens Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the’ Handley Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department with W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Shamrock—The E. L. Woodley Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., of Dallas. 

UTAH. Green River—The plant and stock of the Mer- 
riell-Bolinger Lumber Co. and the Green River Lumber 
& Supply Co. have been acquired by the Bonneville Lum- 
ber Co., of Salt Lake City, which will consolidate the two 
companies and conduct as one concern. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Capitol Shingle Co. and 
the Panama Shingle Co., of Tacoma, have consolidated 
as the Panama Lumber & Shingle Co. , 

Reardan—The H. J. Mattes Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000. 

Tacoma—The Panama Shingle Co. now the Panama 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Johnson & _ Garrett 
have been succeeded by the Glen Elk Lumber Co. 

Huntington—The Huntington Lumber & Supply Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Edmund—Roy W. Gibson has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. C. Wharton Lumber Co. | 

Pulaski—The Flora Avenue Lumber Co. is now owned 
by J. A. Peplinski. 

Wauzeka—The Wauzeka Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by George M. Krone. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

SASKATCHEWAN. Wymark—tThe International Mer- 
cantile Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Beaver Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Bahamas Timber Co. (Ltd.) 
will build a planing mill. 

ARKANSAS. Arlberg-Clinton—The Chess & Wymond 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., will build a stave mill at each of 
these points and develop white oak timber recently ac- 
quired in Van Buren County. y 

Jasper—J. W. Hassenflug will rebuild sawmill burned 
at a loss of $8,000. z 

Ultima Thule (P. O. DeQueen)—George S. Scott will 
build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of 
lumber. ; M , 

Warren—The Southern Lumber Co. (Ltd.) will build 
dry kilns. 

FLORIDA. Lake Wales—C. L. Morrison and J. O. 
Densford, of Fort Meade, will build a plant to manufac- 
ture orange and vegetable crates. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—J. A? Kelley contemplates install- 
ing machinery to manufacture hickory axe handles, pick 
handles ete. : 

Folkston—The Georgia-Florida Investment Co., of which 
J. V. Gowen is vice president and manager, will erect a 
sawmill with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber, to 
cost $2,000. The company conducts a sawmill. business 
and a naval stores business. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Waller Manufacturing 
“7 will erect dry kilns and warehouse and extend railroad 
siding. 

Pikeville—The plant of the Pikeville Supply & Planing 
Mill Co., which was wrecked recently by a boiler ex- 
plosion, will be rebuilt and some high-speed woodworking 
machinery added. 

MISSISSIPPI. Beatrice—J. T. McKinnon, of McKin- 
non Bros., Pachuta, who bought the timber holdings of 
the defunct Brookpart Lumber Co., of Enterprise, will 
erect three small sawmills and one large mill to cut tim- 
ber, which consists mostly of longleaf pine. A standard 
gauge road about fifteen miles long, connecting with the 
New Orleans & North Eastern Railroad, is being built. 

Tylertown—Lowell Bros. will rebuild sawmill destroyed 
by fire recently. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Louisburg—R. R. Perry will in- 
stall woodworking and iron working machinery to cost 
$1,000. The plant has a capacity of 12,000 feet of lumber. 

Southport—The South Hill Manufacturing Co., of South 
Hill, Va., will build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 
15,000 feet of lumber, to develop timber tract in Bruns- 
wick County. 

Winston-Salem—The B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. will 
erect an addition for finishing department and warehouse, 
four stories high and 73 by 150 feet. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The American Hame & 
Singletree Co., of which E. A. Wright is secretary and 
manager, will install a sawmill to manufacture raw 
material for hames, singletrees and doubletrees. 

i Lovelady—Lang Smith will rebuild planing 
mill. 














NEW VENTU 


ARKANSAS. Amity—Lewis L. Majors, D. Scott and 
Oscar Smith, under the firm name of the West-Amity 
Lumber Co., will establish a business at the old Amity 
Lumber Co.’s site. They will operate a sawmill and 
planer and conduct a general lumber business. 

COLORADO. Denver—J. H. Burnside recently began 
the commission lumber business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has opened a lumber 
sales office at 80 East Jackson Boulevard, with Bert E. 
Cook in charge as representative in this territory. 

Chicago—The R. W. Merrill Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

INDIANA. Leitersford—Ford Cressner will open a lum- 
ber yard. 

Vevay—W. W. Fry is opening a lumber yard. 

IOWA. Lacey—The Hawkeye Lumber Co., whose head- 
quarters are in Oskaloosa, has opened a branch yard here, 
with John Kaldenburg manager. 

KANSAS. The Houston Doughty Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Louisville Point Lumber 
Co. has established a yellow pine department, in charge 
of W. Percival Clancy jr. 

Hopkinsville—The Williams & Hale Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The W. L. Joyce Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 








Pemberton—The Farmers’ Lumber Yard is being or- 
ganized. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
organizing. 

Laurel—The O. Ferrall Lumber Co. recently began thi 
commission business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—-Arthur J. Schureman, Wright 
Building, recently began the wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

NEW MEXICO. Lovington—-The Lovington Hardwood 
Co. recently began the retail business. 

NEW YORK. Weedsport—Charles F. Sloan recently 
began the lumber business. 

OHIO. Pleasant Hill—D. Moul & Sons recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Eufaula—The J. C. Belt Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

Hartshorne—The J. S. Martin: Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—The Central Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing lumber. 

Pittsburgh—The Frank M. Massena Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The North Texas Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing yellow pine lumber, with 
sales office at Kildare. 

UTAH. Green River—The Booneville Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City. : 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—The Plont Manufacturing 
Co. has begun operating a shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Cylon—The A. Tobin Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard with branch at New Richmond. 

Oneida—Miller & Piehl, operators of a retail lumber 
yard at Seymour, have started a yard here. 


CASUALTIES 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Fire April 12 darmaged 
120,000 feet of high grade yellow pine flooring owned by 
the Christiana Lumber Co. The shed in which the lum- 
ber was piled was partly damaged also. 


MAINE. East Hampden—April 11 the old Lowell & 
Engel mill was destroyed by fire. The property is owned 
by W. A. Finnigan and I. M. Pierce and had not been in 
operation for some months. The loss is placed at about 
$60,000, with insurance of $10,000. 

Milford—The Jordan Lumber Co.’s double band sawmill 
was destroyed by fire April 14; loss $30,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. The company had just put 
in a large supply of logs, which will overtax the capacity 
of its smaller band sawmill. The destroyed mill will be 
rebuilt at once. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—April 14 the plant of the Miller 
& Vidor Lumber Co. was visited by fire and two dry 
kilns and about 100,000 feet of lumber burned. The 
company estimates its loss at $10,000, which is covered 
by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire in the Everett Shingle 
Co.’s kiln caused a loss of $2,250, mostly on stock. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New. Westminster—Fire de- 
stroyed the dry kiln of the Pruntee Sawmills April 5; 
loss $8,000, which is covered by insurance. One million 
shingles burned. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


CANISTEO, N. Y., April 17.—J. L. Seely, jr., has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Steuben Lumber & Furniture Co., of 
this city, which recently became involved in business difli- 
culties, after operating for a number of years. The unsecured 
debts of the company are said to amount to $75,000. 


Ellisville—The Dupont Lumber Co. is 




















KALAMA, WASH., April 17.—Announcement was made this 
week that the long drawn out litigation between the Moun- 
tain Timber Co. and insurance companies over its plant here, 
destroyed by fire eighteen months ago, is to be ended. An 
agreement has been reached between the mill company and 
the twenty-seven insurance companies involved for payment 
of the $227,000 in litigation. It is said that the company 
will rebuild after the final settlement. John Patterson is 
manager for the company. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 18.—The United States District 
Court has approved the offer of composition made two weeks 
ago by William F. Galle, doing business as William IF. Galle 
& Co. The composition offer is to pay 33144 percent in four 
equal installments in six, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four 
months. The referee’s report was accompanied by a request 
from the bankrupt for confirmation, setting forth that he was 
ready to deposit the notes for the various payments, and 
that the money for settlement of all claims of priority cred- 
itors had been deposited. ‘The referee reported at that time’ 
that all the creditors, with the exception of some already 
holding accommodation paper of the firm and the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, which held that the interstate com- 
merce law precluded it making any such composition, agreed 
to the terms of settlement. The creditors so agreeing number 
forty-one, with claims aggregating $58,436, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 18.—Horace D. Williams, formerly 
president of the bankrupt H. D. Williams Cooperage Co., 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the United States 
District Court last week, with listed liabilities of $588,751 
and assets amounting to $57,000. Of the liabilities $55,631 
represent secured claims, $148,290 unsecured claims and the 
remaining $384,810 are listed as notes and bills which 
ought to be paid by others. The assets consist principally 
of 564 shares of capital stock in the bankrupt H. D. Williams 
Cooperage Co., at par value of $100 a share. The Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. and the National City Bank of New York 
City are the principal creditors. Both organizations hold 
judgments against Mr. Williams for the amounts owing them, 
which were rendered in the courts of Searcy County, Arkan- 
sas. 





Judge W. W. Lambdin, in the 
United States District Court, has signed a decree confirming 
the sale of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co, to the Savannah 
River Lumber Company for $520,000. The property was sold 
by Gordon Saussy and Neyle Colquitt, commissioners “)- 
pointed by the court. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 17. 


LouisvILLy, Ky., April 17.—On application of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., of New York, to the United 
States district court_at Covington, Ky., the Covington Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. has been appointed receiver for the 
Kentucky Coal & Timber Development Co., which owns 4 
large acreage of timberlands in Knox and Breathitt counties, 
Ky. The United States Mortgage & Trust Co. is trustee !o! 
a $1,000,000,-bond issue of the development company, which 
made arrangements for the issue of the securities in 1910. 
It is stated that all of them are now outstanding and that 
the company has failed to meet the interest on the bonds. 
The Kentucky Coal & Timber Development Co. is_said to 
control 4,979 of the 5,000 shares of stock in the Breathitt 
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Coal & Lumber Co. The court order restrains the company 
from disposing of this stock or any of its lands other than 
to the receiver, who has given bond for $25,000. Forty-six 
tracts in the two counties are affected by the suit. One of 
them, in Breathitt County, contains 4,000 acres. 


LLOQUIAM, hi ogg April 17.—The National Lumber & 
M: inufacturing Co. last week filed a complaint asking for a 
restraining order to prevent the county from collecting 
$6,476 taxes and asking for a reduction in valuation. The 
complaint alleges that the same physical property that was 
yalued by the assessors in 1907 at $89,685 has been increased 
on the rolls until in 1914 it was $284,630. The company 
puts the actual valuation at about $240, 000, which would 
make the assessor’s rightful valuation $120, The tax 
which the courts are asked to restrain the ill from 
collecting are the taxes for 1914, which being now due, the 
treasurer is about to collect. 


OBITUARY 


FRANCIS MARION LILLIBRIDGE.—One of the best 
known judges of lumber in Michigan, and a pioneer in 
that industry in the State, Francis Marion Lillibridge, 
died April 14 at his home, 96 Ferry Avenue, West, De- 
troit. He had been confined to his home since last 
Christmas and it was with regret. to both himself and 
his fellow associates in the lumber trade that he was 
unable to attend the first banquet of the Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade in March. Born in Oneida County, N. Y., 
in 1848, Mr. Lillibridge received his first education in the 
lumber trade by working for his cousin ‘Benjamin Water- 
man, who operated two lumber mills in Taberg, N. Y. 
He moved to Detroit in 1874, where he went to work for 
the late John Beers, as a lumber buyer and inspector, in 
the northern Michigan lumber camps. He then became 
identified with the Dwight Lumber Co., with which he 
was connected in many responsible positions for twenty- 
five years. In 1905 he entered business for himself, open- 
ing retail yard under the name of the F. M. Lillibridge 

















THE LATE FRANCIS M. LILLIBRIDGE 


Lumber Co. He was a great lover of music and an ar- 
dent church member. His only activity in outside inter- 
ests was during the time he was a member of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and later the Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade. He was a member of the Union Lodge 
*, & A. M., which conducted funeral services. His widow 
and one daughter survive. 


ROBERT WASHINGTON SANDERS.—A resident of 
Beaumont, Tex., for thirty-eight years and one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of (Beaumont, Robert Washington 
Sanders, 66 years old, died April 13 at the picturesque 
home he built with his own hands at 379 Pine Street. 
Mr. Sanders was born, reared and educated at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. He went to Texas in 1874, locating at Dallas 
atter having learned his trade as stairbuilder. In 1878 
he moved to Beaumont, when that was a small lumber 
town of 300 population. He built the first planing mill in 
Beaumont, which was located opposite his home in Pine 
Street, and operated that mill until 1885, when he ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of ‘the sawmill of 
the old Reliance Lumber Co. He retained this position 
for seventeen years, at the expiration of which time the 
company sold out to the Kirby Lumber Co., and since 
then Mr. Sanders was engaged in cabinet making. Mr. 
Sanders was a member of the building committee of the 
Jefferson County court house at Beaumont and his name 
appears on the cornerstone. He served as city alderman 
ror one term and was a charter member of several lodges. 
He is survived by his widow _and two daughters, Misses 
Henrietta May Sanders and Pearl Sanders. 


CHARLES F. LUSK.—The death of Charles F. Lusk, 
secretary and treasurer of the Nye, Lusk & Hudson Co., 
of Thorp, Wis., occurred Friday, April 7, at the home of 
relatives in Minneapolis. Mr. Lusk was 31 years old. 
The funeral was held under Masonic auspices from the 
home of his grandmother, Mrs. G. W. Lusk, at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and interment was at Rienzi Cemetery in the 
Lusk family lot, where the remains of his father, George 
Hf. Lusk, and his brother, Frank Lusk, both identified at 
one time with the lumber industry, are buried. Four years 
ago Charles F. Lusk took his father’s place in the man- 
agement of the Lusk lumbering interests at Thorp. Five 
months ago he went to California to seek a milder cli- 
mate and later to Arizona, but he could find only tem- 
porary relief. His widow and a daughter, as well as his 
nother, survive him. 





> SILAS M. RICE.—A prominent retail lumberman of 

‘mlesburg, Mich., Silas M. Rice, of S. M. Rice & Son, 
died April 15, He was stricken with paralysis a few days 
ago and never recovered consciousness. Barn in Oneida 
Cor inty, New York, in 1851, he was a resident of Gales- 
burg for over thirty years. After the Civil war he re- 
moved with his parents to Iowa, where they resided a 
short time before settling in Michigan. ‘Those who sur- 
\ive besides the widow are two sons, Harlow and Harry 
reve i both of Galesburg; two brothers, Roscoe Rice, of 
vlesbure, and Merritt Rice, of Battle Creek, and a sister, 
Mrs, Arvilla Eaton, of Galesburg. The Masonic lodge to 
Which Mr. Rice belonged conducted the funeral services 
and interment was at Oak Grove Cemetery. 


ALBERT C. SCHRYVER.—President of the A. C. 
Schryver Lumber Co., of Louisville, Miss., Albert C. 
Schryver, 64 years old, died Monday, April 17 at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr, Schryver was well known in Chicago 
and in San Antonio, Tex. He began the lumber business 





under S. K. Martin in the old Twenty-second street dis- 
trict in Chicago in the ’70s. He then went to San 
Antonio, Tex., where the firm Martin & Schryver be- 
came prominent in business and railroad contracting 
circles. For the last five years he had been operating 
several timber and lumber mills at Louisville, Miss. 
Burial was at Wheaton, Ill., where his funeral was held 
Wednesday trom the residence of his brother, former 
Mayor H. A. Schryver. 

EDWIN B. WRIGHT. —Vice : malas of the Butters 
Lumber Co., of Boardman, N. C., died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a few days ago, of pneumonia. A former ailment 
for which he was being treated was a partial cause. He 
was a Master Mason, Templar, Shriner and Odd Fellow. 
He is survived by a widow, one son and two daughters. 
The remains were taken to his former home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for interment. 

HERBERT E. MARSTON.—A member of the Marston 
Lumber Co., of New York City, Herbert E. Marston, 44 
years old, died April 13 at his residence 124 Union Av e- 
_ Mount Vernon. Mr. Marston is survived by his 
widow. 





DAVID MacLAREN.—The death of David MacLaren, a 
prominent lumberman and capitalist of Ottawa, Ont., oc- 
curred April 7, at the age of 68. Mr. MacLaren entered 
the lumber business in 1871, in connection with his 
father’s firm and was manager of the Gatineau and Ot- 
tawa River branches for many years. He was president 
of the Bank of Ottawa and associated with other busi- 
ness enterprises. 





WwW. G. A member of the Barclay Shingle 
Mills (Ltd.), Port Haney, a. C.. W. arclay, died sud- 
denly April 6. He was taken ‘ill two days previously to 
his death with pneumonia. He was 44 years old, and 
had made his home in Vancouver for twenty-three years. 


GRANT BARNES.—A lumber manufacturer of Love- 
laceville, Ky., Grant Barnes, died there after a short ill- 
ness at the age of 55. He had operated a sawmill at 
Lovelaceville for a number of years. 


HENRY BENSON.—A member of the former wholesale 
lumber firm Benson & Locke, of Buffalo, N. Y., Henry 
Benson,, died recently at Reno, Nev., aged 73 years. He 
lived in Buffalo for several years and then moved to 
Menominee, Mich., about 1886, where he was for ten 
years the purch: asing agent for Holland, Graves & Mont- 
gomery. Funeral services were held at the home of his 
son, Henry E., with interment at Oakland. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Chicago Mill & ‘cain thi Co., of Chicago and Helena, 
Ark., has secured the timber on 6,400 acres of land recently 
acquired by J. H. Woods and associates from Russell Gard- 
ae, of St. Louis. The company will build a railroad to 
facilitate the development of this timber and it will be 
worked up at its big hardwood and veneer plant at Helena. 
The company has also secured the timber on a tract of 8,600 
acres belonging to the Reeves estate. It is stated that the 
company is also negotiating for another large tract of 
timber in the same territory. 








The Winston Land & Lumber Co., a big organization incor- 
porated in Hattiesburg, Miss., recently, has sold the timber 
rights on thousands of acres located in Attala, Winston, 
Neshoba and adjoining counties in Mississippi to the Bolinger 
Franklin Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La. The Winston com- 
pany will receive a specified sum per acre on the stumpage 
and will be given a certain percent of the profits from the 
manufacture of lumber. A modern double band mill will be 
erected by the Bolinger Franklin Lumber Co. 


D. C. Stimson, of Owensboro, Ky., a hardwood manufac- 
turer, has bought 224 acres of timberland from 8S. F. Sharp, 
William Johnson and the heirs of Fleming Sharp, located 
near Pleasant Ridge, Ky. ‘The consideration is given as 
$11,000 and the timber consists mostly of oak and poplar, 
which will be cut and hauled to the Stimson sawmill in 
Owensboro. 





J. T. McKinnon, of McKinnon Bros., Pachuta, Miss., has 
bought the timber holdings of the defunct Brookpark Lum- 
ber Company, of Enterprise. Mr. McKinnon is building a 
standard gage road connecting with the New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad at Beatrice, Miss., extending out 
about fifteen miles to the timber. 


The Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., 
has bought 10,000 acres of cypress timberland in St. John 
the er Parish, which it will manufacture at its Lutcher 
(La.) mill 

The Snohomish Logging Co., which has headquarters in 
Seattle, Wash., has bought 250,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in King and Snohomish counties, Washington, from 
the Puget Mill Co., of Seattle. The consideration is given 
as $750, 000. The Puget Mill Co. retains ownership of the 
land. 





The Forest Creek Lumber Co., of Gloster, Miss., has sold 
its timber holdings in Amite and Wilkinson counties, Miss., 
to the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Madi- 
son, Wis., receatly organized and a company of similar name 
but composed of different stockholders. The timber consists 
of 52,000 acres of virgin longleaf pine and estimators claim 
is ample to keep a plant of large capacity running full time 
for thirty years. A double band sawmill, costing $500,000, 
will be established in Wilkinson County. .- 


E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain 
Company, Winchester, Ida., has bought what has_ been 
known as the McCann holdings, comprising about 4,000 
acres of choice timberland located south of Winchester, 
Langlade County, Idaho. It is estimated that about 8,000,- 
000 feet of marketable. lumber is standing on this ‘tract 
and about as much more, held by private individuals, and 
which may be acquired later, will be available when the 
railroad is extended into that section of the country. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,178,569. Wood forming machine. John L. Agenbright, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor of one half to John W. Johnson, same 
city. 

1,178,619. Machine for clamping and nailing boards. 
Nickolaus Binger, San Antonio, Tex. 


BABII I I I I IIT 
During 1914 38,568,069 superficial feet of lumber val- 
ued at $1,783,178 were imported into New Zealand, 
while during 1915 the imports were 27,841,411 super- 
ficial feet valued at $638,003. 
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Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph $82G oe 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manag 
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Try us and watch our Quality. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 17—Very fine spring weather 
prevails in western Canada and farmers have started 
seeding operations in many parts. Building operations 
have started in several districts. Many silos, granaries, im 
plement sheds and farm houses are to be erected | this year and 
trade at retail in the country is very good. Several elevators 
will also be built at various points throughout the West and 
many new schools are scheduled to be erected, all of which 
will stimulate the lumber trade of western Canada. 

Further West reports show that the unprecedented severe 
weather has delayed logging operations and handicapped the 
mills. The revival, therefore, in the lumbering industry is 
not so plainly manifest as the prospects would indicate. 

The demand for piling timber is in excess of the supply and 
there are many operators at the different points. 


2 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Orrawa, OntT., April 18.—The spring drives of most 
of the lumber companies operating in the Ottawa Valley 
have been held up for about two weeks on account of the 
unusually late spring. As a number of camps have not yet 
finished their cutting and piling, however, and as water 
conditions are so good, no worrying is done over the ne- 
luctance of water to give up the ghost. Although what is 
known as the “north water’ does not come down till the 
end of May, the Ottawa River already has attained a height 


nearly 5 feet greater than any high water mark of last 
spring. It is rising at the rate of about 3 inches a night 
and floods are expected all over the district, 

Canada’s lumbering methods are to be copied by India. 


“Holds Pai, what a lot 


of our regular 
Trade” yard customers 
say about our 
‘4 LONG LEAF 
& 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
It certainly ought to hold trade as 
we manufacture it from untapped 


Calcasieu Timber—which is known 
the world over as the ‘‘Finest.’’ 














Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


H. R. MeMillan, special commissioner, who is touring 
the world in the interests of the Canadian lumber trade, 
has reported to the Trade and Commerce Department that 
it is felt that “greater profit would result from the working 
of Indian timber if machinery were used in skidding and 
hauling logs as in Canada.’ Accordingly the forestry de- 
partment of the Indian Government has asked for particu- 
lars and price lists from Canadian manufacturers of logging 
machines, steam skidders, portable sawmills and logging tools 
and saws. At present elephants and bullock carts furnish 
motive power and transport, but as Indian timber is much 
more valuable than Canadian wood a larger expenditure is 
possible in logging and it is desired to copy Canada’s 
methods. 


FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OMAHA, Nes., April 18.—Anything between a com- 
fortable and a rushing business would characterize the 
activities of the lumber dealers throughout Nebraska in 
the first half of April, An ideal spring has prevailed for the 
lumber business. There ‘is perhaps more tentative building 
in prospect right now in the various cities and cays and in 





<1 Aaa districts in Nebraska than in many years in the 
past. 

The annual concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo of Nebraska is 
to be held at the Castle Hotel in Omaha April 28 at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—Railroad reports on 
tonnage shipped in and out of Minneapolis show that the 
increased lumber traffic continued through March, when 
1,544 cars of lumber and forest products were received here 
and 555 cars Shipped, compared with 1,201 cars received and 
417 shipped in March of last year. The returns for doors 
and millwork show 43 cars received and 216 shipped from 
here last month, compared with 58 received and 99 shipped 
in March, 1915. 

Continued high water has delayed the local mills in start 
ing the sawing season, as they depend on river logs, but 
practically all the other northern pine mills pow are sawing. 
The Northland Pine Company could not start to put in 
piling until Monday and expects now to start its two mills 
next Monday. 
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Watson - Christensen Lumber Co.. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 


Mills: Hemphill, Tex. Sales Office: DALLAS, TEX, 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 

‘The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


‘*Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 

















A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. hi Chalmers Covert 











mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 




















ene Lumberman 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


Although the weather has been of the right sort 
during the last few days for builders local yard peo- 
ple are somewhat disappointed in the current volume 
of business. The reason that the requirements, con- 
sidering the weather, did not measure up to expecta- 
tions seems to remain unanswered, as the dealers are 
all at sea over the situation. ‘‘There is a big enough 
volume of business prevailing, but there are too many 
yards in this town’’ is the way one dealer put it. 
Despite the fact that building in Chicago this year 
will be heavier than ever before, according to statis- 
tics, competition is strong and many yards complain 
that they are not getting their share. Permits show 
better than last year and it is evident that building 
will go ahead w ith a rush if the present springlike 
weather continues. Local retailers say that their ship- 
ments are better from all points and that they have 
no trouble in furnishing the trade with all the lumber 
desired. One of the sources of trouble in the lumber 
district is the difficulty in obtaining common labor. 
Men are well employed, as other lines of industry 
have taken a number of men from the lumber yards, 
and the yard people instead of being able to throw 
a stone and strike a dozen men wanting work now 
find themselves forced to go out and look for them. 
Of course, this situation has its beneficial side to the 
lumber trade, because men well employed means that 
these workers will sooner or later dev elop into home 
owners. The sash and door people are busy and are 
taking a considerable volume of lumber. 

The factory demand fot hardwoods is not so good 
as it was, the reason chiefly being that factories are 
apparently well stocked up. Those that are large 
consumers of lumber, however, are all busy and will 
have to be in the market again very shortly, according 
to those best informed in the lumber trade. One local 
firm reports that during the week it furnished the 
material for fifty two-flat buildings. The two-flat 
building is having precedence over the larger apart- 
ment. this year in Chicago and its suburbs, judging 
from statistics obtainable. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 15 aggregated 64,355,000 feet, against 39,861,000 
feet for the ‘corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to April 15, 1916, amounted to 807,503,- 
000 feet, an increase of 243,220,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended April 15 were 27,613,000 feet, an increase of 
5,782,000 feet, compared with the corresponding week in 
1915. Total ’ shipments from January 1 to April 15, 
1916, were 367,458,000 feet, 65,742, 000 feet more than 
was ’shipped from Chicago "during the same period of 
1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
12,374,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1915, while total receipts from January 1 to April 15, 
1916, were 24,036,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased : 3, 351,000 as compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to April 
15, 1916, were 1,851,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
RECEIP 'S—WEEK ENDED APRIL 15 








Lumber Shingles 
COOR oc céucn a ncaiss uae eon 64,355,000 22,842,000 
eer eer ar a. | 39,861,000 10,468,000 
ee i reer errs 24,494,000 12,374,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 15 

Lumber Shingles 
Cae eee ee 807,503,000 155,420,000 
| Re rere arrest easy 564,283,000 131,384,000 
IREDAANE: sn cces winccweee eee 24 3,220,000 000 24,036,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 15 

Lumber Shingles 
SNS oe cca sweet aie bie koes 27,613, 000 12,601,000 
SR ink 6.515 5.5 4's one ew oe eee eee 21/831; 7000 9,250,000 
PISOEEC” 3. ba tan wae sate 5,782,000 8,351,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 15 

P Lumber Shingles 
SEUNG pis nab eae ek 640.6 eee 367,458,000 102,552,000 
| lt a ner Sree rar rt 301, 716,000 100, 701,000 
EE | io osc pane Cee eee “65,742,000 1,851,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 19 were: 

CLASS ine Value 
REMIND sx 306s mchSw'n a ainte s Mewes $ 3,650 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 110 





440,300 








5,000 and under rr i. 68 
10,000 and under ae 26 352,000 
25,000 and under Ne eerie 15 493,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 8 525,000 
J. Lauter, 6-story apartment building... 1 140,000 
M. M. Robinson & Co., 3-story apart: 
aera errs 1 125,000 
Jacob Grosby, 38-story apartment build- 
See Sea Sa ee: 1 125,000 
Verplang & Grubb, 3-story apartment 
SORNR NN RMN IS 5 50's 5G ik i's GIR oa aie wi SO ae ates 1 100,000 
A. T. Jordan, 4-story apartment building 1 100,000 
UDIAEB aoe a7s soho ele oe are ata ns ese os 240 $ 2,696,9 950 
Average valuation for week.. a nee 11,238 
"TOCHIS PTCVIOUS WOOK 6 6 o:0.5:5100 0.6.0 0:0 0850-0 223 3,497,650 
Average valuation previous week....... .... 15,685 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... 137 1,499,150 
Totals January 1 to April 19, 1916..... 2,756 34,751,000 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,212 21,548,712 
‘Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,283 24,807,400 
Totals corresponding period 19138....... 2,360 29,035,245 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,838 17,679,477 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,036 30,898,530 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,677 28,730,265 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,065 27,839,535 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,702 14,806,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,536 18, "150,275 ) 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—A slackening in the demand has been notice- 
able within the last few days, although a good volume 
of business still prevails. Prices have not suffered. 
3uyers are apparently not so strongly in evidence in 
the market on account of being well supplied for the 
present needs. This is true of the city trade, while de- 
mand from the country trade is quite active. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Building is now in full swing and 
so far the volume is ahead of last year. Roads now are 
in good shape and retail yards report an increased trade, 
but farmers are buying very little as they have been 
delayed in spring work and now are in the fields. How- 
ever, wholesale trade continues active and even shows 
some increase in volume. Factory demand is good and 
sales of northern pine are made over a wider area than 
usual, 


New York.—Demand keeps up well and wholesalers 
are of the opinion that it will not be long before con- 
ditions will be close.to normal. ‘Trade during the last 
four weeks has heen yery satisfactory notwithstanding 
that yards themselves were unable to move much stock 
up to two weeks ago. Prices are high and the inquiry 
indicates a satisfactery prospect. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade in white pine has shown some 
improvement during the last week. Salesmen who have 
traveled through the State say that there is a good deal of 
optimism expressed as to prospects. Prices in all grades 
are reported to hold firm and wholesalers say the quota- 
tions are paid without opposition. The question of 
delivery is the inain issue and will be for some time, 
although the railroads are now lifting some of the em- 
bargoes which have much delayed shipments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass. —Removal last w: last week of the last railroad 
embargo effective against lumber on the New England 
lines has had the obvious effect of strengthening the 
market materially. The base price of frames has ad- 
vanced to a firm $28. Many of the largest spruce mills 
are very busy, and their orders will keep the saws going 
for some time without securing further business. Plenty 
of important inquiries are in hand, and everything in- 
dicates a brisk spruce business on the most prosperous 
basis in years. Random also is firmer and demand is 
very good. The present range of quotations follows, but 
when this is in print the chances are that the higher 
figures will be taken: 2x3, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22.50 to 
$23; 2x5 and 2x6, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $25.50; 2x10, 
$26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. Demand: for spruce 
boards shows more snap and the market is strengthen- 
ing. Good covering boards are offered, 5 inches and up, 
8 feet and up, for which $23 is quoted as rock bottom. 
Others may be had for 50 cents to $1 less. Matched 
boards in stock lengths are firm at $25 for fair to $27 for 
best. 


New York.—The market is strong and quotations are 
high, with few stocks offered for immediate sale. 
Strength applies to all sizes and grades and wholesalers 
say that they have no difficulty whatever in selling stock 
refused in the market. The export demand is good ani’ 
with retailers badly in need of assortments there is 
every reason to look for continued strength during the 
month, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Spruce sells heavily in the East. in 
Pittsburgh, the trade has taken a moderate turn for 
the better, but not in keeping with the eastern sections 
of the country, where the wood is better known. The 
scarcity of cars makes prices firmer, but mills report 
stocks so well sold that they are not disturbed by the 
accumulations in the yards that are awaiting trans- 
portation facilities. Clear spruce is exceptionally active 
and firm 
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WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Business with the pole people is more active, 
due chiefly to weather conditions, which will now permit 
the utility companies to go ahead with placing new poles. 
Country yards are taking a considerable volume of posts 
just now. There is no change in quotations on white 
cedar shingles and the demand continues fair. Lath re- 
main scarce at firm prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers’ expectations are being 
met by the reception of a number of orders from buyers 
who thought they had placed their wants for the spring 
months ago, but were unable to get delivery because of 
the advance in prices and inability of jobbers to secure 
the stock and come out whole. So many orders have 
had to be replaced that that is a feature of the market 
just now. Pole buying, which threatened to drop. off 
because of the high cost of wire and other materials, 
is stronger and evidently construction and repair work 
are not much curtailed by the price situation. 


HARDWOODS 





Chicago.—The hardwood field appears to be yoing 
through a period of lull, although the trade believes this 
to be only temporary. The factory trade is not so hungry 
for material as a few weeks ago and the tendency to 
withhold orders is said to be due entirely to factories 
being well stocked for the present. All the factories in 
local territory that are extensive consumers of hardwood 
are busy, but just now they have plenty of stocks on 
hand for their requirements. This situation may be 
due to the belief entertained that prices may break a bit 
later, but the trade feels that there are not going to 
be any cheaper quotations. The northern hardwoods are 
holding a little bit better than southern hardwoods, al- 
though the lighter demand affects both. ‘Stoeks both 
North and South are badly broken and this condition 
makes it difficult for local wholesalers to fill wants that 
the trade has to offer. The higher grade hardwoods are 
moving better than lower grade stuff, and oak is about 
the strongest item. Gum still shows a good volume but 
not at the quotations of a short time ago. Maple is 
fairly strong and there is a good demand for basswood. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand continues strong with spe- 
cial emphasis on items of stock that are getting scarce 
and hard to supply. Buyers are especially keen after 
birch in factory grades, and maple for flooring and 
finish is being cleaned up well ahead of the supply of 
new stock. The leader in oak is wagon stock, and dry 
material of dimension size is growing scarce in this 
market. Prices are firm on everything in the hardwood 
list and advances are registered on some descriptions of 
stock. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There still is a scarcity of dry gum 
at the mills and prices are correspondingly stronger. 
‘the attractive market is causing the manufacturers. re- 
cently to pay special attention to gum sawing, however, 
and the shortage probably will be remedied before a 
great while. Gum demand is especially strong for the 
lower grades. Oak demand is normal for the time of 
year and stocks of most items are fairly good at the 
mills, although there still is a rather light supply of oak 
flooring and prices on all flooring items continue very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The local hardwood situation is sea- 
sonably good and compares very favorably with the 
volume of business done during the last few- weeks. 
Orders coming in now are mostly for short requirements 
and call for quick delivery. Factory stock is in good 
request. Prices are firm on all items. Demand for all 
grades of oak is not so urgent as it was. Gum in all 
grades is in good request and is not very easily obtained. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Demand has been well maintained re- 
cently and the market shows a very healthy undertone. 
Prices are still largely in favor of the seller and, while 
some interests are delaying placing of orders, the gen- 
eral disposition of buyers is to secure their needs without 
further loss of time. Call is particularly good for the 
higher grades of both plain and quartered oak. Gum 
is strong in all grades and a larger business would be 
possible if the necessary stock were available for im- 
mediate shipment. Call for ash is very satisfactory, 
While hickory is wanted in as large quantities as can be 
obtained. Low grade cottonwood is alsa in good request. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business conditions remain favorable to 
the lumber manufacturers, as buyers are continuing to 
require more material for current operations than has 
been the case for a long while. The outlook is that the 
consumption this year will be exceptionally large, and 
hence sawmill men believe that even though production 
Is greatly increased by the starting up of many for- 
merly idle mills, it will not affect the situation. In 
other words, it is felt that the consuming capacity of 
the market is fully equal to its producing capacity. This 
is shown especially in oak, both plain and quartered 
oak being in splendid demand at good prices. The manu- 
facturers of flooring are taking much oak just now, as 
the tremendous building boom has greatly stimulated the 
flooring business. Ash continues to sell well, and gum 
holds the recent big increases in price. Collections are 
slow, due to the delay in the delivery of lumber on 
account of the congestion of traffic. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for practically all line’ of hard- 
wood lumber is active and the tone of the market is 
very firm. Wholesale dealers who sell only on commis- 
Sion, customarily picking up the lot wanted at a hard- 
wood mill after making a sale, are in serious difficulties. 
Price advances are so frequent, and the numer of manu- 
facturers who reply to inquiries that they have nothing 
m dry stock of the grade and size specified are so 
numerous, that an actual sale by a broker without first 
Setting in touch with the mill is a dangerous adventure. 
Despite the high cost of black walnut and its increasing 
Scarcity, makers of piano cases, fine furniture, fancy 
house finish etc. say they must have it to satisfy a real 
aaa demand, and they pay without too much auib- 
——. about price to secure such lots as are oifered. 
Maple is also in live request, and the quotations have 
advanced away beyond the level of former years. Not 
much ash is moving, because not much is offered, but 





this wood is receiving considerable attention. Birch, 
chestnut and plain oak also are in good demand. Quo- 
tations on inch stock, ones and twos, are: basswood, 
$44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, 
$43 to $45; plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $90 to 
$91; red birch, $56 to $59; sap birch, $48 to $52; white ash, 
$58 to $60. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—A supply short of demand is the chief 
feature. One result of this condition has been a stiffen- 
ing of prices, and in some instances a slight advance. 
The movement has been stronger than for some time, 
and with the building season well under way retail 
activity is expected to increase from now on. Dealers 
supplying building contractors have all they can do to 
keep up with orders. The market leaders are the oaks 
and the gums, with cypress, poplar and chestnut close 
behind. The movement of dimension and timbers is 
increasing. The planing mills and box factories are 
speeding up, particularly the former, and there has been 
a strong demand for woods tor interior trim and other 
construction and finishing material. Maple and oak have 
found a good market with the manufacturers of flooring. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is a good demand for hard- 
woods. Buying is pretty evenly divided between factories 
and yardmen. Concerns making boxes, vehicles and tur- 
niture are the best customers. Purchasing agents are 
inclined to accumulate stocks in view of tne great ex- 
pansion in manufacturing. Retailers’ stocks are tairly 
good, but many are gradually increasing them to be able 
to take care of the building rush. Considerable activity 
in building operations is manifest. Delay in shipments 1s 
caused by the car shortage. Frices are firm and all 
changes are toward higher tigures. Many orders are tor 
immediate shipment. Quartered oak is in good demand 
at unchanged prices. Plain oak stocks are firm and the 
volume of business is increasing. Prices at the Ohio 
River are: firsts and seconds, white, $57; red, $59; No. 1 
common, white, $36; red, $3/; No. 2 common, $26 and 
No. 3 common, $16. Ash is in fair demand and basswood 
is moving well. Chestnut is still strong, especially sound 
wormy. Other hardwoods are unchanged, 


New York.—While trade slackened off a little last 
week, the market has gradually broadened since March 
1 and inquiries and orders come trom larger sources 
and at much better prices. Offerings of such stocks as 


gum, maple and oak are scarce and there is everything * 


to encourage wholesalers to ask top prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Supplies of southern hardwood do not 
come in very freely, due to scarcity of stocks as well 
as to the lack of cars to make shipments trom the mills. 
Trade holds up well and shipments to eastern points 
can be made more easily on account of the lifting of some 
of the railroad embargoes. Maple is about the strongest 
of the hardwoods and supplies have been moving out 
rapidly this year. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men report a continu- 
ance of gratifying activity in the trade, with prices very 
satisfactory. Many of the orders are relatively small, 
but their number indicates a very general demand for 
hardwoods. Most firms and corporations here state 
that theic business is running ahead of previous years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All hardwoods in the market are ex- 
cellent in trading. There are no very large offerings 
heard of and the demand is continuing for all the better 
grades, and especially for chestnut, oak and _ poplar. 
White oak has been called for freely also. Low grade 
materials are scarce and many of the shipments are 
badly behind contract time, due to the car shortage. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 oak, botn red 
and white, is sufficient to keep these grades moving about 
as fast as dry enough for the market. Number 1 and 
No. 2 common show marked improvement. Bill stuff and 
ties move well. Prices remain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock continues to enjoy a good volume 
of trade, especially from country yards. Hemlock and 
northern pine prices lie a little closer together and this 
is partly responsible for the demand. Higher quotations 
on hemlock prevail on some items and the feeling regard- 
ing this wood is very optimistic. A large volume of No. 
3 hemlock is moving to the box companies. Lack of dry 
stocks at the mills in some items still interferes with 
the local wholesale trade. 





New York.—Stocks are scarce and while orders fell off 
a little last week, prices are still at the top. Mills 
report no surplus and good inquiries. The opening of 
spring building will unquestionably put the hemlock 
market on a still higher basis. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Trade has begun to improve, after some 
backwardness ‘due to the weather, and conditions are 
now considered satisfactory. Prices are strong and a 
possibility of another advance exists, as the mills have 
no large stocks on hand and the building outlook is 
good. CGrders for some sizes cannot be filled promptly 
and this leads the wholesalers to look for a strong mar- 
ket to prevail this spring. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is in very fair demand. The 
lifting of the railroad embargo is letting southern lumber 
into the southern section of New England hitherto cut 
off from such supplies, but this has in no whit curtailed 
the inquiry for hemlock. Hemlock plank move better 
than at any other time for over a year. Hemlock tim- 
bers also are getting a fair amount of attention. Hem- 
lock boards are doing very well, although the amount 
moving is not, perhaps, so large as some authorities 
expected. There are manufacturers who refuse to part 
with any really dry hemlock boards, clipped, stock 
lengths, for less than $238. There are others who will 
take $22.50, or, possibly, $22. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The market has strengthened some- 
what during the last week, due to the demand for tim- 
bers and boards, and for construction material in gen- 
eral. Retail distribution is increasing, and the situation 
is reported to be very encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio—Hemlock trade is active in this terri- 
tory. Buying by yardmen is one of the best features. 
There is a general disposition to accumulate stocks in 








A Small Investment That 
— Nets Big Returns 


If youdo haninn 
with the farmers 

in your county, 
certainly, here is 
something that 
will interest you. 


Nearly every 
farmer needs a 


Monarch ““j' Feed Mill 


and you'll be surprised how easy it is to sell them one of these mills, 
We have hundreds of testimonial letters from farmers who are using 
them. Aside from the profit you’!! make on these sales, you can also 
more than break even on grinding feed, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., for your farmer friends as an occasional favor for those who 
may not need a mill of their own. 


Write for Catalog now—a postal will do. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNec¥: Pa. 














MipnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten the Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 
unparalleled sale. 





Press Comments assure its hearty welcome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come—Bostoz Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News, 
Real Poetry—Sam Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—A merican Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism—Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houstow Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 54%4x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for. .$1,00 


6 
In Forest Land” 
Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
in tint. Price, postpaid $1.25 


“Resawed Fables” 


#Zsop was a philosopher, but he never was im 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of ‘“‘the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid............ $1.00 


Full descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Popularity 
Proves 
Superiority 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf to the Canadian woods, 
you'll find hundreds of lumber camps and 
mills who would use no other wire rope than 


YellowStrand 


They have put it to the most severe 
tests were ropes of extra strength and 
durability are required. Where skidders 
are operating in the forests of giant 
redwoods, or in the cypress swamps of the 
South, you'll find Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope is doing the pulling—it is made 
especially to withstand the tremendous 
strains and wear and tear of heavy log- 


ging. It’s elastic, flexible and will prove 
the most economical because it lasts 
longest. 


Try it next time and be convinced of 
its superior qualities. Get our prices now. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. I. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND dP 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS “Y° CROP FoRGinGs Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 
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view of the expected spring rush. Prices are firm and 
every change is toward higher levels. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock prices are maintained with 
uniformity. The Pittsburgh list is based on $23.50, and 
this will hold for the rest of the month, according to 
larger producers, Sales have, however, lately been made 
that topped the base price Some mills refuse to take 
on new business, feeling sure that a new and better 
level will come with the advancing spring season. Hem- 
lock lath are very scarce and firm at $4.75. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is one of the hardwoods that continue 
to hold up strong. Apparently more of this wood is being 
used in this market by the manufacturers, chiefly piano 
and also the interior: wood work people. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar in about all grades is now num- 
bered among the active woods. Delayed shipments are 
coming through this week to replenish piles in retail 
yards and factory stocks that had been depleted to the 
danger point, but there are yet plenty of buyers who 
have orders to place. Sellers speak of a better call for 
straight cars. Advices from the mills insist that stocks 
of dry poplar in first hands have been much reduced by 
the recent lively demand, and the millmen are very stiff 
about their price quotations. For the best yellow poplar 
in inch lumber, $63 is about the best that a close buyer 
ean do. There is nothing in inch stock, grading ones 
and twos, offered for less than $61 now. 


Baltimore, Md.—The demand for poplar is good, with 
yards showing a very encouraging interest in the offer- 
ings and the mills in a position to place their stocks 
about as fast as these are made ready for the market. 
Prices are reported to be quite firm, with the buyers 
receptive to tenders and the yards disposed to augment 
their holdings after a short period when they appeared 
to hold back. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—-Demand continues to expand, and 
the market is broader and stronger. There has been an 
increasing activity in the dressed stock, but the rough 
still leads in volume of movement. The railroad embargo 
hinders shipments for the Eastern market, but the situa- 
tion there is said to be better. 


Columbus, Ohio—Poplar demand is steady. 
buy actively and the same is true of factories. Retail 
stocks are being increased. Factories making automo- 
biles are in the market for wide sizes. 


Dealers 


Ashland, Ky.—The call for poplar is strong from all 
sources, factory trade being particularly heavy. Thick 
stock seems the most sought. Prices are firm, and lum- 
ber stocks are fair. The log supply is very light. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Local wholesalers have no trouble in secur- 
ing a fair amount of business, although the demand 
from the car manufacturing companies is not so sirong 
as it was some time ago. Reports to wholesalers here 
from inill points are te the effect that stocks are low 
and badly broken. Fir prices are firm, especially for 
stuff that is wanted for prompt shipment. Spruce is 
about in the position it has been for several weeks, and 
there is no change with red cedar shingles. 


Portland, Ore.—The market is reported here as steadily 
improving and prices are firm. Most mills have their 
books well filled with orders. The log market is firm, 
with yellow fir quoted at $7, $10 and $13. Red cedar 
logs are quoted at $12. 


Seattle, Wash.—Conditions remain as they have for the 
last few weeks. With the easing up in the car situation 
shipments have been very heavy and much in excess 
of cut. This has brought about a lowering of stocks 
and most all miils report badly broken stocks. Mills 
generally find orders plentiful at prevailing prices. The 
timber business remains good and the mills are thus 
well taken care of on cutting business. Log prices are 
firm at general quotations of $7, $10 and $13. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues strong, and 
in the face of increasing demand and some large orders 
being offered another price advance is expected. De- 
mand for uppers is especially good. Cutting orders are 
plentiful, with a good run of timber business. Values 
are very firm. The outlook is for active rail demand all 
summer on even a little better price basis than now 
prevails. The cost of supplies, labor and logs all tends 
upward. Logs are firm in fair supply. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While demand for fir in this terri- 
tory has not been heavy the last couple of weeks the 
mills still have heavy order files, according to represen- 
tatives here, and are not accepting any orders that are 
not to their iiking. For a time a few commission men 
were reported to be taking orders at slight concessions, 
but they found difficulty in placing them with the manu- 
facturers and concessions are no longer in evidence. 
Stocks of dimension and all items of commons are badly 
broken at the mills and although the supply of cars is 
pretty nearly adequate for all shipments now orders 
that have been on the books for some time still are 
being held up because of the dearth of stock at the mills. 
Railways buy car material freely and this has had a 
stiffening effect on the market. Unless there is a marked 
increase in the demand it is hardly expected that there 
will be any immediate upward bound in prices, but 
dealers see nothing in prospect to cause any weakening. 
Light demand and better car supply have resulted in a 
little easing up in prices on red cedar siding, but there 
still is a light supply on the Coast and a little improve- 
ment in the call, which is to be expected at this time 
of the year, will bring quotations back to their former 
level. 


Boston, Mass.—The reopening of the Panama Canal 
last Saturday was hailed by local wholesale dealers in 
lumber from the Pacific coast as the best news received 
in many months. It is still too early to make any positive 
report about price quotations, althougth the consensus 
seems to be that Douglas fir can be laid down here and 
will sell readily at only a shade under the present going 
rates of longleaf yellow pine. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Prices for western pine remain strong, al- 
though the demand is off a bit. The reason given is 
that the consumers of this wood have been buying 
heavily of late and are well stocked. Shop stock stil] 
moves in good volume. Local wholesalers say their mills 
inform them that they are well loaded up with orders 
and the situation looks as well as that in any of the 
soft woods. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers become more and more 
anxious about their shipments of Idaho white pine. The 
mills are not in position to give prompt service because 
of the depleted conditions of stocks of commons. Cars 
are available now, but there is a dearth of dry stock, 
Supplies of Idaho Western pine are fairly good and mills 
are shipping promptly. Prices are firm and the demand 
is about even with the supply. There is a good demand 
for California pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the California woods shows 
a little improvement. The main trouble is in getting 
shipments forwarded from the Coast. It takes six to 
eight weeks to make deliveries, whereas it formerly re- 
quired only half that time. As there are but few cars on 
the Coast no relief appears to be in sight. 





Boston, Mass.—Business is very good and prices are 
stiff as ramrods. The lower grades are particularly 
firm, and wholesale dealers predict advances in the near 
future. In current dealing straight car orders are more 
frequently encountered than the mixed car assortments 
wanted not long ago. The present range of quotations 
on well manufactured, carefully graded western white 
pine is: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 to 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 
and 6/4,- $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
boards, d. & m, No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, 
$34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 





REDWOOD 





Chicago.—The redwood situation is still a healthy one 
and the demand is of good volume. Local wholesalers 
find not only the trade taking stuff in this territory but 
points farther east are strong with requirements. Green- 
house demand for redwood is active. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues to 
be firm with good inquiries for all grades. Export mills 
cut a good proportion of clears, although the accumulated 
orders are far ahead of the offshore shipments, which 
are still limited by small amount of tonnage available 
at this time. Large quantities of redwood are being 
dried for shipment by rail and water. Eastern rail 
business is in good shape with prospects of a steady 
growth. The redwood shingle situation is strong with 
a small stock of green shingles and a good demand at 
the advanced prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood in this section 
is about normal for the time of year. Siding is not in 
heavy request, but there is more than the usual call for 
tank stock and that is keeping the total of orders up 
well, The very strong California and offshore business 
has resulted in several mills stiffening their prices and 
some have notified their local connections that they can 
handle only a limited amount of business, for the 
present at least. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed an increase both 
in rough and dressed stock with but few exceptions. No. 
1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.75 to 
$25.25; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.25; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $18; 
4/4 edge culls, $15 to $16; 4/4 edge red heart, $14 to $14.50; 
4/4 cull red heart, $9. Six-inch box, $18.50 to $19. No. 1, 
8-inch rough, $31 to $31.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, 
$18.75 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.25. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to $32.50; No. 3, $23.50 to 
$24.25; box, $20.25 to $21; culls and red heart, $17.50 
to $18.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35 to $36; No. 3, $26.25 
to $27; box, $22.25 to $22.75; culls and red heart, $18.50 
to $19.25. No. 1 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 2, $25 to 
25.50; box, $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $31; box, $18.50 to $19; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.50 to $33; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$19.25 to $20.25; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.50. No. 1, 
13/16-inch rift flooring, $39.75 to $40.25; No. 2, $35.25 to 
$35.75. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $26.25 to $27.25; No. 2, 
$25.25 to $26.50; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.50; No. 4, $16.25 to 
$17. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17; No. 2, $15.50 
to $16; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, 
7/16-inch ceiling, $17.75 to $18.50; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; 
No. 3, $14.25 to $15.50; No. 4, $10.75 to $11.25. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $28.25; No. 2, $26.50 to 
$2750; No. 8, $22.50 to $24. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip par- 
tition, $22.75 to $23.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.25 to $20.25; 
8-inch, $20.25 to $21; 10-inch, $21.25 to $21.75; 12-inch, 
$22.50 to $23; factory flooring, $22.50 to $23.50; lath, $2.90 
to $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $21.50 to $23.50; 4/4 
box poplar, $17.50. 





New York.—Roofer prices were shaded from 50 cents to 
$1 last week but this is considered only temporary and 
wholesalers who have contracts for any period ahead 
hold out firmly for higher prices. Building schedules are 
fair, and owing to the impossibility of making delivery 
to embargoed New England points more stock was offered 
here last week for immediate shipment than has been 
noticed for several weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf framing lumber is scarce and 
prices have been showing much strength lately. Roofers 
hold their own. Demand on the whole is active, though 
some of the country yards are not buying, as they are 
pretty well supplied with stock bought some weeks ago. 
The city trade makes the best showing, as the factories 
are all running full time at present and building is on 
a liberal scale. Wholesalers expect to see the market 
hold up strong for some time. 





Boston, Mass.—North Carolina roofers have strength- 
ened since the railroad embargo has been partly re- 
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moved. Sellers who were willing to book orders at $22 
for 6-inch roofers and $23 for 8-inch roofers now ask 
50 cents more, and there are retail dealers who are 
glad to pay that price if they are assured of prompt 
delivery. Some wholesale firms will not accept orders 
for roofers at less than $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch, 
Boston rate. Rough edge moves much better this week 
and anyone who will take less than $31.50 for 4/4 is re- 
garded as quite generous to his customer. Partition is 
not very active yet, but there are signs of improvement. 
Sales of No. 1, 18/16x3%-inch, are made at $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some dealers seem to detect a slowing 
up in the demand for lumber, though it may be merely 
that several days of large receipts have so augmented 
the supplies here as to produce an easier feeling and 
to make the buyers somewhat more independent. The 
heavy arrivals at this port have served to bring the 
quotations on sore grades down to about the Norfolk 
level. The box factories seem to be quite busy, how- 
ever, and with a resumption of work by builders there 
is every prospect of a stiffening market. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—A lot of business prevails with yellow pine, 
although the volume is not up to that of a short time 
ago. Prices are a bit easier, if anything. Country 
yards are beginning to place their requirements and 
local wholesalers report a fair volume of inquiries. The 
fact that the railroads are not so strong in the market 
for car material may be the reason for the current 
lighter volume. Railroad people say that they would 
be in the market very strong for material were it not 
for the prevailing high prices for steel. With weather 
rapidly improving yard buying should gradually become 
heavier. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Southern pine mills show more 
eagerness for orders and there are a few soft spots in 
the market, especially in dimension. The manufactur- 
ers secure more cars now, but they get them on condi- 
tion that they be used at once. Meantime the demand 
has not shown so much snap as might be wished for. 
At the country yards the report is that the farmers are 
all too busy with their field work to buy lumber so the 
trade is limited pretty largely to the towns so far as 
yard stock is concerned. The smaller towns use the nor- 
mal amount and the cities are getting into the market 
more and more, although the city buying really has not 
been heavy so far. There is a good railway demand, 
principally for car decking and siding. Industrial de- 
mand continues very promising also. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Orders come in fairly well from the 
retail yards in some sections but in other sections they 
come in rather slowly. The local retail business is fairly 
good, Reports from the producing territory are that 
more lumber is being produced than can be shipped but 
as prospects are excellent for a heavy demand later on 
in the season, prices are being well maintained. 


New Orleans, La.—While there is some conflict of in- 
dividual reports and opinions, indications are that the 
market a little more than held its own during the week. 
Though both orders and shipments, by the association 
report, fell slightly below production, both registered a 
gain as compared with the preceding week. The car 
situation is improved, though still a great way from 
satisfactory. Less is heard of price concessions, which 
a few days ago, according to occasional reports, affected 
some items of the list. Adverse weather has militated 
against the growth of line-yard demand, but this is re- 
garded aS a postponement only, to be made good when 
the weather settles. Car material continues to move 
well and there is said to be a good deal doing in the 
way of special bills. 


New York.—Demand is satisfactory enough but con- 
ditions have improved but little so far as deliveries are 
concerned. There is much work in prospect and buiiders 
and contractors will soon be ready to take a lot of stock. 
Reports; as to betterment in embargoed conditions are 
current and another week is expected to put southern 
yellow pine on a basis where wholesalers can inquire 
ahead with more certainty. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for stock is good and ship- 
ments are not made with much promptness by the mills, 
as they are short of cars, particularly box cars. Prices 
are firmly maintained, with sizes showing a strong ten- 
dency. Building is more active just now than for a long 
time and will no doubt show still further improvement 
when a little warmer. Railroads are much congested, but 
embargoes are not so numerous. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders have been coming along fast 
Since the lifting of the embargo became effective a few 
days ago. Prices on several lines, such as partition, No. 
- Common and flooring have stiffened up a little. Long- 
leaf timbers are as firm as ever and demand continues 
to gain as the season advances. No. 2 common is wanted 
by a number of yards in southern New England, hitherto 
cut off by the New Haven embargo. Buyers will pay $23 
for 1x6-inch and $24 for 1x8-inch without dickering. Par- 
tition is getting plenty of attention, and not many 
pepe it for less than a basis of $29.50 for B and better, 
“4/3%4-inch, Flooring is firmer and orders are plentiful. 
Present quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; 


B, ‘88 to $39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, 
929 to $30.50. 


eaten Md.—The Georgia pine men here have not 
te called upon for delivery with any degree of urgency 
bg on the last week, largely for the reason that the 
ro = was unfavorable to builders. The stocks held 
sy ‘owever, do not seem to be excessive>now, and 

1 the quotations at producing points very firm, there 


Would seem to be every prospect of a continuance of 
comparatively high values. 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio—The southern yellow pine situation 
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Pj - : 
all ttsburgh, Pa.—A generally firmer tone is evident in 
Sections where yellow pine is in demand. Car service 





is not much better. Yard trade is a little broader and 
building inquiries indicate that much new stock will be 
called for soon. Heavy increase in the call for low grade 
material for box boards and stock for glass house sup- 
plies is reported. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Reports today indicate little or no 
change in market conditions, save that there is less com- 
plaint of car supply. Demand holds its own and prices 
are as firmly held as hitherto. Call for yard stock has 
not yet developed the proportions expected, however, the 
slow development being attributed to weather and road 
conditions in consuming territory. By all accounts the 
retail trade outlook is excellent and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that settled weather and the return of the coun- 
try roads to first-class shape will actively stimulate the 
bookings at the mills. Demand for worked stock con- 
tinues brisk. 


Chicago.—Good business continues to prevail in the 
cypress field. A shortage of cars at mill points is still 
a source of bother to the local wholesalers, as they 
can not get the stuff through so rapidly as the trade 
would like. Some mills in the cypress belt still report 
that they are not getting more than half of their car 
requirements. Demand is mostly for tank stock and 
it is almost impossible to get 1%- and 2-inch stock of 
this kind. The business of the florists has been so pros- 
perous within recent months that erection of green- 











houses, both private and commercial, is more active 
than in many years. Cypress being the wood chosen 
by many greenhouse builders, this is one of the factors 
that helps this wood in an appreciable way. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a somewhat better movement 
in cypress and the situation shows improvement. Or- 
ders and inquiries come in nicely. Country yards in 
Iowa and northern Illinois, however, have not been buy- 
ing heavily all at once, so the calls during the next few 
weeks and early in the summer months are expected to 
be in pretty good volume. Prices all through the list 
are firm. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress is notably stronger. One 
of the biggest of the cypress concerns has advanced 
prices from 50 cents to $2 on virtually every item of 
finish- since the first of the month and has been getting 
business at the new prices. There has been a very good 
inquiry for cypress for several weeks and it has been 
improving recently. Demand is largely from the smaller 
yards. They started their buying a little later this 
spring, but evidently will make up for the lost time. The 
factory call is fair also. Many yards are anxious for 
quick shipment and salesmen report that stocks of 
cypress are comparatively light in this section. 


Baltimore, Md.—The weather having affected the build- 
ers here in their activities, the demand has not been as 
large as might have been looked for at this time, but 
this has had no influence upon the quotations, which are 
as firm as ever. Some disposition exists among the yards 
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and other buyers to add to their holdings, while the pro- 
ducers take the view that the future looks encouraging 
and that a market will be afforded for all the lumber 
the mills turn out. 


New York.—Inquiries are of a better character and 
while most orders are for small amounts, the aggregate 
shows up well. Demand from planing mill sources is 
restricted, but figvres from the outlying building depart- 
ments show up more encouragingly and retailers are be- 
ginning to inquire more in line with what is expected at 
this time of the vear. 


Boston. Mass. 
last week and 
eypress in all 


Cypress quotations have stiffened the 
demand continues very active. Thick 
grades is hard to get, and consumers of 
tank stock are paving very attractive prices—to the 
sellers. Some cypress wholesalers say they have .no 
more thick cypress to offer and they are reluctantly de- 
clining further orders. There is much interest here in 
the new erading rules, as well as some confusion, as 
the Louisiana mills have accented the new rules, while 
the Florida manufacturers still quote on the old basis. 
Continuing the old method, to which this market is ac- 
customed, the nresent quotatioins on ones and twos are: 





4/4. $48.50 to $h0: 5/4 and 6/4. $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to 
$53.25: 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shop is quoted 
this week as follows: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 


to $37: 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 

Columbus, Ohio—Considerable strength is shown in the 
cypress trade. Retailers buy better in order to be pre- 
pared for the spring rush. Eastern orders are one of the 
best features. Shipments are rather prompt, although 
car shortage is causing some inconvenience. Prices are 
firm at former levels. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The market is in good shape, for the 
spring demand has materialized better than some mem- 
bers of the local trade expected, and the movement into 
consuming channels is encouraging hope of a wider 
margin of profit. Advances of from $1 to $1.50 on some 
grades of mill stocks are claimed in some quarters of 
the market. Country distributors continue free huyers 
of silo and truck garden material. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—There is no change in the situation with red 
cedar shingles in this market, the quotations being $3.21 
for clears and $2.67 for stars. Advices from mill points 
are that transit cars are almost all taken. Last week’s 
quotations continue on white cedar shingles, the figures 
being $2.90 for extras and $2.40 for stars. Lath are 
strong and reported scarce. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers have disposed of a good 
many shingles in small lots lately for spring repairs on 
roofs, and many single car orders are coming in to re- 
plenish yard stocks. This has given the market a more 
active look here, and wholesalers report that everything 
in transit finds a ready sale at firm prices. The car 
shortage has restricted supplies and caused trouble for 
some mills and wholesalers but seems to be easing up. 


Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is apparently 
stronger this week and the demand is increasing. Prices 
generally have shown no change, although some business 
has been taken at about 5 cents above the general mar- 
ket. A number of manufacturers predict an early ad- 
vance in shingle prices. 


Red cedar shingles continue about the 
There is a little variation in what is 


Tacoma, Wash. 
same as last week. 


given as the prevailing market quotation to the trade. 
Values, however, are firm; demand is somewhat better, 
and shingle manufacturers are looking toward higher 


values shortly. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a seasonable call for 
red cedar shingles during the last week and shipments 
are coming through more freely. Some of the jobbers 
offer clears at 5 cents under last week’s quotations, but 
on the whole there has been no change and most mills 
hold very firmly to their prices. For the most part 
the country yards do not need much stock at this time, 
as the farm trade is very light, and the city vards anpear 
to be fairly well supplied. The prices quoted are $1.69, 


Coast basis, for stars and $2 to $2.05, Coast basis, for 
clears. Cypress lath are unchanged in price, but hard 
to get. Idaho lath are very scarce and are quoted at $5 
for No. 1 


and $4.25 for No. 2 on a 50-cent rate. 


New Orleans, La.—Market conditions are virtually un- 
changed. Call for cypress lath continues so active that 
no accumulations of stock are possible and acceptances 
are limited to mixed cars. Shingle stocks are depleted 
and broken likewise, though one or two mills have suc- 
ceeded in building up their assortments a little. Prices 
all round are reported very firm. 


Boston, Mass.—More shingles are wanted by the re- 
tailers now that the warmer weather has increased the 
volume of building. Prices also are somewhat firmer, 
but it is thought that the red cedar shingles may weaken 
somewhat presently if anv considerable amounts are 
brought forward through the reopening of the Panama 
Canal. White cedar extras bring up to $3.50 for the 


best. Clears are quoted at $5.10 to $3.20. For the red 
cedars prices range from $3.68 for fair extras to $3.88 
and sometimes more for the best. Lath are getting a 


attention and the tendency is toward 
higher prices. There are 15-inch lath to be had for $4.20, 
or possibly a shade less, but some manufacturers have 
advanced their price to $4.25. Nothing in 1%-inch is to 
be had for less than $4. Furring moves fairly well. For 
2-inch, $22 looks to be rock bottom. For 3-inch $1 less 
is taken. Clapboards sell as fast as offered. The light 
supply holds prices very firm. Spruce extras bring $54 
easily, and clears $ Red cedar clapboards sell from 
local wholesale stocks at $20 a thousand feet. 


good share of 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The new lake line reports that freight 
rates will be the same as last year, but it is thought 
that there will be a switching charge in Buffalo, which 
in some instances may be as high as $8 a car on account 
of going over more than one road. A fair trade is re- 
ported, as building operations are more active this month, 
and supplies in the East have been running low for a 
number of weeks. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—There has 
market for shingles or lath, 
cerned, but there has been 


been no change in the 
so far as prices are con- 
some increase in activity. 





Red cedar stocks are abnormally low and prices, where 
quotations are made, are not attractive to consumers in 
competition with cypress and pine, which also offer the 
inducement of prompt delivery. Lath are firm and de- 
mand is a little more urgent. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Box boards and shooks are in brisk 
demand and prices are very firm. Round edge pine box 
boards, inch, sell easily at $21, and when the lumber is 
especially good more is being obtained. Spruce box 
boards, round edge, inch, are firm at $20, the highest 
price in many months, if not the best figure obtained on 
record. Ordinary pine shooks, 13/16-inch, now bring 
$28, and spruce shooks are hard to find at less than 
if they are a full 13/16-inch thick. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The demand for barrels continues moderate. 
Coopers have plenty of staves and heading to supply 
their wants and staye and heading manufacturers have 
begun to look around again for customers and evidence 
a disposition to accept buyers’ offers. Sales are made 
at reduced prices. Whisky staves continue steady, with 
some demand for 24- and 30-inch; also for some lengths 
of oil quality. Circled oil heading, white oak, is now of- 
fered at 27 cents a set and red: oak at 26 cents a set. 
A few inquiries are received for white oak pork staves 
and 30-inch cut offs. There is no demand for ash pork 
staves or heading. Southern stave mills are now running 
to their limit and staves will be shipping dry next month. 
Beer staves continue slow and buyers are hard to find. 
Many of the old shippers are manufacturing other ferms 
of lumber. The demand for gum syrup staves is falling 
off, most of the large buyers having contracted for their 
summer reauirements. Circled gum syrup heading is 
more plentiful and lower. Slack staves are unchanged, 
buyers holding until prices decline. The few flour mills 
that use barrels are content to continue using sacks 
until both staves and wheat sell at lower prices. The 
butter tub trade is slow and late this year and ash staves 
are easier. Ash hoops are plentiful and incline down- 
ward. 3asswood flour heading and coiled elm hoops are 
more plentiful and lower. Indications are that easy and 
moderate prices are to rule, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 




















Southern elm four Staves... oss scksciecscnes 9.00 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 174%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 


ing, per set 





No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
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Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .26 to 4g 
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Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
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Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M 5. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........3..... 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... 2a 
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No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M i 
Whisky staves..... 
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200 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBERLAND 
In Lincoln Co., Ark., partly cut-over, 2% miles from R. R., 
good land and above overflow, $6.50 per acre. 


> 


1,440 acres of cut-over, level, fertile bottom land in 
Ashley Co., Ark., 5 miles from 2 good R. R. towns. Would 
accept $5,000.00 clear income property or merchandise as 
part payment. Price $7.50 per acre. 

320 acres cut-over land in the St. Francis basin in Ark., 
24 miles from Memphis, 214%, miles from R. R. There is no 
better land. $20.00 per acre. Write Owner, 

MAX FLEISCHER, 258 Lewis St., Memphis, Tenn. 








AGGRESSIVE CHICAGO FIRM DESIRES 
Connection as sales representative in this territory for good 
mills manufacturing fir, yellow pine, Southern and North- 
ern Hardwoods. 


Address “Pp. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—TO BUY 
1” Cull Pine 
2” Merchantable Hemlock 
1” & 2” Red Pine 
Apply M. BRENNEN & SONS, Hamilton, Canada. 


FOR SALE—SASH AND DOOR WAREHOUSE 
With small shop in Chicago, good location. Big retail busi- 
ness. Address “Pp, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE 
Woodworking plant with dry kiln. 
Address 7? . 7a,” 








79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
As a correspondent for wholesale office, prefer one with 
some knowledge of Wagon stock and etc. Give full particu- 
lars, salary wanted first letter. 
Address “M. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ZELNICKER’S MARCH BARGAIN BULLETIN. 

Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery, etc. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 
Chicago office 423 First Nat. Bank. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
pot age The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. 








Send for samples and prices. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No ri except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘foo Late to Classify. 








WANTED-—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 


For woods department of large lumber company in northern 


Must be 
Good wages to competent 


Wisconsin; one familiar with railroad accounting. 
sober, young and willing to work. 
man. Position open immediately. 

Address “Pp, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN UP TO DATE STORE MANAGER 
In a live sawmill town to take charge of a company store 
doing a business of $125,000 annually. Sales can be increased, 
as there is a good country trade. Write, stating experience, 
reference, salary wanted, and how quickly you could report for 
duty. Location near the gulf. 

Address “Pp, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FURNITURE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted. Wish to correspond with practical young man, who 
is now employed as Superintendent in some furniture fac- 
tory in the North, who would be interested in taking some 
Stock and organizing a new Company to start small casket 
or Furniture factory in South Georgia, and take charge of 
same. Healthy location, and a fine City to live in. Only 
high grade hustling voung men need apply. 

Address “FACTORY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Capable of taking entire charge of planing mill, making high 
class interior trim, cabinet work, sash and doors. Want a 
man who thoroughly knows every part and detail of the 
mill business. Must be a good executive and a hustler. Will 
pay a good salary and percentage of profits, or give oppor- 
tunity to invest in business. None but high-class men of 
good habits and ability need apply. State age, past experi- 
ence and.where employed. Communications confidential. 

Address “P. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ACCOUNTANT 
Familiar with controlling accounts—state experience—salary 
—references. 
CHICAGO AND RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., Riverdale, 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—A YARD MANAGER FOR 
Jastern Washington. State experience and salary desired in 
first letter. Address “P.73,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 
Dimension mill man to take charge of manufacture of dimen- 
sion stock on slabs and edger; also an experienced mainte- 
nance, millwright man. 











Addréss GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 
WANTED—DOCTOR. 
Married man, prefer man about middle age. Lumber 


company, located in Michigan. Excellent opening for right 
man, Give full particulars in first letter. : 
Address “P. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-RELIABLE YOUNG MAN : 
To work in a retail lumber yard. Must have had experience 
in figuring and selling lumber, and not be afraid of work. 
Give references and state salary expected. 
F. B. POWELL LUMBER CO., Rolla, Mo. 


— 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR LARGE 
Retail yard in large Western city. Planing mill in connec: 








tion. None but thoroughly competent, experienced men need 
reply. Give full particulars in your first letter. 2 
Address “M. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-GOOD RELIABLE YOUNG MEN 
For the following positions in a retail yard and planing 
mill: Assistant manager, shipping clerk, sash and pec 
man, stock cutter. State how soon you could comment 
work, wages and reference. 

UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
eee, ee 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD 
At Detroit, fine location, for retailing soft woods desite 
to increase capital and connect with experienced retail Y “‘ 
yard man. Good salary and office to right party. Rele 


ences exchanged. 
“M,. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector having knowledge of both nor 
ern and southern hardwoods. tas, Mich. 
NICHOLS & COX LBR. CO., Grand Rapids, } 


WANTED-—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. int 
We want a first class yard mayg@er for Wisconsin Lines 
who can command the trade of a ming: community at ens 
keen competition. Doing a sixty thousand dollar bus os 
at present. Must be able to speak German and know how 
handle the farmer. 
Address 


WANTED—MANAGER WHO IS CAPABLE 
Of keeping books for a small yard in a town of 
Please state age and salary and reference. ae 

Address “J, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA™ 








th- 





“P, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 





5,000. 





Ss 
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